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AS MY INSURANCE MAN /” 


Angry when his insurance coverage is insufficient to replace 
the home destroyed by fire, the irate home-owner often 
blames his insurance advisor. 

Since a dissatisfied client can quickly tarnish an agent's 
reputation, it is to the agent's own interest to see that all 
his clients are fully protected. 

The pamphlet “It's time to think of the OTHER half of your house” does 
a convincing job of pre-selling home-owners on the extreme necessity of 
keeping their fire insurance in line with increasing property values. 

Everywhere, representatives of these companies are using this folder with 
unusual sales success. Dramatic and easily-understood, it enables the home- 
owner to see immediately the relation between original cost and replace- 
ment cost. One look at the unique chart depicting rising real estate prices 
and he knows he is under-insured. 

Also available to representatives are other tested sales helps — motion 
pictures, posters, newspaper advertisements and booklets — all highly suc 
cessful builders of client satisfaction and increasingly profitable volume. 
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What is adequote fire insurance coverage? STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This booklet graphically portrays the an- HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
swer to that question. Agents everywhere 
report increased volume, thanks to its con- Fire and Marine Insurance — All Forms 


vincing sales argument. Afflicted with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
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South Carolina Insurance Company 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


33 34 35 36 37 3 30 4O 4i 42 43 UY NS 46 O47 NB MO 60 BI 62 


r— 1952— r 1953— 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31 171.4 191.7 198.6 209.5 
February 29 168.9 184.7 194.7 203.1 
March 31 172.4 193.5 192.8 200.8 
April 30 170.7 185.2 187.6 195.5 
May 31 176.0 189.4 187.8 194.9 
June 30 184.3 198.2 182.1 191.7 
July 31 184.0 201.7 188.2 196.6 
August 31 187.2 198.8 

September 30 185.4 194.9 
Home Office October 31 187.8 194.7 
November 30 196.8 203.8 
60 John Street New York City ee rr i eee 











The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 








BUILDING COST INDEX 


: 
CIMARRON 


The new name in 
INSURANCE 


writing: 
HAIL ON GROWING CROPS 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 33 34 35 36 «37 «36 39 4O Mi 42 43 We US M6 ON7 4B 48 60 6I 62 


FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE = — _ June 
Bost 210 Mi li 202 
CUSTOM HARVESTERS Now ¥ ” od K omer Ci “4 29 
Bu 205 +, i 
een arr Baltimore 198 po nergy 186 
Philadelphia Dallas 171 
Desirable agencies wanted eee —_ Orleans po 
in open ferritories ys a v1 — . 
Chicago San Francisco 183 526 


Cimarron Insurance Co., Inc. | piienerel wsstinsio ss Me age 
Ci marron Ca sua Ity Co | nc Milwaukee 610 National Average 200 573 
ed : T = lies to construction only an joes not in 

“MIDWESTERN STOCK COMPANIES" clude building fixture HDi Be Kees oongs nF og tlgkting sprinkler 


It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 


CIM RRON the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
A ' KANSAS and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings 
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a i Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 1953 Range July 

High Low 31, 1953 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 118 1081, 111 ms e 

Aetna Insurance Company .... “ee idly 

Agricultural Insurance Company (old) 91', Bituminous 

Agricultural Insurance Company (new) : 2K3 ‘ 

American Alliance Insurance Company I ¢ 32 

American Automobile Insurance Company ny : ‘ 

American Equitable Assurance Company aoe 2 4 

American Insurance Company . racue 261, 2: 24° 

American Re-Insurance Company. i : 3 

American Surety Company ......... 60% 


Automobile Insurance Company ....... 7 79 G 





tankers & Shippers Insurance Company 3 So Ma 
Boston Insurance Company ‘ 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company 





Federal Insurance Company (old) 
Federal Insurance Company (new) a 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 6s 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co 
Home Insurance Company ; ‘ 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Maryland Casualty Company : 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old) 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Cony. Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company — Texas 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 
Seaboard Surety Company (new) 


Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 2° 3: MINOUS Casy 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co 38 ju Aly 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ; “y 4 coAnPO RATION 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (old) 
Ss 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (new) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 





Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) an 8! ’ ROCK ISLAND, 


Colonial Life Insurance Company WwW, , 
Columbian National Lfe Insurance Co wl, . ILLINOIS 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. Th 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) 

Franklin Life Insurance Company (new).. 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 

Monumental Life Insurance Company 

National Life and Accident Insurance Co 

Travelers Insurance Company 





HOW COMPANY ASSOCIATIONS... 


Cupport Yo 


AND YOUR CLIENTS 


Can you fully identify 15 of the 27 sets of initials 
on the balloons? If you can you're unusually well 
informed. Yet every one of them is an important 
national or regional association in property or 


liability insurance. 


Actually there are over a hundred public service, 
form-making, rating, underwriting, statistical, 
loss-handling and other company associations 

active and valuable in the fire, marine, casualty and 
bonding fields today. Of course many of them are 
active in only one or several states so that few agents 
need know about them all. Indeed it would take a 
500-page book to tell about all their valuable activities. 
Then as soon as it was written it would be out of date 
because these associations change their work as 


the need arises. 


Every such association operates because it enables its members 
to serve the general public and agents and insureds more 


completely and economically. 


Interesting and Valuable Bulletin — FREE 


We have not attempted to write the 
500-page definitive book on insur- 
ance associations, but we have 
reviewed for you their work and 
their valucs. The new issue of our 
Agency Sales Bulletin is called, 
“Company Associations Serving You 
and Your Clients.” It tells in detail 
about the work of some of the major 
national organizations. It classifies 
many of the others, tells the types of 
work they do and how they help you 
and your clients. 


There are literally thousands of 
important jobs being done in our 
business today by these organiza- 
tions. You will find it useful to know 
what types of associations do what 
kinds of work because it will help 
you to better understand our 
complex business. The Security- 
Connecticut Companies are distrib- 
uting this Bulletin as a service to all 
agents and brokers in the fire, 
marine, casualty and bonding fields. 
Send for your free copy today. 
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SECURITY crris aintn 


« CONNECTICUT 


MARINE eo 
HOME OFFICES: 


FIRE e 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
CASUALTY « BONDS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif 


Please mail me 


NAME 


Security-Connecticut Companies, Dept 26c New Haven, Connecticut 


without cost or obligation, your new 
Bulletin titled “Company Associations Serving You and Your Clients.” 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 
B . R KS H F fF Vi WT A [ SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notice; of examina 
A YO [ 7 tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 
F » , > 
<2 & ¢ i ls Sé ARIZONA \dmitted 
American Title & Ins. Co. sina eiete a4 Miami, Fla. 
ee 59 COLORADO Licensed 
= ae ALES Mountain Standard Ins. Co. Denver, Col. 
Admitted 
. vee oe Oe of .San Antonio, Texas 
J > CONNECTICUT Admitted 
THAAD uU il ul 8S u al Massachusetts Cas. Ins. Co. ... Boston, Mass. 
INDIANA Admitted 
> > American Marine & General Ins. Co. ....New York, N. Y 
SUCCES Fidelity Interstate Cas. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Halifax Ins. Co. (U. S. Branch) .......... New York, N. Y 
Mid-Century Ins. Co. Angeles, Calif. 
KANSAS Admitted 
Southern Farm Bureau Casualty Ins. Co Jackson, Miss. 
MAINE Examined 
Gray & New Gloucester Mut. Fire Ins. Co 
New Gloucester, Me 
Warren Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ..........Warren, Me. 
MARYLAND Licensed 
Guilford Mut. Ins., Inc Saltimore, Md 
Examined 
Commonwealth Mut. Ins. Co. Baltimore, Md 
International Ins. Co. . Takoma Park, Md 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Groveland Mut. Ins. Co. Groveland, Mass 
Hearthstone Ins. Co. ... pad cel .... Boston, Mass. 
MINNESOTA Licensed 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Mut. Cas. Co. ......St. Paul, Minn 
Union Mut. Dwelling House Fire Ins. Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 


All American Cas. Co. - .. Chicago, Hl. 

Lutheran Mut. Fire Ins. Co. . eee - Madison, Wisc. 

Natiorial Ins. Underwriters .............0c00- St. Louis, Mo 
Withdrew 

American Fire Ins. Co. .. Galveston, Texas 
MISSOURI Licensed 

Mid-America Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ....Kansas City, Mo 


NEBRASKA \dmitted 
American Live Stock Ins. Co. .... .... Geneva, Ill 
Mid-Century Ins. Co ; Angeles, Calif 
Milbank Mut. Ins. Co 
NEVADA 
Transport Ins. Co. Dallas, Texas 
NEW YORE 
Crown Ins. Co. ....... ressese. NeW York, N. ¥ 
Ad aitted 
Midwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo 
Merged 


The Berkshire Mutual Fire ‘““Keyed-Mail-Sales” program is 
helping agents reach sales volumes never thought possible United States Guarantee Co. ......-+..++- New York, N. 


. Wyoming Valley Fire Ins. Co. ........ ..... Warsaw, N. 
+n the sale of every type of insurance you handle! Examined 
Write today for all the interesting details on how you Cosmopolitan Mutual Cas. Co. ........... New York, N. 
can join the Berkshire Mutual “family”. . . and use the new rue nee “aaa sa sg mecsbnbe erties 
”“ K . . ”“ PENNS VA! A ACENSel ; 
5 Keys To Successful Selling plan to help you create Rast Huntinedon Cas. Co. . Sectttete Pa. 
prospects and build leads into profitable sales. \dmitted 
Eastern Cas. Co. . ye New York, N. Y 
toe ‘ Pl P Provident Life & Cas. Ins. Co. .... Chattanooga, Tenn 
There are localities in the following States in which we ee ee : ; 
; ; : : TEXAS ACeNSec 
are interested in aggressive agency representation: Rducators Automobile Ins, Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Connecticut Maryland North Carolina Service Ins. Co. of America Arlington, Texas 
Delaware Massachusetts Ohio U.S. Trust Co. 
Georgia New Hampshire Pennsylvania Receivership 
Ilinois New Jersey Rhode Island Lloyds Fire & Cas. Assurance San Antonio, Texas 
Maine New York South Carolina Lone Star Cas. Co. 
Vermont 


, Texas 


, Texas 
North American Assurance Corp. ......San Antonio, Texas 
Texas Fire Ins. Co. . oe ccs ees, Déxéds 
Texas Western Assurance Co Beaumont, Texas 


UTAH \dmitted 
Coal Operators Cas. Co. Greensburg, Pa 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Des Moines, Iowa 


Se en ee hen meer Eee Rae WYOMING Admitted ere 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Coal Operators Cas. Co. .. wr eae Me 


Industrial Indemnity Co. . San Francisco, Calit 
SERVING THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS SINCE 1835 London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. (U.S. Branch) 
New York, N. Y. 





“DELIVERED” SERVICE 


(Cue best business builder is a well-deserved 
reputation for getting claims settled fairly and 
promptly. 


The 17,000 top agents and brokers representing 
the companies of FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP know 
that our claims men have a keen understanding 
of insurance contracts...display the right attitude 
toward all claimants...and are always anxious to 
fulfill the obligation of company to insured with- 
out commotion or delay. 


This vital FIREMAN’S FUND “delivered” service, 
as well as many others, is summarized in our new 
booklet, “Why Are You A Better Agent?” We be- 
lieve it makes worthwhile reading—the coupon 


will bring you a free copy. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE - CASUALTY ~ SURETY 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
REIMSURANCE 


“Why Are You A Better Agent?” 


NSU 
e » : Advertising Department, Fireman’s Fund Group 
Cee attd “tt ‘ 77 bg 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
FIDELITY wens /. 


Home Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: San Francisco * New York * Chicago * Boston 
Atlanta + Los Angeles « Seattle 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


te ee ee eee 





Reliability in zomade fire detection 
depends on the degree and quality of... 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
Central Stations in Principal Cities 


Most important in considering automatic 
fire detection and alarm systems are the 
factors which assure the highest degree of 
reliability. Without provisions for continu- 
ous supervision, inspections, tests and com- 
plete maintenance, even the most perfectly 
designed equipment cannot be depended 
upon to function properly when an emer- 
gency arises. 

Bulletin No. 261 of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters says: “Experience has 
been that constant supervision, as ren- 
dered by companies maintaining a central 
supervising office, and under contract to 
inspect, test and maintain the system, is 
the best form of service; also, that where 
such central supervision is not available, 
then the inspections, testing and mainte- 
nance should be under contract with an ex- 
perienced and dependable organization.” 

ADT Protection — based on more than 
fifty years of nationwide experience—com- 
pletely meets these requirements. Whether 
the system operates through an ADT Cen- 
tral Station or is of the direct-connected 
type, ADT provides the specialized atten- 
tion that is essential to dependable op- 
eration. 

Write for complete information concern- 
ing ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm Service or Automatic Fire De- 
tection and Alarm Service. We shall be 
glad to explain how these and other ADT 
Automatic Protection Services can be ap- 
plied to give better protection at lower cost. 
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**x* Experimentation in the insurance industry goes 
on constantly with competition acting as a spur for 
each company. If a theory is not valid, it will not endure 
but all companies will profit by the experience of the 
company or companies which tried it. If one succeeds 
other carriers must be alert to adopt it or a modification 
of it or run the danger of being outstripped in the 
struggle for profitable lines. Today, interest centers, to 
a great extent, on Private Passenger Classification Plans 
for automobiles. Some of the factors which are being 
considered in these plans are outlined on page 17. 


**xk Agents today are faced with ever-increasing 
operating expenses with higher payrolls and the cost 
of just about everything higher. A survey shows that 
for help in meeting this problem they are most interested 
in information ahout record keeping, collections, pro- 
duction planning and sales, and agency reserves. These 
topics are considered in the article A Profitable Agency 
on page 18. 


**x* The insurance industyy has, by implication at least, 
assured the American people that adequate medical care 
can be provided for under a voluntary system of pre- 
payment. In its efforts to make good this pledge insur- 
ance men must become more interested in doctors and 
hospitals and in their problems. Without personal 
contact between the two groups there is the ever-present 
danger of uncertainty, suspicion and ill-founded charges 
and countercharges. It is to provide this necessary 
personal contact that The Health Insurance Council, 
comprised of nine insurance associations was organized. 
\ presentation of the make-up of the Council and an 
outline of the work it is attempting to do is on page 21 


**x* Fach month we publish the estimate of the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as to the fire losses 
suffered during the last month for which data are 
available. Discounting seasonal trends the figure has 
steadily mounted higher until the total for the entire 
year of 1952 was $815 million. However, the picture of 
fire destruction is not as black as these published figures 


would indicate. On page 25 is the story of our Actual 
Fire Losses 


For August, 1953 


AUGUST, 1953 


*** Nearly every insurance company has some sort ot 
a merit rating system by which it evaluates the personnel 
on the operating level such as typists, clerks and book 
keepers. In too many cases, however, the executive 
personnel of the company are rated on a hit-or-miss 
basis which indicates little more than who is in the 
doghouse and who is the current fair-haired boy. It 
just has not occurred to the company to use its tested 
techniques to forestall any possible executive crisis. 
On page 47 a well thought out method of FE xrecutive 
Appraisal is described 


*** [uring the last fifteen years a long list of evolu- 
tionary changes have taken place in fire insurance 
coverages. The aim has always been to provide the 
type of coverage desired by the public at a rate which 
the public would be willing to pay. The latest develop 
ment in this evolutionary scale is The Dwelling-Building 
Broad Form which has been introduced in California. 
Although it is presently written only in the one state, 
it may provide a guidepost to future progress. A 
discussion of the form is on page 57. 


*** When a veteran newspaper man, schooled in 
recognizing human interest stories, has the opportunity 
to review a company’s claim file the result is a dramatic 
picture of people who stole from their employers and 
the methods they used. Out of twenty cases reviewed 
only one of the embezzlers had had a previous criminal 
record. The others were all nice people indistinguishable 
from thousands of honest workers. The Boss and the 
Thieves on page 61 tells the stories of these embezzle 
ments 


*** Under many of the contracts into which he enters 
a contractor becomes liable for any damage his work 
may cause to neighboring property and some broad 
forms specifically obligate a surety to guarantee per- 
formance of this portion of the contract. The Potential 
Liability of the Contractor and his surety are the same 
whether the claimant is a subrogated insurance company 


or the owner of the damaged property. See page 69 


*** Probably no other profession is the recipient of as 
much advice and rules of conduct as is that of the 
salesman. Everybody has his pet list of ten or so points 
by means of which any Casper Milquetoast can go out 
and sell anything from uranium stock to steamships. 
Realizing that hot August days may make some of this 
advice rather hard to take, we are devoting our Sales 
Slants From Other Fields section to a rather light 
hearted presentation. It is called /t Ain’t the World 
and is on page 109. 
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GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE BUILDING 


Dallas, Texas 
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A PROGRESSIVE 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 


Institute of Advanced Agency Managerent, annual, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Federation of Insurance Counsel, annual convention, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington. 

Wyoming Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Cheyenne. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations, annual meeting, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper 
National Park, Alberta, Canada. 

Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 


SEPTEMBER 


Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

Maine Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Samoset Hotel, Rockland. 

West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 

New Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, La Fonda Hotel, Sante Fe. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Poconos, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual con- 
vention, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 

Michigan Association ef Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

Vermont Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Lake Morley Inn, Fairlee. 

Texas Association of Mutual Fire & Storm Insurance Com- 
panies, annual meeting, Driskill Hotel, Austin. 

Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 

International Claims Association, annual meeting, Tie Saga- 
more, Lake George, New York. 

= Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
utte. 

Association of Superintendents of Insurance, annual conven- 
tion, Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

National Society of Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writers, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
National Insurance Buyers Association, insurance day, Shera- 
ton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eastern General Agents and Managers Conference, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Texas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

Nevada Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Las Vegas. 

Insurance Federation of North Dakota, Fargo. 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. 

Indiana Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel Antlers, Indianapolis. 

Minnesota Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Curtiss Hotel, Minneapolis. 

American Mutual Alliance, fire and casualty forum, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley. 

Greater New York Insurance Day, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
New York. 

New Hampshire Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Wentworth Hotel, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

West Virainia Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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EAMSHIP UNITED STATES . 
SUILT BY THE NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO ¢ 
CONSTRUCTION BONDED BY THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


By 1882, the clippers which had broken all speed records in the previous 


decade were being slowly displaced by bark and schooner-rigged 

steamships. In that year, Chubb & Son was founded and took part in the 
insuring of a number of these transition vessels. Today Chubb & Son shares in the 
insurance on most of the world’s great passenger liners including the 8.8. UNITED 
STATES, present holder of the Atlantic Blue Ribbon. We are proud of 


our record of “Serving the Leaders” of American Industry and Commerce, 
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GGREGATE figures in the mutual fire and casualty 
A fed are subject to easy misinterpretation because 
of the wide differences in size of carriers, class of busi 
ness underwritten and, plans of operation followed, As 
an aid to understanding the varied experience among 
the mutual carriers, we are presenting a breakdown of 
underwriting by lines. As the Factory Mutuals do not 
report experience on a completely segregated basis and 
their method of operation varies considerably from that 
of other carriers, we show them as a separate class. 
Over-all premium volume in the mutual fire and cas 


AL UNDER WRITIN 


1 LINES 


PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last 006 Omitted ) 


NET 


1951 
$202,884 
46,717 


1952 
$217,949 
56,292 
26,972 
11,048 


15,278 


Fire 
Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


\ccident and Health 
\orkmen’s Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability 


178,967 
350,362 
62,855 


Auto 


valty held increased by 13.6% in 1952 (11.3% for stock 
carriers) to bring mutual writings to approximately $2 
billion, including some $100 million written by the sev 


Liability 


\uto Physical Dam 
Misc. P. 
Fidelity 


\uto Property Damage 


age 
D. & Coll 


338,956 


175,935 


307,878 
16,919 
3,624 


eral thousand small county and township mutual fire 
carriers. The loss ratio, including loss adjustment ex- 
penses, rose fractionally to 60.5%, while this ratio in 
the stock company field dropped nearly three points to 
58.4% during 1952. This is at least partly due to ex- 
perience reported on automobile liability which deteri- 
orated by four points in the mutual field bringing the 
loss ratio to 71.5%, while experience on this line in the 
stock field improved by two points to 70.2%, both loss 
ratios including loss adjustment expenses. 

Straight fire premiums were up by about 742% in 
the mutual field as against a decline of nearly 1% in 
the stock field, both unquestionably affected by the re- 
newal of an increasing volume of term business on an 
installment basis or on an annual renewal basis. Ex- 
tended coverage volume advanced better than 20% in the 
mutual field with allied fire lines and inland marine up 


Class . 
of Premiums 
Business c Earned 


Fire : ; ; 
Extended Coverage 
\llied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine ....... 
Accident & Health mia 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability 
Auto Liability eed 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto ( ollision o* 
Auto Fire & Theft 
Misc. Prop. Dam. 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 


$200,030 
$4,660 
26,756 
11,045 
13,790 
120,675 
53,331 
341,975 
58,054 
314,812 
163,881 
208,213 
82.524 
16,112 
3,055 
1,257 
PEER 3,536 
3urglary & Theft 5,307 
Joiler & Machinery : 13,105 
Livestock Fines ; 9 26 
Reins. Unsegregated er 31 1,399 
Misc. Unsegregated 23 1,678 
Factory Mutuals 9 87.888 
. 2,087 


Totals $1,770,311 


* Last 000 omitted # To premiums earned. 
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+ To premiums written. 


Surety 1,393 


3,713 
Burglary & Theft 5,869 
Boiler & Machinery 13,788 
All Other .. 2,0¢ 369 
Factory Mutuals 95,686 


Totals $1,658,657 $1,883,853 


about 18%. Ocean marine was off nearly 6%. Auto 
mobile liability and property damage premiums showed 
a gain of better than 23% with auto physical damage 
up 15%. Workmen’s compensation premiums were up 
better than 12%. 

Following is a summary—complete supporting tables 
by companies by lines will appear in the 1953 edition of 
Best’s Aggregates & Averages 


# , t ; ; 
‘dj Comm Other * 
Exp Inc’d Acq Exp 


Under 
writing 
Taxes P. orl 
2.5 7 8.0 
5.9 


$51,200 25.6 
6,376 14.3 
4,942 18.5 

Qi)? 8.2 
1,507 109 
1634 1.3 

862 1.6 
47 BOR 14.0 
1,764 40 
4,221 1.3 
6,025 3 
32,209 15 
16,537 20.0 
2,112 13.1 

ROO 26.2 

212 16.8 

689 19.5 

946 
5 140 

fy 
1.506 

644 

63,143 
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8.5 10.0 : 24 $233,245 


** Does not include Federal income taxes 
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#8 OF A SERIES The Path ofa Good Agent 


\ 
\ 


Y 


Assumes 


Professional 








Since the services he renders are closely bound to 
the economic well-being of his clients, he is a 
personal advisor as well as a student of insurance. 
It is his understanding and ability to translate 
protection needs into the proper coverages 
that largely determine the peace of mind of house- 
holder, merchant, manufacturer and farmer. To He Assumes Professional i 
meet the challenge of increased responsibilities, he has We Contrit to the Welfare of the Community 
He Services as Well as Seils | 
i. He elps When loss Occurs N 
1e American Insurance Group has always He en Saas te Mant Needs 
the fullest cooperation to its more than He Surveys and Analyzes His Clients’ Needs 
10,000 agents nation-wide. He Helps Prevent loss 


developed high professional standards and continually 


strives for better education and training programs. 


accepted its responsibility to the local agent by offering 


Another in the series of advertisements high- 
lighting the most important and distinguishing 
qualities that determine a good insurance agent, 
This series is based on literature prepared by 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Neweork, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. ©* Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. © The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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OMEWHAT more than a year 

ago, there was a great deal of 

interest among insurance com- 
pany people in the adequacy of the 
excess limits charges for auto bodily 
injury. Without much question, the 
subject of most current interest is 
that of private passenger classifica- 
tion plans for bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage. I don’t have all the 
answers—but perhaps I can raise 
some questions and present a few 
ideas which will help us find the 
right answers. 


Not a New Problem 


The problems in auto classifica- 
tion aren’t new or confined to that 
class of insurance. The problems 
have never been easy and there never 
was any one “right” answer. In- 
surance rating started with bargain- 
ing and haggling over every case. 
In early day marine underwriting 
a ship owner would circulate among 
his merchant friends and talk one of 
them into insuring 1/26th of the 
value of his ship to India at 5% and 
another one into insuring 1/32nd of 
the value of his ship to China at 
612%, and so on, until he was com- 
pletely insured. Each contract was 
a separate deal, with the rate based 
on a hunch or on dickering. 

As insurance became more com- 
mon, it developed routines and as it 
developed routines it had a tendency 
to get rigid—and sometimes a bit 
bull-headed. Insurance underwriters 
and companies developed a definite 
pattern of rating risks of similar 
types so that they would be charg- 
ing like risks a similar premium. In 
fire insurance, for instance, the com- 
panies had rate cards for particular 
kinds of risks as early as 1835. The 
rate on cotton mills was high, and 
high for a good reason—many of 
them were fire traps, full of lint that 
was just lying in wait for a spark. 
A group of top manufacturers ap 
proached the companies and said, 
“Look here, our cotton mills are 
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made of good solid brick construc- 
tion, we keep them clean, and a spark 
on the floor would die of starvation. 
Around the ceiling of the picking 
room where the cotton bales are 
opened, we have a perforated pipe 
with a water valve outside the room. 
If a fire starts in the loose cotton, 
the operator can step outside, turn 
on the water and drown it. Why 


No one right answer 


should we pay the same rate as the 
cheap operators.”” To these inquiries, 
the insurance company would ans 
wer, “Insurance rating is a matter 
of science and is based on averages 
Cotton mills are a class and all mem 
bers of the class must pay the rate 
for the class, based on the average 
losses.” The answer, of course, was 
the New England Factory Mutuals’ 
which, in the one hundred plus years 
of their life have proved amply that 
good factories can be insured more 
cheaply than poorer ones. 


R. W. GRIFFITH 
Actuary, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Pervcet «a Insurance Company 


This story has been repeated over 
and over again. Whenever a real 
difference in risks is ignored by the 
rate classification system, some one 
will recognize the inequity and step 
in to fill the need. In so doing, he 
is performing a major service for 
the risks he writes and is quite likely 
also to be doing right well for him 
self. The names of the so-called 
“Class Mutuals” are monuments to 
the discovery of groups ol risks that 
had not been properly segregated 
and rated by the conventional com 
panies of their day. A few of them 
are the Grain Dealers Mutual, the 
Hardware Mutual, the Druggists 
Mutual, the Lumber Mutuals and so 
on 


A Preferred Class 


My own company is one of the 
number that started in the 1920's, 
dedicated to the proposition that 
farmers were a preferred class for 
automobile insurance. Our own ex- 
perience has justified our theory am 
ply and today most companies re- 
cognize the farmer as a superior 
automobile risk in their rating pro 
grams. 

So far, | have been writing about 
cases where insurance companies al 
ready in a particular field, failed to 
classify sufficiently finely, or at least 
failed to use the right classifications. 
I.et me hasten to say that it is also 
possible to make the wrong guess, 
or to go too far in the refinement 
of classifications. The company or 
rating bureau that divides its statis 
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ROFITS are the yardstick 
used to measure the capability 
of agency management. The 
agent himself is, of course, the main- 
spring that makes the agency tick, 
his ingenuity and the effectiveness 
his management determines just 
how loud it ticks in the profit column. 
Some agencies tick much louder than 
others, to the tune of 25% to 40%, 
a fact which presents a challenge to 
all agents 


Profit Mileage 


In my opinion the problem shapes 
up about like this. In the face of 
ever-increasing operations expenses 
how can an agent guarantee main- 
tenance of his “net profit,” which is 
constantly being endangered by rate 
reductions, inflated payroll expense, 
high cost of just about everything, 
plus exorbitant taxes? As I see it, 
the best solving this di 
more “profit mile 
commission 


method 
lemma, is ta get 
age’ from the 
dollars through increased efficiency 
and reduction in overhead expense 
To get more profit mileage with the 
expenditure of energy and 
treasure is a objective in 
deed. 

How is this to be accomplished ? 
lo begin with, a 


present 


same 


worthy 


detailed analysis 
of every office job, every activity and 
of the present use of every piece of 
equipment should be made; prefer 
ably one at a time. Expenses should 
get priority, of course. In other 
words, give the entire office routine 
and personal management a good 
“physical” to see if there are any 
symptoms of “lost profit.” It will 
be a sizeable job, complicated by the 
fact that the agent may be too close 
to the forest to see the trees. Some- 


times outside 


competent advice 


proves very valuable 


5 OSTISTIST, 
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W. S. CHANDLER 
Secretary 
The Phoenix Insurance Company 


Develop various expense classifi- 
cations, such as office payroll, rent, 
telephone, taxes, etc., together with 
the cost percentages of each, deter- 
mine the exact percentage of “net 
profit” and then compare with other 
agencies of similar 
kind of a job of managing 
done. 

The agent who does a thorough 
unbiased analytical job will cer 
tainly reap rewards that will bring 
joy to his heart and more cash to 


what 
has been 


size to see 


Expenses should get priority 


his bank account, because he will 
then be able to see clearly any weak 
spots in his setup. instance, 
he will realize that accounts 
cost more than they contribute and 
will be convinced that he must either 
increase his income from these cus- 
tomers or, unless there is some other 
consideration involved, drop them 


from his books. 


kor 
some 
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Based on written management 
service surveys for more than one 
thousand agents we have found that 
the greatest interest lies in record 
keeping, collections, production plan- 
ning and sales, partnership agree- 
ments and agency reserves. There- 
fore, I shall concentrate on only 
these phases. 

Until we began our agency man- 
agement research work we had 
sumed that all aggressive cost-con 
scious agents were using the mul- 
tiple copy billing system. But we 
found after checking more than five 
hundred agents that eighty-five out 
of every one hundred are still not 
using it to its fullest advantage. 
Those using this system and reaping 
the maximum benefits of the 5-copy 
multiple billing set will agree that 
its many features fa- 
vorably affect clerical and other office 
materially speed up collec- 
tions and eliminate wasteful dupli 
cation of work. 


cost-saving 


costs, 


Collections 


Every agent would like to elimi 
nate the end of every month. The 
cycle billing system which flattens 
the end-of-month statement prepara 
tion and first-of-month billing work 
load is the answer. Statements go 
into mail more promptly, collections 
come through more quickly, and op- 
erating capital is used more ef- 
ficiently. I assume that the reader 
is familiar with the mechanics of 
cycle billing but if he is not, | would 
suggest he investigate it carefully 
as it will pay handsomely. 

A sound collection system is a 
must for the successful agent and 
one of its basic elements is the use 
of extra copies of the invoice as 
statements. Another basic element 
is automatic aging of accounts each 
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month by use of a specially devised 
collection control sheet. It is im- 
portant that the agent ask for pay- 
ment of premium when the order is 
taken or when the policy is received ; 
failing that, payment within 30-45 
days. Unless there are exceptional 
reasons for not doing so, policy 
should be cancelled at end of 60-day 
period. 

The use of well-devised form 
letters on collections and renewals 
and other routine agency matters is 
a time and money saving device. | 
heard of a Cape Cod agent who 
had a novel collection idea. He en- 
closed a filled-out money order in 
all collection letters to customers 
who didn’t pay by check. All they 
had to do was take it to the post 
office with the cash. 

Clerical help represents the largest 
single item of expense. It is very 
significant that agents making the 
highest net profit have fewer but 
better qualified trained help. Human 
labor is the most expensive com- 
modity on the market. Therefore, 
sound management dictates that 
machines be substituted wherever 
they can do the job more efficiently 
than a person. The addition of elec- 
tric typewriters, calculators, dictating 
equipment, accounting machines, 
duplicating equipment, addresso- 
graph machines, combination en- 
velope opening, sealing, and stamp- 
ing machines all play a tremendous 
part in increasing office efficiency 
and work output. The addition of 
dictating equipment alone will often 
lick the problem of another clerk. 
Payroll costs are cut and the loud- 
ness of the agency profit tick is in- 
creased, Once a machine is paid 
for you don’t have to keep on pay- 
ing it a salary every week 

Filing 

The alphabet is no longer than 
it ever was but it is evident that 
the space between A-and-Z keeps 
increasing all the time because there 
are more customers to serve, more 
vital statistics, and more records to 
keep than ever before. Without 
systematic control, office detail has 
a way of accumulating like two 
rabbits in a pen. It can very quickly 
become a problem. 

The “File everything” system is 
a foolish waste of time, effort and 
money. Every day, at considerable 

{Continued on page 96) 
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SPRINGFIELD GROUP SERVICE 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance paper . « «+ Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company . . . « « Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company ; . «+ Detroit, Mich. 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES — 














This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 

and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about 

the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances of the offering is contained in 
the prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


= 
by 
Century Shares “Lrust 


A mutual investment company which 
supervises a diversified portfolio of shares 


of insurance companies and banks. 


To obtain prospectus use coupon below or see your investment dealer 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 
111 DevonsHirRe STREET 
Boston 9, MassaCHUSETTS 


Please send me a prospectu relating to CENTURY SHARES 
Name 


Address 
































PICK ME UP THE EASY WAY — 
KEEP YouR BACK STRAIGHT } 
AND BEND YOUR KNEES. 


An analysis of injuries to the lower back shows that over 50% occur while 
persons are lifting. Whether lifting is part of your job—or whether you just FOUNDED IN 1819, the Acton. 


do it occasionally around the home—a good rule to remember is to bend your Insurance Company takes its name 
knees and keep your back straight. Your leg muscles are stronger than your from the famous volcano, which 
back muscles “though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 


FETNA INSURANCE GROUP worl treartononte diag 


an Aetna Company to meet its 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO obligations. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO, OF N. Y 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
icine 


This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 





THE HEALTH INSURANCE COUNCIL 


OME time ago proposals for 

a national compulsory health 

insurance program were de- 
feated, at least temporarily. Most 
insurance men felt that this was a 
good thing not merely because of 
the threat to their business, but be- 
cause they honestly believed that to 
give the medical care problem into 
the hands of a bureaucracy, to inter- 
fere with the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, and to throw a matter of this 
magnitude and concern into politics 
would not be a good thing for the 
\merican people. 


Adequate Care 


I wonder sometimes, however, 
whether they have thought through 
thoroughly some of the implications 
of that defeat. We have, at least by 
implication, said to the American 
people that adequate medical care 
can be provided under the voluntary 
system and that protection against 
the expense of such care sufficient 
in variety and amount will be ob- 
tainavle through voluntary insurance 
programs. We have implied that 
now or at some reasonable time in 
the future the public, or at least 
the large employed public, can 
have reasonably adequate protection 
against the major expense arising 
by reason of illness and disability. 

The time steadily approaches when 
that implied promise will have to be 
kept. Modern medicine and modern 
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RALPH HELLER 
Second Vice President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


hospital care, and the splendid serv- 
ices of physicians and hospital per 
sonnel, are making possible increased 
longevity and better health for us 
all, and I think it is beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the improved 
care and facilities thus available will 
be demanded and received by the 
general public. While there are in- 
dications that the present national 
administration will be more sympa- 
thetic to meeting the medical care 
requirements by voluntary means, 
that will not in and of itself lessen 
in any way the pressure for such 
care. Nor is it likely in the long run 
to lessen substantially the pressure 
on the doctors to increasingly make 
available the benefits of modern 
medicine to all of the public nor the 
pressure on the believers in volun 
tary health insurance—Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, the insurance industry 
and many other private plans—to 
provide increasingly — satisfactory 
coverage and service at reasonable 
cost. 

Not only must we each push for 
ward in our own field as effectively 
as we can, but I think there is an- 
other allied need which is not fully 
realized. That is the need for all 
of the groups in this field whose 
work naturally touches upon one an 


other to work with each other so 
that the public receives the benefit 
of a joint operation which is as co 
operative and smooth-working and 
well drafted to meet public need as 
is possible. 


No Monopoly 


We are naturally preoccupied 
with our own work and tend to think 
in terms of the superiority of our 
own products and our own way of 
doing things. In many ways I think 
this has worked in the public in 
terest. It has been a good thing that 
there has been no domirant monep- 
oly in the field of health insurance, 
and it has probably been good for 
the public that the various plans and 
groups have acted to spur one an 
other on to improved and more satis 
factory service. This does not do 
away, however, with the need of 
keeping in mind the paramount in 
terest of the public whom we all 
exist to When we all deal 
with the same individuals, as hos 


serve. 


insurance 
companies must, I feel that we are 
under an obligation to carry through 
those joint dealings in a manner that 
ministers most effectively to the per 


pitals and doctors and 


sons involved. 


When a person with insurance 
coverage deals with the doctor and 
the hospital, he is not three per- 
sons with three separate problems. 


(Continued on the next page} 





Health Council—Continued 

He is one person with three facets 
of the same personal problem, and 
he is entitled to have his case re- 
garded in that light, and the public 
has the right to expect that we shall 
deal with the problem in that fashion. 
And this obligation to provide this 
kind of a sympathetic, understanding 
joint service is reinforced by the 
nature of the matter with which we 
have to deal. We are not dealing 
with matters of no moment as might 
be the case if all that was involved 
was a choice as to whether one pre- 
ferred Rinso-White or the soft 
caress of Lux, or where the. most 
vital matter to be decided was 
whether one preferred Budweiser or 
wished to give his whole-hearted 
allegiance to Schlitz. What we are 
talking about is the health of our 
people and matters which are of 
grave family concern 


Industry-wide Group 


That brings us to the question as 
to whether there is a need for an 
industry-wide insurance group such 
as the Health Insurance Council. 
Why should there be an organiza- 
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tion directed specifically to dealing 
with doctors and hospitals? The in- 
dustry has been dealing with hos- 
pitals and doctors for decades. Why 
now a further organized effort? 
There are many reasons, the follow- 
ing among them: 


Millions of People 


First, there is the sheer size of our 
business. Over two billion dollars a 
year are now collected in accident 
and health premiums, a large share 
for hospital, surgical, medical, X-ray, 
diagnostic expense, and such like. 
Coverage in these fields has been ex- 
tended to many millions of people. 
This in turn has tremendously in- 
creased the number of contacts be- 
tween the insurance industry and the 
doctors and hospitals. Contacts that 
some years ago ran into the tens 
of thousands now run literally into 
the millions. With contacts on so 
vast a scale it becomes a matter of 
common sense that we seek to make 
them in a manner that is as pleasant 
and as efficient for each group con- 
cerned as is possible. 

Then there is the economic rela- 
tionship we bear to each other. Our 
rate structures and the form given 


our coverages depend on the charges 
of hospitals and doctors and how 
they conduct their operations. 
There is the need for keeping 
abreast of the constant changes oc- 
curring in the field. Take the hos- 
pitals, for example. Under the 
pressure of mounting costs, methods 
of computing charges undergo con- 
stant change. Public support has 
replaced philanthropic support. The 
hospitals are increasingly becoming 
community health institutions and 
teaching centers. The existence of 
prepayment care, the training of the 
doctor and his dependence on labora- 
tory methods, the convenience of 
treating people in hospitals—all con- 
tribute to increased hospital occu- 
pancy. The existence of prepayment 
care is, I understand, modifying in 
some cases the physical structure of 
hospitals, and the existence of wide 
spread prepaid care is cutting down 
the teaching material formerly 
available. Many more things could 
be cited and these things all affect us. 


A Case of Necessity 


All these things and others mean 
that we must of necessity be inter- 
ested in doctors and hospitals. We 
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must be interested in how they carry 
on their work, in the charges they 
make, how well they understand 
sound insurance principles and the 
understanding and sympathy they 
extend to the voluntary insurance 
system. 

The doctors and hospitals in turn 
cannot help but have an interest in 
what the insurance industry does. 
These same millions of people who 
are insured with us must be dealt 
with by them as patients and as 
debtors. There must be an interest 
in how well we gear our product to 
the practicalities of hospital and 
medical care and how well we do the 
job of making payment for the kind 
of care they would like to provide. 
A large share of the income of doc- 
tors and hospitals is provided 
through insured prepayment - plans. 
There is, thus, further evidence of 
our economic interdependence. 

All of these foregoing matters 
make advisable a greatly increased 
interchange of viewpoint with doc- 
tors and hospitals, and one of the 
purposes of the Health Insurance 
Council is to see that there is such 
helpful interchange of viewpoints. 
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We can hardly expect the most eff- 
cient and helpful relationship to be 
achieved without a substantial con 
tact between the parties directly at 
interest. We all know from our 
common experience how helpful di- 
rect contacts are in conveying in- 
formation, removing misunderstand- 
ings, improving relations 
producing better work. 

Where people working on differ 
ent segments of the same problem 
fail to meet, there is likely to be in 
efficiency and a lack of the strength 
that comes from a unity of purpose 
The absence of contact can result in 
worse things such as uncertainty, 
suspicions and an atmosphere of ill- 
founded charges, little conducive to 
sound progress. 


and 


How It Operates 


There are other reasons for our 
joining together in a common indus 
try effort, but I think the foregoing 
is enough to point up the general 
wisdom and necessity for the kind 
of organized effort the Health In 
surance Council is endeavoring to 
carry on. With that as a background 


| should like to record something 
about the Health Council itself, how 
it is constituted, how it operates, 
some of its successes and weaknesses, 
and to point up a little of its future 
program. 

First, something as to its organiza- 
tion. The Council is technically a 
confederation of associations. Asso- 
ciations and not individuals are the 
members. The following organiza- 
tions compose the Council: The 
Sureau of Accident and Health Un 
derwriters, the Life Insurance As 
sociation of America, the American 
l.ife Convention, the International 
Claim Association, the Life Insurers 
Conference, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the American Mutual 
Alliance and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. 

The Health Council has no em 
ployees of its own though there is a 
staff serving it. All the organizations 
mentioned contribute to the out-of 
pocket expenses except the Interna 
tional Claim and the Association of 
Medical Directors which have no 
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Caution: dangerous curves 


Keeping your fire protection properly balanced with 
changes in processes as well as ups and downs in pro- 
duction is vital to efficient, profitable operation. 


You'll find your best answer to this serious fire problem 
which is currently confronting industry by installing an 
expansible, fully approved C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption 

Changes in your fire protection requirements are easily 
and economically provided for with a C-O-TWO Low Pres- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fir 





Detecting System 


sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System by 
initially installing an oversized storage tank and adding 
where necessary the supplementary discharge facilities at a 
later date. 

Flexibility is the keynote ... the low pressure carbon 
dioxide storage tanks range in capacity from one to fifty 
tons ... discharge facilities can be either manual mechan- 
ical, manual electric, automatic mechanical, automatic elec- 
tric or a combination of these . . . especially installed to fit 
your particular needs. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Loss Conito€ 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


ACTUAL FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses of $815 million for 

the vear 1952 as recently re 

ported by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the largest on 
record, are disconcerting. In_ spite 
of the fervent fire prevention efforts 
of the National Board, the National 
lire Protection Association, the in- 
surance rating bureaus, the many 
insurance engineers, not to mention 
the state fire marshals’ offices and 
local fire departments; and over- 
riding the constantly improved 
public and private fire protection 
facilities, the staggering values de- 
stroved by fire continue to grow. 


Better Than It Appears 


This is terrifying ; but let us pause 
and take a second look. Maybe we 
are doing better than we think. The 
picture changes drastically when it is 
recognized that the publicized loss 
figures have not been ‘‘adjusted”’ or 
compensated for the giant swings in 
property values that are invisibly 
embalmed within these obituary fire 
statistics. They simply portray the 
cold dollar values destroyed by fire 
from year to year, as represented 
by the insurable values or appraisal 
values at the time of the fire. 

This may sound very factual, but 
truthfully, one cannot logically com- 
pare such a fire loss statistic for 1952 
for example, with one for, say 1932, 
nor for other year. Values 
change. Property that was worth 
$400 million in 1932, the deep de 
pression year, if physically the same 
today would be worth over $1,300 


any 
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HARRY A. FANCKBONER 
Engineer, Marsh & McLennan 
Chicago, Illinois 


million, and this is not an exaggera 
tion. Even property of the boom 
1928 $450 
had it 
fire under today’s costs 


vear of valued at say 
destroved by 
( today ’s 
dollar value) would have resulted in 
a loss of twice well over that amount, 
or about $1,084 million. That is the 
same property burning ; one year the 
loss is $450 million; in another year 
the loss on the 
$1,084 million 


million, heen 


same property is 
While dollar-value savings are of 
still more 
important is the conservation of our 
resources in the form of actual phys 
ical property. That, precisely, is the 
aim of our fire prevention and pro 
tection endeavors. Everything con 
sidered, including loss of business 
or imcome, 


great concern, possibly 


loss of man-hours of 
work and loss of wages, it would be 
cheaper to destroy a million dollars 
in cash, than a million dollars worth 
of productive or serviceable property 
\ccordingly, a plant or a home is, 
as a long-term asset, just as valuable 
to the nation during a $450 million 
year as during a $1,084 million year 
\fter all, it is not the value of the 
property that has changed, but sim 
ply the worth of the dollar. Obvi 
ously, the results of fire conservation 
work cannot be accurately measured 
in terms of vacillating dollars alone ; 
they must be appraised on the basis 
of the actual, tangible physical prop 
erty saved from destruction 


Llow, then, are we to know what 
are the true results of our fire con 
servation efforts? We think that our 
fire-loss record of $815 million this 
past year is ghastly, as it unquestion 
ably is. Moreover, it seems all the 


more threatening when compared 
with the figures for other years; 
e.g., only $554 million in 1946; $314 
million in 1942; and a “puny” $235 
million in 1935, to quote a few ex 


amples. 


Contrary to Statistics 


However, if the loss figures are 
adjusted for the tremendous rise in 
values that has taken place during 
recent years, we find that, contrary 
to these statistics, it can be shown 
that the destruction of property was 
actually occurring on a far more 
disastrous scale during many pre 
vious years than at present. These 
drastically different results are given 
in detail later on 

Chis showing is all the more aston 
ishing when still another factor is 
taken into consideration. This is the 
vast expansion in the actual volume 
ol physical property during the past 
ten or fifteen years in the form of 
new and enlarged plant, mercantile 
Were this 
factor introduced into the computa 


and housing facilities 
tion, a still more favorable compari 
son with former years would appear 
Present fire destruction, feeding not 
only upon much higher-valued ma 
terial, but also on a greatly increased 
amount, could have been expected 
Continued n *he next page} 





Loss Control—Continued 

to show a more serious gain in vol- 
ume. That this has not actually 
materialized, as will be demonstrated, 
reflects great credit upon the effec- 
tiveness of our fire protection and 
fire prevention activities. It can 
hardly be accounted for in any other 
way. 

It is by putting the loss figures 
through the wringer and squeezing 
out the portion which represents 
nothing but the inflated values, which 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the actual rate of destruction, that 
we emerge with a totally new and 
much more nearly accurate concept 
of the situation. We then find out 


relatively how much actual property 
has been burning, not simply what 
dollar-values have been going up in 
smoke. To obtain this information 
was the purpose of the investigation 
which uncovered the highly interest- 
ing disclosures presented here 


Equitable Comparison 


Several lines of approach to this 
problem were studied. It was finally 
recognized that the most nearly ac- 
curate picture could be obtained by 
applying appraisal value adjustment 
tables to the actual fire loss figures. 
By this means, the loss statistics for 
the various years could be placed 
upon the same plane of valuation. 








NEW ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION TECHNIQUE 


The Nielson “back-pressure arm-lift’ method, which has now been adopted as 
standard by the American Red Cross, the Armed Forces and the National Safety 
Council, is demonstrated in these scenes from a new motion picture, Seconds 
Count,” produced by the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. The “back-pres- 
sure arm-lift" method increases chances of revival since it pulls fresh air into 
the lungs as well as expelling air from them. In administering it, rescuer rocks 
forward exerting pressure on victim's back and then rocks backwards grasping 
victim's arms, repeating cycle at the rate of from ten to twelve times a minute. 








That is, the fire loss for each former 
year could be translated into terms 
of today’s costs and values, thus 
making easily possible a thoroughly 
equitable comparison of the actual 
amount of property that had been 
destroyed by fire from year to year. 

The National Board’s figures were 
ideal for this purpose, inasmuch as, 
being compiled largely from insur- 
ance company loss records, they did 
automatically embody such factors 
as depreciation and the then current 
movement in property values right 
down to the day of the fire. Taking 
them up from there, and skipping 
over to today’s costs as applied to 
each individual year, a surprisingly 
accurate figure could be obtained 
showing what that identical property 
would have been worth at that time, 
but under today’s costs. In other 
words, it would show what the fire 
loss would have been on the day the 
fire occurred, had property costs 
been the same then as they are today. 

It was not overlooked that the 
official loss record included all kinds 
of property; not only buildings, but 
also personal property, or so-called 
“contents.” This includes everything 
from household goods to stock, 
commodities, supplies, machinery 
and other equipment. The virtual 
impossibility of conducting such in- 
numerable individual analyses made 
it obvious that a general and fairly 
simple, average adjustment must be 
made in the case of “contents,” such 
as actually had been done in the 
case of building values. 


A Similar Pattern 


It was recognized that in general, 
the variations in the over-all cost of 
most kinds of commodities, mate 
rials, supplies, machinery and equip- 
ment had followed a pattern not 
identical with but quite similar to 
that of building structures inasmuch 
as, after all, they had been subject 
to quite the same inflationary in- 
fluence. Moreover, a construction 
project involves many of these same 
items, and both categories include 
labor costs somewhere along the line. 

Therefore, to simplify matters, it 
seemed entirely logical to apply the 
same adjustment to the entire fire 
loss inasmuch as at best, only a sort 
of average conversion could be made. 


{Continued on page 29) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during June | 
amounted to $67,644,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
15.5% over losses of $58,585,000 re- 
ported for June, 1952 and an in- 
crease of 5.3% over losses of $64,- 
239,000 for May, 1953. 

Losses for the first six months of 
1953 now total $432,081,000, an in- 
crease of 6.8% over the first six 
months of 1952, when they amounted 
to $404,653,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and un- 
reported losses. 














1951 1952 


July . $52,220,000 $61,675,000 

August re 55,416,000 56,462,000 

September .. 53,398,000 58,949,000 

October ..... 54,660,000 63,958,000 

November . 60,064,000 65,129,000 

I iavielaiis 68 206.000 74 127.000 ++. You unintentionally injure someone while ..» @ guest is injured in your home 
oe ears hunting .. . fishing . . . golfing 





1952 1953 
Tanuary . 74,155,000 76,659,000 
Fe ‘bruary AOS 69,925,000 72,706,000 
72.254.000 83,471,000 
67,380,000 67 362,000 


hy, ~ a 
May 62,354,000 64,239,000 hp — 
58'585,000 67,644,000 Seo rm than ¢ a day 
Totals .... $748,617,000 $812,381,000 ; 


MOTOR VEHICLE . +. @ passerby trips on your child's toy you Cam fave ee 
DEATHS 


1951 1952 1953 


January 2,630 2,810 @ LEGAL DEFENSE even though the claim is groundless. 
February i. 2,630 2,630 
? y, 
a 2200 2810) @ UP TO $250 MEDICAL COSTS for each non-resident injured. 
2. 820 3,150 3,090 
——S ———— (FOR PERSONAL ACTIVITIES (except auto accidents) ANYWHERE!) 
Five Months ... 13,330 13,740 14,230 
June 3,070 3,050 
July 3,150 3.130 
August . 3,460 3,720 | OUR COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 
— Heo cane | gives you all this for only $10 a year or $25 for three years. 
November 3,500 3,670 It’s protection you need the year ‘round and especially now a 
December ...... 3,490 ; 3,710 during the active summer months! Call our agent See 


Total 37, 38,000 in your community ... or write us for his name. 











@ $10,000 LIABILITY PROTECTION 





* Also certain other household residents. 


Cee, 


For the best in protection ... as : 
ACCIDENTAL Call vour American Surety Agent! 
DEATHS ~ 


Five Months } 
1952 1953 Change | 
ALL TYPES*. 36,100 35,200 3% | 

Motor vehicle.. 13,740 14,230 +4% | 

Other public .. 5,100 5,000 2% com PANY 
eer 12,400 11,300 9% 

Occupational I 3D 2h | 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum | §iDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are | AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
included under both headings 








NOW YOU SEE IT— 
NOW YOU DON'T 


A REAL ESTATE agent, being in a 
hurry, and assuming that the door 
to an apartment was open, 
walked plumb-dab into a plate of 
glass. It sort of flattened out his 
nose and its surroundings. 


Travelers Protection 


house 


SEVEN PERISH IN FIRE 


A FIRE IN A Westport, Mass., 
home ended the lives of a mother and 
seven children. The father and 
older boy, who were away at the 
time of the fire, work on the night 
shift in a textile plant. Fire started 
downstairs in the home and fumes 
seeped upstairs through floor vents. 
The mother and children, 
ranging in age from three to six 
teen, 


seven 


were all aslecp on the second 
oor. They were overcome by smoke 


before they could arouse sufficiently 


to reach the windows. When the 
firemen arrived all were dead. 


John Hancock Patriot 


THE UNDERLYING CAUSE 
ALL OVER THE WORLD, research is 
going forward to determine the 
underlying cause of traffic accidents. 
The burden of evidence is establish 
ing several facts: 

1. It is not the fault of the vehicle 

Only a small percentage of acci 

dents (less than 10 percent) can be 
recorded as examples of mechanical 
failure. 
2. The Road and the Weather were 
not the cause—Not more than five 
hundred can be 
blamed upon bad road conditions or 
adverse weather 


accidents in one 


28 


3. The Human Element is responsi 
ble—Over 85% of all traffic acci 
dents may be charged to failure on 
the part of the driver or the pedes 
trian. 

4. Research is further developing 
the proposition that “We Drive As 
We Live.” If I cannot control my- 
self in my home with my family, on 
the golf course, in my eating, in my 
drinking—I will be a poor bet as a 
consistently safe driver. This ap 
plies to me, to you, and to all drivers. 


W. Arch Bryce in General Accident Fire & Life 
General's Review 


IN THE SAFETY OF ONE'S 
HOME 
BURNS, FALLS, gunshot wounds, 
poisoning, and severe cuts are all 
accidents which happen most fre- 
quently at home and are childhood’s 
great killers and disablers. One out 
of five deaths due to burns is that 
of a child under five and victims of 
fatal poisoning accidents are most 
often children not yet five years old. 
These accidents most commonly oc- 
cur at home, where children should 
be the safest. 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults 


GOING TO THE DOGS 
\ JURY AWARDED $1,625 to the 
owner of a German Shepherd dog 
suffering from ‘“‘nervous trauma” as 
the result of an automobile accident. 
The dog did not sustain any physical 
injuries but became so nervous he 
could no longer appear in dog shows 
and so his value was greatly depre- 
ciated. The owner was awarded 
$11,715 for personal injuries and 
medical expenses. 


Canadian Fire Insurance Co. 
—Service and Indemnity 


WHO AM |? 


I AM MORE POWERFUL than the 
combined armies of the world. 

[ have destroyed more men than 
all the wars of the nations. 

1 am more deadly than bullets, 
and I have wrecked more 
than the mightiest of guns. 

I steal in the United States alone 
over $500,000,000 each year. 

| spare no one, and I find my 
victims among the rich and the poor 
alike, the young and the old, the 
strong and the weak, widows and 
orphans know me. 

I massacre thousands upon thou 
sands of wage earners in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do 
most of my work silently. 

You are warned against me, but 
you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere—in the home, 
on the street, in the factory, at rail 
road crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush, maim; I give 
nothing but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

Who am I? 


I am Carelessness!! 
National Casualty Co 


homes 


Agents Record 


PRELUDE TO TRAGEDY 


rHIRTY-FOUR persons are going to 
burn to death in the United States 
every day during 1953, and one 
thousand homes each day will suffer 
fire damage, prophesies Percy Bug 
bee, manager of the National Fire 
Protection Association. Every day 
four hundred seventy-five fires will 
be started by careless smokers and 
fifty-five fires by children playing 
with matches. 

Fireman's Fund Record 
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The results were even more as- 
tonishing than had been anticipated. 
Instead of the ominous, ever-rising 
fire-loss curve indicated by the dol- 
lar-loss statistics in recent years, an 
amazingly uniform factual rate of 
burning was revealed, especially for 
the period which has followed the 
devastating billion-dollar annual rate 
of destruction which was occurring 
prior to 1933, as now revealed by the 
new, adjusted index. 

In fact, that disastrous rate of 
burning in those earlier years, now 
disclosed for the first time, is one of 
the most surprising features brought 
to view by the new index. It should 
he remembered that this index does 
not undertake to revise or change 
the actual fire losses for those prior 
vears; what it depicts is these same 
losses stated in terms of “uniform” 
dollars. For greater clarity, the 
amounts shown might be thought of 
as units of property destroyed, 
rather than as dollars of value. 


The Actual Amount 


Using these unit property losses 
for the past thirteen years, when the 
dollar-rate of destruction was rising 
from $306 million in 1940 to over 
$815 million in 1952, the actual 
amount of physical property that 
burned proved to be as_ follows, 
dollars, but 
representing equal units of tangible 
property destroyed, for each year 
starting with 1940 : $668, $665, $638, 
$731, $826, $866, $853, $848, S858, 
$788, $739, $751 and $815. 


stated in millions of 


These strangely uniform figures 
22% for 
the period, compared with the terri 
fying increase of 166% indicated by 
the monetary-loss statistics. 


show an increase of only 


It is particularly noteworthy that, 
for the years 1944 through 1948, 
when the dollar losses were rising 
from a “meager” $437 million to an 
ominous $715 million, the actual 
unit-rate of property destruction is 
shown to have remained practically 
stationary from year to year, as 
spectacularly portrayed by the ad- 
justed or unit losses for those same 
vears, namely $826, $866, $853, 
$848 and $858. This particular set 
of comparative figures dramatizes 
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It’s MORE than fire safety, SIR... 


ENGINEERED 


fire protection 


W hen it comes to the planning of fire protection for your plant or 
business, there's considerably more to be viewed than the price. Of course, 
you wrll want to be fully informed on the economics of protecting your 
property, but it’s equally important to know that the method of protection 
is the best available for any given area of your building. 

Ic is for that reason that through the years we have not limited ourselves 
to the design and installation of only certain types of protection. Like you, 
we study the economic factors involved. Then, following a thorough inves- 
tigation of all elements of your overall fire safety problem, we design, manu- 
facture and install the type of protection best by test for maximum safety. I's 


engineered “ Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION for you .. 


able at any price! 


Why not tind out how engi- 
FIRE’ 
PROTECTION can save dol- 


neered Aytomatic 


lars for your business whether 
you ever have a fire or not 
Remember, what's worth in 
suring is worth protecting 4 
Write for Bulletin 66, the ABC 
It’s FREE 


of Fire Protection 


the etfect of value-inflation upon the 
fire loss index. 

Thus, it is shown that the great 
upward swing in fire losses as indi- 
cated by the monetary record, has 
actually depicted little more than 
the rise in property values. It did 
not reflect the actual relative rate 
of destruction of tangible property, 
which factually has not changed so 
substantially, after all 

For the benefit of those who may 
be interested in a full, running ac 


. the finest avail- 


E / ‘ 


Wuadlemule 


Sotinkle Z 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


the 
shows the comparative figures for 
each year from 1926 through 1952 
\ll figures are in millions of dol 
lars 


count, tollowing tabulation 


The first column shows the offi 
cial annual fire losses as reported by 
the National Board of 
The 


the same losses adjusted 


Fire Under 
writers show 
for the 


variations in costs, namely, what the 


next hgures 


losses would have been if the costs 
in each of the various years had been 
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GOOD CLAIM SERVICE IS | 
NOT JUST A CLAIM | 
Pan American agents know from experience that when 


they sell our quick, fair claim settlements, they're | 
* . . | 
selling a reality, not a pipe dream. 


Pan Awernican Casuanry Covpany 


T. E. GAMMAGE, SR. President © WOME OFFICE 4001 TRAVIS ST. © 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 














There’s A Better Way 


The flip could lead to a “flop” when the quest is 
pleasure . or greater profit. Northwestern 
agents know they’re headed in the right direc- 
tion for more business representing this mutual 
company. Dividends to policyholders, prompt 
claim settlements and dependable insurance are 
just some of the features that result in the 
economy of easier sales and the security of con- 
tinuing renewals. Any of our department offices 
will be glad to tell you more about this . . 


contact the one nearest you, 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


*wOme orfice + WASHINGTON. 
Dollos New York 
Raleigh Salt Lake City Son Francisco Vancouver, Canodo 


* Seattce 


Chicago Los Angeles Portland 
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the same. These lower figures, there- 
fore, depict the actual, relative unit 
rate of tangible property destruc- 
tion, stated for convenience in terms 
of “uniform” dollars, as 
from the mere monetary 
( Last six digits omitted. ) 


distinct 


k sses 


Year Monetary Loss 
1926 . $561 

ee 472 
ee 4604 

1929 . 459 
a ree 501 
ae 451 1,287 
1932 400 1,362 
1933 271 S41 
eee 271 767 
ee 235 635 
1936. ; 266 711 
Sor 5. 254 627 
1938 .... 258 641 
1939 wit 275 605 
1940. 285 608 
194] 303 665 
1942 314 638 
1943 - 373 731 
1944 .... 437 826 
1945 484 866 
1946 554 

1947 647 

LL ee 715 

1949 651 

|, eee 648 

1951 730 

1952 815 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


F egpneinae NO STATE has adopted 
a non-occupational temporary 
disability benefits program since 
1949, more than thirty bills calling 
for such programs were introduced 
in eleven states this year. The only 
one to pass called for a study of the 
need for a disability fund in Minne 
sota. The Research Council for Eco 
nomic Security, a nonprofit organ- 
ization engaged in research into 
social and economic problems, has 
released a report on disability insur 
ance which reviews the disability 
insurance laws, describes their oper- 
ations from 1942 to 1952 and gives 
the legislative picture as of May of 
this year. 


ARSON ARRESTS UP 50%, 


Adjusted Loss 
$1,343 
1,159 
1,119 
1,134 
1,350 


Srey AND CONVICTIONS of 
adult arsonists increased 50% 
in 1952 according to a report of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The Board notes that there 
was no particular geographical con- 
centration of the crimes nor is it able 
to point to any single economic rea- 
son as responsible for the increase 
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CASUALTY RATE INCREASES 


ESPITE INCREASES put into effect 
D:: recent years, automobile lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
rates of stock insurance companies 
rose an average of only 59% ona 
countrywide basis from the pre-war 
period to the close of 1952, as com- 
pared with an increase of 91% in 
consumers’ prices during the same 
period, according to the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
A study of six major casualty insur- 
ance lines including automobile lia- 
bility shows, contrary to general 
public belief, that stock company 
countrywide rates for these major 
lines rose an average of only 31% 
(weighted on the basis of premium 
volume) on an equivalent coverage 
basis during the same period. Be- 
tween 1939 and the end of 1952, 
countrywide average rates for work- 
men’s compensation were reduced 
36% on an equivalent coverage basis 
and rates for burglary, theft and 
robbery were lowered 2%, accord- 
ing to the study. General liability 
rates rose 35%, boiler and machin- 
ery 26% and glass 89%. 


Workmen's Compensation 


On the average, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates, for all 
the states where private insurance 
carriers write this coverage, were 
the equivalent of 36% below the 
prewar level on the basis of the 
same benefits to workers then pre- 
vailing, according to the survey. 
However, in 1952 benefits payable by 
insurance companies to workers cov- 
ered by compensation insurance were 
approximately 33% higher than be- 
fore the war, the study pointed out, 
and even taking these increased 
benefits into consideration the rates 
paid by business and industry still 
averaged 14% below the prewar 
level. 

For all states combined where 
private insurance carriers write 
workmen’s compensation coverage, 
the average rates were steadily re- 
duced year after year from 1939 
through 1950, despite higher bene- 
fits that were provided for workers 
by legislative action. In 1951 rates 
turned upward and in 1952 the rise 
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continued, but rates still remain well 
below prewar, according to the study. 
The lower rate level of 1952 as com- 
pared with 1939 was primarily at- 
tributed to a marked decline in in- 
dustrial injury frequency and sever 
ity and to higher payrolls. 


Automobile Liability 


Che rise in automobile liability 
insurance rates since 1939 was at- 
tributed largely to the inflation- 
induced increases in claim costs for 
both bodily injuries and property 
damage. This unfavorable situation 
was further aggravated, according to 
the study, by a marked upturn since 
1949 in claim frequency, that is, the 
number of claims per given number 
of insured cars. 

The increase in hospital costs over 
the past decade and the marked rise 
in the size of verdicts rendered in 
liability suits during the same period 
have naturally helped to raise the 
average cost of claims for bodily 
injuries, the study pointed out. 
Charges for hospital care rose 180%, 
it was explained, and the average 
verdict for the plaintiff in liability 
suits in New York State, for ex- 
ample, increased 132% in this pe- 
ried, while jury awards in other 
areas have followed an upward trend. 

The rise in the average cost of 
property damage claims was attrib- 
uted to the effect of inflation and 
other factors. New automobile prices 
and the costs of car repairs have in- 
creased 150%, the study pointed out. 


General Liability 


While rates for general liability 
insurance rose an average of 35%, 
it was pointed out that some cov- 
erages in this line were priced below 
and others above the prewar level. 
Rates for owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability insurance and ele- 
vator liability insurance, it was 
shown, rose above the prewar level, 
while manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ liability insurance and product 
liability insurance rates declined be 
low the prewar level. 

Of course, inflation—higher hos 
pital costs, medical expenses, jury 


MODEST 


awards, for instance—has also been 
a factor tending to increase claim 
costs under all general liability cov 
erages, it was pointed out 


Burglary, Theft and Robbery 


During World War II, the study 
pointed out, the crime rate declined 
and burglary rates were reduced, 
dropping finally in 1945 to a point 
almost 15% below the prewar level. 
But with the end of the war, the 
crime rate started to climb again and 
insurance rates accordingly. 
Nevertheless, at the close of 1952, 
the countrywide average rates were 
still 2% below the prewar level 


rose 


Boiler and Machinery 


The 26% increase in boiler and 
machinery insurance rates over the 
prewar level was attributed to a 
number of factors, including infla- 
tion. Inspection costs take a large 
part of the insurance premium dollar 
and these costs have increased. 
Higher labor and material costs have 
also tended to increase the amount of 
extra expense paid under a policy 
for repair work—frequently involv- 
ing overtime pay schedules—in order 
to prevent business stoppage or re 
duce its duration, the study pointed 
out. 


Glass 


Glass insurance rates pursued a 
fairly even course from 1939 to 
1946, but in November of 1946, the 
Office of Price Administration re 
linquished controls over glass prices 
and the cost of replacement began 
to increase steadily and sharply, ac- 
cording to the study. Since 1946, 
replacement cost of glass in the New 
York metropolitan area, for example, 
increased 90%, which meant that a 
glass replacement job that cost $100 
under OPA controls cost $190 in 
1952, the study revealed. Inasmuch 
as glass insurance rates are directly 
related to replacement costs, the rise 
in prices, it was said, had the effect 
of increasing the countrywide aver 
age rate to 89% above the prewar 
level. 
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Hk. previous discussion has 

had to do with class rates 

and class statistics. But ex 
cept for habitational risks, most risks 
are given specific rates by the use of 
schedules. These specific rates are 
made not only for buildings. They 
are also published for contents in 
each of the various occupancies in 
a multiple-occupancy building. There 


may also be separate rates for equip 
ment 


and stock in the same occu 

To get the most from the 
money spent in operating the sta- 
tistical Plan, therefore, it should be 
used as far as possible to adjust 


pancy. 


schedules as well as to adjust class 
rates, 


Adaptation to Schedule Rates 


This can be done within the frame- 
work for a reporting system sug 
gested in the two previous articles. 
The Plan can be adapted to adjust 
schedules with practically any de 
sired degree of precision and with 
out disrupting or basically changing 
it. But before talking about adapta 
tions which would be required there 
for, it is best to examine the sched- 
ules now in use and to see how far 
they accord with reality. 

Before anything can be done to 
adjust fire rating schedules statisti 
cally, they themselves must be sta- 
tistically sound. It is safe to say that 
no schedule in use in the United 
States today meets this requirement. 
In the first place, it is ventured that 
the very existence of more than one 
schedule indicates that this is so. 
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Part 3 


JOHN S. McGUINNESS 
C.P.C.U. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


There are appreciable climatic and 
constructional differences between 
parts of this large country, but no 
one has proved that they make neces 
sary any major differences in sched 
ules such as those which exist. It 
may be that one or all of the present 
schedules fail to take proper account 
of one or more factors which affect 
fire probability. Experience collected 
in the proper form under a schedule 
properly conceived (which includes 
meeting the requirements of statis 
tical theory) will help point out any 
such deficiencies and their 
remedy may be found. 


where 


One indication that schedules are 
not correct is the fact that where 
there are separate schedules for three 
or four construction, a 
building of mixed construction may 
be given one rate under one schedule 
and a different one under a second 
schedule. 


classes of 


The same is true where 
there are separate schedules for dif- 
ferent occupancies which give differ- 
ent rates for the same multi-occu 
pancy building. 

\nother such 
found in the treatment of 
kinds of hazards 


indication may be 
various 
Hazards of cause 
(and only these) should be recog 
nized by additive charges. Hazards 
of transmittibility and damageability 
should be charged for by percentage 
or other functional modifications 
of the charges for causative haz- 
ards. To the extent that either of 


these criteria is not met, the schedule 
is deficient. (ther indications of 
statistical deficiencies are the: use of 
an additive basis charge for othe 
than unanalyzed 
and the allowance for protection o1 
lack of it by a flat credit or charge 
rather than by a percentage or func 
tional modification. 


hazards of cause; 


Schedules May Be Unfair 


It might be appropriate to men 
tion that the use of schedules does 
not, as emphasized by some writers, 
“avoid discrimination” or insure that 
“rates produced . . . are fair to all 
purchasers of insurance and in no 
sense discriminate between risks of 
comparable hazard.” ' Use of sched 
ules does prevent unfair discrimina 
tion arising from personal prejudice 
of underwriters or from whim. But 
if a schedule is incorrectly conceived, 
in any of the 
above or in any other way, it merely 
freezes such unfair discrimination. 
That is, everyone affected by an in 
correct the schedule is 
unfairly discriminated against in the 


ways enumerated 


feature of 


But in contrast to those 
who are not affected by the incor 
rect feature, they are most definitely 
unfairly discriminated against 


same way. 


This problem is not one of black 
and white only, however. It involves 
gray. We can 
never reach perfection, we can only 
approach it. This can be done to a 


various shades of 


' Gallegher, E. F., “Rational Kates for Fire 
Insurance,” Insurance Series No. 64, American 
Management Association, 1946, p. 26 
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Fire Experience-——Continued 


greater and greater degree as prog- 
ress in our rating methods is made. 
ven with schedules correct from a 
statistical viewpoint there is the pos- 
sibility, within the degree of error 
of such schedules, that there is un- 
fair discrimination. But this is not 
something to be called “spreading 
the risk” and alibied or applauded. 
It is something to be reduced to the 
minimum, 


A Statistical Experiment 


The design of a fire rating sched- 
ule is nothing less than the design of 
a statistical experiment. ‘Design of 
experiments” is a separate and highly 
specialized part of mathematical sta- 
tistics. The design of a fire schedule 
is one of the most complicated prob- 
lems of statistical design that can 
he imagined, It is a problem worthy 
of the attention of the best mathe- 
matical statisticians in this country, 
as well as of the best fire rating 
experts. It has had the attention of 
the latter but not, to my knowledge, 
of the former. It is suggested that 
the participation of neither is dis- 
pensable 

This is not an original suggestion. 
In the very interesting description 
of the meetings which produced the 
firsts New York Standard Fire Tn 


surance Policy in the 1880's, con- 
tained in a book published by the 
Insurance Society of New York,’ 
the author described the part played 
in deliberations by the attorney mem- 
ber of the committee. Everyone 
else was an expert underwriter. 
They all made suggestions and did 
most of the talking. They were the 
practical men and they were solving 
what was primarily a practical prob- 
lem. But everyone realized also that 
what they were essentially doing was 
designing a legal contract. And they 
very wisely gave the attorney the 
last word on phraseology. This is 
precisely the part to be played by 
the expert mathematical statistician 
in any committee designing the single 
national fire rating schedule. 

In the last few years a committee 
of rating bureau experts have held 
meetings to consider such a schedule. 
I do not believe that they had the 
benefit of such advice as is suggested 
above. Until they do, it is practi- 
cally certain that their efforts will 
not meet with success. 

After a correctly designed sched- 
ule is in use, what changes will be 
necessary in the reporting Plan to 
adjust the schedule _ statistically? 
Essentially what will be needed is 
a further breakdown of some of the 


2 Kennedy, E. R., “Origin of the Standard 
Policy of Fire Insurance,” in The Fire Insurance 
Contract, Insurance Society of New York, 1922, 
pp. 20-40 





Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY: ( ly avtere? 1848 


OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CASTERN DEPART MEN! PRiodeipme 


LeRoy, Ohio 


PaCitiC COAST DEPARTMENT Los Angeles, Ookland, Son Francisco 


present bases of reporting: occu- 
pancy, construction, protection, ex- 
posure, Copies of the surveys for 
all schedule-rated risks are avail- 
able in the various rating bureaus. 
They (or a statistically correct sam- 
ple) must be supplied to the statis- 
tical office. For losses, it is sug- 
gested that along with the data al- 
ready mentioned as necessary for 
class rates, a copy of the rating 
schedule showing the items which 
were involved in the fire would be 
needed. 


Sampling Practical 


To begin with, this would seem to 

be a vast undertaking. It would be. 
Sut with the enormous group of 

risks thus presented, it is most prob- 
able that a sampling plan could be 
worked out, either at the beginning 
or later on, which would reduce the 
work load not merely to the present 
one, but possibly below it. This re- 
duction of work would vary by 
classes. It would probably still be 
necessary to report one hundred 
per cent of the risks in classes com- 
posed of only a small number of 
risks. At the other extreme, a very 
small percentage of the risks in such 
large classes as those in the mer- 
cantile group should suffice. 

The benefits from the introduc- 
tion of a statistically accurate rating 
and statistical reporting system will 
not be limited to the rate-making 
field alone. Another very valuable 
use for the collected data is the sta- 
tistical setting of net retentions. 
This can apply to individual risks 
and (for fire) city blocks, considered 
not only as individual risks but also 
as parts of catastrophe areas. With 
the trend to insuring against more 
and more perils which involve losses 
occurring at the same time to risks 
scattered over wide areas, the prac- 
ticeability of underwriting risks as 
though they were independent is 
diminishing. A conflagration can 
only extend as far as the (physical) 
city limits. But windstorm, earth- 
quake, or flood can extend over 
hundreds of square miles. It is in- 
creasingly vital to underwrite on 
the basis of catastrophe areas as well 
as of individual risks. With sta- 
tistical help along this line, the ex- 
perience of the individual company 
should be smoothed not only by 
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more accurately determining most- 
probable-loss-values for the single 
risk, but by relating these in an 
orderly manner to the limitations 
required by catastrophe possibilities. 


Fire Protection Schedule 


Another important possible use of 
the information gathered is the sta- 
tistical adjustment of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Sched- 
ule for Grading the Fire Protection 
of Cities and Towns. It can certainly 
not be stated with any degree of 
certainty that each of the five thou- 
sand points contained in this sched- 
ule is equal to each of the others. It 
is also probable that a point in a cer 
tain category—tire department, for 
instance—may be worth more or less 
in actual probability of fire loss in 
southern California than it is in 
northern Maine, or Florida, or 
somewhere This schedule 
should first be redesigned to what 
ever extent is necessary to make it 
conform with statistical principles. 
The data reporting Plan should then 
he accordingly readjusted to furnish 
the necessary data in proper form 
so that the schedule may be changed 
with maximum accuracy. 


else. 


A by-product of such adjustment, 
alter which could be certain 
within the previously set limits that 
the schedule points were equivalent, 
would be the possibility of using a 


we 


continuous scale in the rating sched 
ule for the effects of protection, 
rather than the less refined ten-class 
differentiation 
ployed. 
Another the results 
from an improved statistical system 
would be the extension, to the de 


now generally em 


benefit of 


gree of keenness which experience 
shows 1s warranted, of the same type 
of analysis to other perils affecting 
property. Such perils as explosion 
(both explosion of burning matter 
and of pressure vessels) which have 
exposure characteristics similar to 
those of fire could be handled on the 
same basis. This would be a mate 
rial improvement over the present 
scheme, that for 
power plant insurance, which takes 
little cognizance of exposure hazards 
and problems. 


especially over 


And as important as any other 
point mentioned, the use of such a 
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CHARACTER 


Character, a wise man once noted, is what you 
are—reputation is what others say you are. We value 
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our reputation—but never overestimate it. We prize 
our character—and constantly try to improve it. This, 
we believe, is our greatest guarantee of continuing 
service to our agents, to the industry 
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universal system would result in 
everybody doing things in a mannet 
similar to the way in which everyone 
else was doing them. The many (1 
helieve) artificial divisions of think 

ing and of methods within the insur 

ance business, based as they may be 
on short-term expediency, historical 
accident, or whatever, would tend to 
disappear much more rapidly. The 
wealth of experience of each of the 
different branches—much of which 
is now lost to the others due to sepa 


ratist tendencies based on long-time 
habit become im 
the others 


various 


patterns -would 
available to 
the 
would start talking and thinking im 
mutually 
everyone's great advantage 
unity of 


creasingly 
People in branches 
understandable terms, to 

\ tend 
thought 
voluntary cooperation of free minds, 
externally imposed regimenta 
might be the most important 
contribution the suggested changes 
could make. 


ency to such 


not 
tion 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Disaster on your Doorstep by Paul 
W. Kearney. 

An exposé of what fires are now 
costing the American public in terms 
of money and human life, this is a 
hard-hitting indictment of careless 
inspection, political corruption in the 
administration of fire departments, 
faulty building, obsolete equipment, 
inadequate and inadequately en- 
forced fire laws and public apathy 
toward fire On the more 
hopeful side, Mr. Kearney outlines 
a specific 


waste. 


program for stimulating 
public action to solve the problem. 

Mr. Kearney, who is said to be 
one of today’s most experienced 
writers on fire subjects, has devoted 
over twenty years to the study of 
this problem and has served on the 
President’s Conference for Fire Pre- 
vention. His material comes directly 
from the people most involved; the 
fire chiefs, firemen and fire marshals 
and fire insurance inspectors. The 
report is substantiated with dates, 
places and names. 


210 pages, $3; published by Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York 


Medical Aspects of Workmen's Com- 
pensation 

This is the second in a series of 
books dealing with a long-range 
study in workmen’s compensation 
costs, administration and operation 
in New York State. It records tran 
scripts of talks and questions and 
answers given by seven national 
authorities in their respective medi 
cal fields at a two-day session—one 
on medical treatment and care and 


the other on rehabilitation 


112 pages, $1.50 per single copy, 
and $1 each in lots of a dozen or 
more; available from the Social Se 
curity Division, Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, 
Inc., 99 Church Street, New York 
7, New York 


Working Together for Safety 

This handy employee rules manual 
contains instructions in safe work 
habits applicable to employees in 
most plants. 


The practical experi- 
ence of 


workers, supervisors and 


safety specialists have established the 


56 


sale practices covered, beginning 
with a list of general safety regula- 
tions and continuing with special 
sections on machine operation, hand 
tools, power tools, protective cloth- 
ing, fire prevention, materials han- 
dling and many other related topics. 
The manual is designed to serve as a 
permanent guide and handy refer- 
ence for each employee. 

32 pages, sample copy free; prices 
for quantities available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, li; 
Illinois. 
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FUNDS LACKING 


LTHOUGH THE LOUISIANA legis- 
lation enacted an automobile 
financial responsibility law during 
its 1952 session, no funds were voted 
for its administration. The division 
of the department of public safety to 
which this responsibility is entrusted 
has announced it will be unable to 
perform its functions unless funds 
are made available by the current 
special Legislative session. 
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STOCK CASUALTY RESULTS 


HE STOCK CASUALTY 
PANIES licensed in New York 


State developed an underwriting 
profit of $14.7 million on their coun 
trywide operations during the first 
three months of this year, according 
to figures compiled by the New 
York department. This compares 
with an underwriting loss of $35.8 
million for the first quarter of 1952 
and is the fourth consecutive quarter 
in which a profit has been shown. 
Profits for the second, third and 
fourth quarters of 1952 were $2.9 
million, $18.3 million and $31.0 mil- 
lion, respectively. In contrast, op- 
erations for the whole of 1951 re- 
sulted in a loss of $84.0 million for 
the casualty companies. 

The countrywide net casualty and 
surety premiums written by 268 
stock carriers licensed to transact 
insurance in the State of New York 
amounted in 1952 to $3,184,896,542 
and produced an overall underwrit 
ing profit of 0.3%, according to 
figures compiled by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
Coverages which developed an un- 
derwriting loss were the three major 
liability lines: automobile bodily in- 
jury liability, automobile property 
damage liability and liability other 
than automobile. For automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability combined the underwriting 
loss amounted to $61,976,164 com- 
pared with $87,564,570 in 1951, For 
liability other than automobile the 
loss was $20,740,631 compared with 
$18,470,406 in 1951. 


COM- 


KANE RETIRES FROM 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


EELING THAT HIS MAIN OBJEC- 
bem have been attained, 
Thomas L. Kane submitted his resig- 
nation as director of insurance to 
Charles E. Wilson, secretary of the 
Defense Department, effective July 
2. He was asked, however, to con 
tinue to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity. As the insurance branches 
of the three services are running 
smoothly, the division headed by Mr. 
Kane will be discontinued although, 
like Mr. Kane, the top advisors of 
his staff will remain available for 
consultation. 
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youre making a 
if you neglect truck-bus profits 


Don’t close your eyes to profitable truck-bus insurance ! 
Is it the technical details that bother you? 
Markel Service eliminates all your servicing headaches— 


lets you focus on selling ! 


And those selling prospects look bright. You are offering 
your customers not just a foolproof insurance 

policy —but a complete safety program as a free extra. 
Markel gives them 24-hour engineering service, 

day and night claims service, highway driver checks, 
traffic-hazard reports, safety meetings, awards 

systems, and mechanical inspections. Markel gives them 
an average 28% reduction in their accident rate— 


and then proceeds to lower their premiums accordingly! 


All you do is sell these extras— Markel takes care 
of delivery! And now, can’t you see your way 
clear to writing truck-bus insurance? The profit outlook 


is bright. Mail the coupon today for full details. 
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MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


WOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” 


Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 


in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 

Richmond, Va., Dept. B & 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
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Look for this. 


symbol of safety - 
on trucks and ° 
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WHEN GEORGE III heard of the French Alliance 
with the “United States of America,” he ordered Par- 
liament to offer the colonies everything they had ever 
demanded, except independence. Because bribes were 
widely used in those days, Parliament courted General 
Joseph Reed, aide-de-camp to Washington, with a large 
sum of money to influence Congress to accept Britain’s 
suggestion. General Reed answered, “I am not worth 
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but such as I am, the king of Great 
Britain, with all his wealth, is not rich enough to 
buy me.” 
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“NOW YOU CAN MAKE - 


DRY PHOTOCOPIES 
ANY COLOR” 


SYSTEMATIC 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything 
typed, written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies im color! The 
amazing Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes 

a dry photocopy in red, blue, green, yellow 

or any other color—including black and white— 
in less than 45 seconds. Now—‘‘color-code” 
orders, invoices, letters, etc.—speed up order 
filling and office procedure—save filing time! 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints 
from any original up to 11” wide, any length,/ 
whether printed on one or two sides opaque 
or translucent paper . . . all automatically. 
Finished copies are ready for instant use. Save 
up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking and 
outside copying service. Offers even greater 
savings in increased business efficiency. 


$0 LOW COSTi A complete Apeco Systematic 
Auto-Stat installation is priced well within 
the budget of even the smallest firm. 


“coror-cope” 
YOUR 
PHOTOCOPIES! 


Increase office ef- 
ficiency with cop- 
jes in any color 
for immediate i 
recognition, faster 
filing, speedier q 
handling. 


PRE-PRINTED 
COPIES FOR 
systems use 


Methods experts 
acclaim new pre- 
printed Auto-Stot 
copy system offer- 
ing simplified of- 
fice record proced- 
ure tailor-made to 3 
your particular 
needs. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS FREE ool ? - 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. BIN 83 
2853 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Il. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your factual book © 

nm ''29 ways to save time and money'’ and the Apeco 

Auto-Stat story. | understand this free booklet pictures 
Bans tells how | con use Apeco Auto-Stat in my office 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


NEW ELECTRONIC CALCULATOR 


NTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES Corp. has an- 
Rauece the introduction of a new commercial elec- 
tronic decimal calculator designed to meet the vast 
accounting and computing requirements in areas between 
those now served by its “giant brains” and the widely- 
used smaller machines such as the 604 electronic cal- 
culating punch and the card-programmed calculator. 

Called the IBM Magnetic Drum Calculator, the new 
machine combines one of the advanced memory devices 
and the stored program concept of 113M’s big “701.” 
recently announced, with new high speed reading ca- 
pacity in the conventional punched card equipment to 
achieve a powerful data processing machine for com- 
mercial and engineering requirements. 

In addition to its usefulness as an accounting and 
computing tool, the Magnetic Drum Calculator will be 
a vital factor in familiarizing business and industry 
with the stored program principles fundamental to elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. Though its capacity 
it is designed for exceptional ease of problem 
preparation and operation. A significant feature of this 
machine is its ability to check the accuracy of its answers. 

Typical application of the Magnetic Drum Calculator 
is the simultaneous computation of insurance premiums 
and calculation of required reserves. 

Because of such advanced techniques as its large 
stored program and its extensive memory capacity, the 
drum calculator can incorporate in one machine opera- 
tions in punched card accounting which once required 
several machines. A numeric decimal machine, it has 
up to 20,000 memory positions and can accept as many 
as 2,000 individual operating instructions to facilitate 
computations. It consists of three units: a magnetic 
drum unit with electronic calculating components, an 
input and output unit, and a converter. It 
approximately the same area as two ordinary office 
desks and a filing cabinet. 

All of the calculator’s arithmetic operations are con- 
trolled through a program which may be entered either 
automatically from punched cards or manually from the 
operator's console and stored in the form of magnetized 
spots on the surface of a drum only 4” in diameter and 
12” long, spinning at 13,000 revolutions a minute. The 
calculator’s arithmetic unit operates at electronic speeds. 
It can: accumulate 10 digit numbers to form a 20 digit 
total at the rate of 200 a second; multiply 10 digit 
numbers by 10 digit numbers to develop a 20 digit 
product at the rate of 100 a second, and divide a 19 
digit number by a 10 digit divisor to develop a 10 digit 
quotient and a 10 digit remainder at the rate of 80 a 
It has an input rate of 200 punched cards a 
minute and a separate output of 100 cards a minute. 

In addition to its large numerical capacity, the cal- 
culator also features a “Table Lock-up” operation which 
facilitates the automatic searching of rate tables such as 
occur in the utilities, life and casualty insurance, trans- 
portation and other commercial fields. 

By means of the console, the operator has control over 
all stages of the calculations and may manually insert 
instructions or data into any desired storage location, 
examine the contents of these locations and stop the 
calculation or begin calculation at any required point. 


is large, 


occupies 


second. 


(See illustration on page 55) 





OK! 
Save cent. a day on typewriters | 


(but where does it get you ?) 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day? Here’s what it will get you... 
... higher morale, better employee relations worth many times 1 cent! 


. . more work done faster . . . plus increased typing speed 


mebeutent 
That’s all you save from your secretaries! 





. . . better-looking letters and memos, indicative of the pride 


when you trade in at 10 years you take in your business! 


instead of 5. 





As “‘plusses” you get the finest, most rugged precision writing 
machine ever built . . . with less need for service . . . and many 
work- and time-saving features found on no other office typewriter. 


But look what slick 
new Royal Standards can 








Royal is preferred 2!4 to 1 among people who type! 

Your local Royal Representative will bring a new Royal Standard 
to your office and show your people its superiorities . . . 

tell you how and why you save only | cent a day by keeping your 
old machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


do for your office! 





World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC -STANDARD - PORTABLE 
Roytype Carbons & Ribbons 


(‘all your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 





Around THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


WHO MANAGES THE OFFICE? 


HI office, as it is known to 
day, has become a specialized 
area in the field of manage- 
There was a very 
for 
yranted that anyone possessing com 
run an office. A 
friend of mine was telling me the 
other day that his introduction into 
office management was the result of 
his knowing 


ment time not 


long ago when it taken 


Was 


non sense could 


something about ac- 
counting. 


people 


He had never managed 
that is to say, he had never 
worked with large groups from a 
supervisory standpoint. The mis 
takes he made in trying to treat 
people just like he had treated ac- 
counting entries almost caused his 
complete downfall. 
figures and 


In accounting, 
fall into 
categories and are cataloged accord- 
ing to a predetermined pattern that 
has been developed by 


transactions 


sound ac- 
counting principles. Once the prin- 
ciple is developed, each recurring 
transaction is given the same treat 


When my 


velop a single 


ment friend tried to de- 
“slide-rule” principle 
for cataloging people, his trouble 


began 


Made Up of People 


The office is made up of people, 
machines, desks, equipment, methods 
and procedures, and management 
all combined to office 
through which flows all the trans- 


create an 


actions, sales, contacts and records 
of the business, created on a day to 


day recurring basis. The minimum 


number of man-hours required to 
run a business office, including re 
cording and analyzing the various 
transactions, and keeping records 
for future references will depend on 
seven factors. These factors are: 
(1) The ability, attitude, application 
and cooperation of the office staff. 
(2) The atmosphere under which 
these people must work—do they 
have a good place to work? 

(3) The kind of equipment with 
which they (employees) must do 
their work. 

(4) The effort made by the em- 
ployer to explain the work—what is 
wanted, when and how it is wanted, 
i.e., training. 

(5) The type of leadership provided 
for the employees. 


Does other things in addition 


(6) The methods by which the em- 
ployees complete their tasks. 

(7) The financial and non-financial 
reward received for “meritorious 
conduct in line of duty”’—the em 
ployees’ responsiveness to the efforts 
to create job satisfaction. 


Each Is Important 


Each of these factors is important. 
Omit one factor and the number of 
man-hours required to run a business 
will increase. Omit more than one 
and the level of efficiency quickly 
settles down to fifty to sixty per 
cent of potential. The coordination 
of these factors gives rise to the 
branch of management known as 
Office Management. 

So often one hears the statement 

“Our office is so small that we 
can’t use an office manager.” Bless 
your little hearts, the office manager 
in small companies does other things 
in addition to office management. 
The fact that someone directs the 
office staff, whether it be one or one 
hundred persons, indicates that the 
specialized branch of management 
has been recognized. That person 
may do many other things in the 
office because the actual direction of 
office work may require less than one 
or two hours a day—hence, book 
keeping and accounting, selling and 
many other activities can be used to 
fill the gap. Specialization of duty 
is carried out to the fullest extent 
so that one person does no more 

{Continued on page 44) 
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California Firm Sorts Dailies 10 
Times Faster With MultiSort 


Pacific Employers Insurance Company 
has 3500 agents writing 17 different 
insurance lines. The result is: a large 
number of dailies ...a tremendous 
sorting job. Remington Rand MultiSort 
now makes it possible for file clerks to 
sort these dailies 10 times faster than 
by the old method. 

MultiSort speeds sorting and arrang- 
ing of any kind of papers, cards and 
documents for filing, posting, analysis 
or reference. 

MultiSorts are available in units to 
fit each sorting job. They are made in 
various capacities ranging from 25 to 
500 dividers. For full information as 
to how MultiSort can increase your 
sorting efficiency ask for free booklet 
LBV6L3. 


Electric Typewriter Produces 11 Policy Copies. . . Faster 


Swett & Crawford, Los Angeles insur- 
ance firm, requires an average of 11 
copies of each policy. And it is ex- 
tremely important that the eleventh 
copy be legible. Otherwise the typing 
must be duplicated, which is a time- 
wasting operation. This firm has found 
that by using Remington Electric 
Typewriters they can obtain uniform 
high legibility right through to the 
last copy. 

With Remington Electric Type- 
writers production 
from 10% to 50%, 
electrically is faster and less fatiguing 


increases range 


because typing 


Do You Have Record Protection Both Night and Day? 


About one half of all office fires happen 
during business hours — when valuable 
records are in use and most vulnerable. 
That is why two Los Angeles insurance 
firms, Swett & Crawford and Pacific 
Employers Insurance Company, use 
Remington Rand Safe-Files to protect 
their valuable policy records. 

These Safe-Files are certified by the 
Safe-Cabinet Laboratory and the Safe 
Manufacturers National 
against exposure to severe heat from 


Association 


an average fire for at least one hour 
without damage to file contents. 

In addition to this vital protection, 
Remington Rand Safe-Files provide 
every convenient operating feature of 
high quality filing cabinets. 

Both of the insurance firms men- 
tioned also use FlexiFile to add filing 
efficiency to record protection. Flexi- 
File saves filing space and reference 


time in all active files. By substituting 
file expansion for file compression the 
files are always trim. 
If you want policy protection at 
point-of-use send for free folder SC698. 
For full details of FlexiFile, chee} 
LBV360 on the coupon. 


than manual typing. The full story of 
the Remington Electric Typewriter is 
told in booklet RE8499, Send for your 
free copy today. 


...Nylex Ribbons Are Part of Typing Team 
In addition to using Remington Ele 
tric Typewriters equipped with hard 
platens, Swett & Crawford use Nylex 
ribbons to insure superior printwor} 
These all nylon ribbons stand up under 
continuous all day typing. They aver 
age better than six weeks in servic 
To get facts on how Nylex ribbons van 
save time and money and improve the 
printwork of your typewriters, cheel 
RSRI41 on the coupon for free booklet. 


Womington. Peanut 


Management Contro!s Reference Library 
Room 1035, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please cirele literature desired 


LBV613 RE8&199 


S698 


RSKRIAI 
LBV 360 


Compary 


Address 


City Jone State 
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Around the Office from page 42 
than one type of task and carries 
responsibility in one specialized area 
only when volume of work will 
profitably permit it. If volume of 
work is such that any one of the 
specialized functions requires only 
part time application, then the func- 
tions are definitely allocated to fixed 
personnel, but one person will carry 
more than one fixed responsibility. 

I have been in offices (hundreds 
of them) where purchasing, handling 
mail, correspondence, and other of- 
fice functions are the responsibility 
of no one. In other words, these 
tasks are ‘‘up for grabs” and who- 
ever happens to have the time does 
the work. To one who respects fixed 
responsibility, this looseness of as- 
signment that passes under the guise 
of informality is almost sickening. 
The saddest commentary of all is 
that the owner 
aware of this. 


manager may not be 
If he is making a 
good return from the agency opera- 
tion he is unwilling to change for 
fear of disturbing a good combina- 
tion. 


cies 


He may even accept inefficien- 

as an inseparable part of the 
business and a mark of 
employment practices. 


modern 


There is a corny, but illustrative 
story told about some hill people 
residing in Kentucky. As their title 
indicated, they lived on a hill, the 
slope of which was barren and rocky. 
Cultivating this hillside was the 
hardest kind of work. One day an 
efficiency expert stopped along the 
roadside to ask directions (the weak- 
ness in this story lies in the fact 
that no self-respecting efficiency ex- 
pert would ever ask directions) to a 
certain town. The farmer slowly 
walked down the hill and across 
some perfectly gorgeous bottom 
land—rich of soil and flat of contour 

to the fence by the roadside. After 
receiving proper (?) directions, the 
expert asked, “Why do you spend 
so much time trying to cultivate 
that hillside and let this good bottom 
land go fallow.” ‘Well, you see,” 
said the “we're just poor 
folks who must work awfully hard.” 

Stories with morals to them are 
rarely side splitters for humor, but 


farmer, 


can't you see some business execu 
tives doing things the hard way and 
answering an inquiry as to why not 
change and do it easier——“Oh, we're 


just small folks, we have to do it 
the hard way.’’ Many offices have 
no mechanical dictating equipment, 
but instead rely on manual dictating 
methods—-when volume increases, 
the demand for man-hours of avail- 
able stenographic help increases di- 
rectly in proportion to the volume, 
whereas one capable operator using 
a transcribing device can handle the 
dictation of several dictators using 
mechanical dictating equipment. 


A capable person charged with the 
responsibilities of office manage- 
ment should be able to pay for his 
(or her) salary several times over 
through economies of operation. I 
recall a survey made in Chicago in 
which it was indicated that ninety 
eight percent of the firms surveyed 
(and which replied) used weighing 
scales for checking postage require- 
ments on outgoing mail. This means 
that two percent must have either 
guessed as to the postage or taken 
for granted that a three cent stamp 
covered everything. I can see the 
owner-manager of an agency balanc- 
ing a letter in his hand, discussing 
with his secretary-assistant the pos- 
sibilities of using three or six cents 
on the letter. 


Ability of Employees 


Inasmuch as the ability of em- 
ployees will vary as affected by 
education, training and experience, 
it seems so clear tnat (1) either 
management must spend more time 
in selection, screening and employ- 
ment of new personnel, or (2) they 
(management) must delegate (or at 
least share) that responsibility with 
someone who is a professional in the 
field. That which contributes to 
efficiency springs in part from ability 
—part springs from attitude which 
permits the ability to be placed at 
the disposal of management—and 
part springs from the application to 
the tasks at hand. The smartest ac- 
countant in the world is not worth 
a plugged nickel if he doesn’t apply 
his knowledge to the tasks at hand. 
A great number of the problems of 
management originate at the em- 
ployment office. If management 
has not established a plan of employ- 
ment whereby the steps in recruiting 
and selecting an applicant are defin- 
itized, and if management has not 


delegated the responsibility for em- 
ployment to a person who under- 
stands employment techniques, it is 
our sincere recommendation that it 
be done. 


Every company, large or small, 
should give thought to the working 
atmosphere—what physical facilities 
are provided? | have been in offices 
where the employees piled their coats 
and hats on top of files. Coat hangers 
and coat racks were not provided. 
Too many of us provide conven- 
iences for ourselves in our private 
offices and forget altogether to ex- 
tend the conveniences to the em- 
ployee. If management is unaware 
of the high labor turnover, the diffi- 
culty in procuring personnel, and 
the problems of management induced 
in part by the failure to provide and 
maintain an attractive working 
place, management will not be ex- 
cited by suggestions to improve the 
working place. 


Ventilation, proper illumination, 
sound control, adequate rest room 
facilities, resilient floor coverings, 
attractive decorations, proper facili- 
ties for storing personal belongings 
such as coats, hats, etc., drinking 
fountains, clean work places—these 
are some of the areas of physical 
facilities which should be investi- 
gated. 

Some companies provide recrea- 
tion favilities. Large companies can 
go into this on a big scale, whereas 
small companies are limited as to 
what can be done. Perhaps an elec- 
tric hot plate or percolator, a table 
and a few chairs in a corner behind 
a screen will constitute the recreation 
room. The fact that restaurant meals 
are expensive, and the employees 
face a problem in respect to high 
living costs and high taxes, has 
caused many of the employees to 
bring lunches to the office. Some 
facilities for eating the lunch should 
be provided other than at the desk 
and work place. We have seen of 
fices where the only place the em- 
ployees could go to eat their lunch 
in privacy (away from public view) 
was in the rest room, which is hardly 
the atmosphere for relaxation. We 
are not suggesting expensive treat- 
ment of the subject, but an adequate 
treatment within reasonable budget 
limits. 


Continued on page 48 
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Recordak 


Microfilming 
costs you less 


... because only Recordak offers a versatile line of 
microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. 

And in this, there’s a distinct advantage .. . 
distinct savings for you. For you never have to 
install a machine with features or refinements which 
can’t be used profitably in your office. 

That’s why it’s possible for even the smallest 
Recordak users to gain savings—over and above all 
microfilming costs—which are proportionate to 
those realized by the largest ones. 

Learn how you can install the Recordak Micro- 
filmer best designed for your company on a most 
attractive purchase or rental basis. Recordax Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Remember these Extra Values, too 
RECORDAK specializes in microfilming only . . . has 


been analyzing the needs of business for 25 years; A 
nation-wide staff of specialists is always at your call. 
RECORDAK film, lenses, and microfilmers are made by 
Kodak . . . assurance in itself of top quality and per- 
formance. 
RECORDAK maintains 26 conveniently located film 
processing stations. Your microfilms are processed the 
same day they are received by skilled specialists using 
high-speed, professional equipment. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


TH 


4 
WriversA® 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


The Recordak 


Bantam Microfilmer 


The Recordak 
; Duplex Microfilmer 


The Recordak 


Commercial Microfilmer 


The Recordak 
Triplex Microfilmer 


The Recordak 


Junior Microfilmer 


...and a line of Recordak Micro-File 
machines, too, for copying larger 
documents, bound or unbound, 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines. 
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INTER-OFFICE TELEPHONE 


This 


once 


inter- 
is so simple to 
install that the purchaser can do it him- 
self. There are 
to make 
needed 


modern two-to-five station 


te'ephone system 


no soldered connections 

a screw-driver is the only tool 
and the new type flat ribbon-like 
wire which connects the phones can be run 
under carpets or glued to walls, desks or 
baseboards. The phone can be used either 
on the top of or mounted on the side of 
a desk without alterations of any kind and 
operates from a standard electrical outlet 
without the use of batteries or tubes. Oc- 
cupying only a 4” x 6” space, the phone 
has four push buttons to signal the other 
four stations separately or it can be used 
for informal conferences. It is produced 
by the Connecticut Telephone and Elec- 
tric Corporation and is light grey in color. 
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Inter-Office Telephone 
Stamp Holder 

Folding Machine 

10-Key Adding Machine 


Type Composer 
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STAMP HOLDER 


This practical and inexpensive device 
holds a full roll of five hundred stamps, 
keeping them clean and safe from dam- 
age. It is easily loaded and the supply 
of stamps is fully visible at all times. 
Stamps are dispensed with a single move- 
ment of the thumb or finger and an 
arrangement inside prevents the stamps 
from rolling back into the case where 
they would be out of reach. The holder 
is made of clear plastic by the Office Ac- 
cessories Corporation. 


FOLDING MACHINE 


This desk model folding machine is 
about the size of a typewriter (18” x 14” x 
12” high) and weighs only thirty pounds. 
Operated by hand, it places the fast, 
accurate folding of letters, statements, in- 
voices, circulars and other material within 
the reach of every office. Using the ma- 
chine a girl can fold one hundred letters 
(regular double-fold for a number 10 
envelope) in about one minute, a job 
that would take fifteen to twenty-five 
times as long by the hand method. The 
machine is easily adjustable to handle 
sheets from 5” x 5” to 81,” x 14” and is 
simple enough in operation for the aver- 
age worker to use it. The steel construc- 
tion is finished in an attractive green 
Hammertone finish. A product of the 
Print-O.Matic Company. 


10-KEY ADDING MACHINE 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., will market in the United States 
this 10-key adding machine manufactured 
by Olympia Werke-West GMBH of Wil- 
helmshaven, Germany. The machine 
features an open keyboard which makes it 
possible to place figures in the machine 
before the cycle is completed resulting in 
a considerable saving in time. Middle- 
priced, it offers smooth key touch, con- 
venient desk size (117.5 sq. in.), port- 
ability (it weighs 19.5 lbs.) and a pleas- 
ing appearance. 


TYPE COMPOSER 


The Halber Corporation is now mar- 
keting a table-top portable type com- 
poser that is no larger than a typewriter. 
The machine produces sharp headlines 
on water proof photo-sensitive paper by 
means of contact photography—repro- 
ducing mechanically from master film 
strips encased in interchangeable maga- 
zines. Positioning a lever produces copy 
rapidly in one continuous operation. The 
machine is complete with automatic de- 
veloper unit and requires no dark room. 
No specialized training is necessary for 
the operator. 


ae 
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EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL 


LLMOST all insurance com- 

panies use some sort of merit 

rating to evaluate personnel 
on the operating level : clerks, typists, 
proof-checkers, and the rest. The 
plans used range in adequacy all the 
way from a simple “A’’-“B”-“C” 
grading system to the thoughtful 
and well-structured merit rating 
plan of the Life Office Management 
Association. In altogether too many 
cases, however, it has not occurred 
to the companies to apply the same 
technique to the appraisal of their 
executive personnel—a _ carryover 
from the depression-born attitude 
toward the growth and development 
of executives.* 


Questions to be Answered 


When an executive crisis erupts, 
or the realization is reached that 
such crises need never occur, then 
top management is faced with the 
problem of weighing and measuring 
the executives in the organization. 
Who is doing superior work in his 
present function and is entirely capa 
ble of handling the work at the next 
higher level? Who is doing satis 
factory work in his present position 
but has reached his limit of growth? 
Who is doing unsatisfactory work 
and is depressing the efficiency and 
future value of the men under him? 
When these questions have been an- 
swered, the way has been cleared 
for intelligent planning and remedial 
action. 

Merit rating programs in general 
may have a number of objectives: 
salary administration ; 
promotions; handling 


transfers ; 
grievances ; 
© See “The Executive Crisis,” Best’s Insurance 


News, March, 1953, and “The Executive In 
ventory,” Best’s Insurance News, June, 1953 
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INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate Professor of 
Insurance & Management 
The University of Kansas City 


supervisory improvement ; person- 
nel placement; layoff ; and incentive 
management. The executive ap- 
praisal, on the other hand, concen- 
trates on inventory control. 
The initial appraisal of a company’s 
managers allows top management 
for the first time to see just where 
it stands in its executive structure. 


one 


Weighing and Measuring 


Each man’s experience and indi 
vidual characteristics are held against 
the yardstick of position require- 
ments, and a more or less objective 
test of each man’s capacity 1s sub- 
stituted for the earlier impression 
istic or “smell’’ test. 

Quite a choice of methods is avail- 
able, the one to be used being de 
termined largely by the time factor: 
(1) a hasty “off the cuff” rating 
by each man’s immediate superior ; 


(2) multiple judgments culled from 
as many of the other executives as 
possible; (3) personal interviews 
with the man being rated; (4) atti 
tude surveys keyed to reveal what 
the man’s subordinates, superiors, 
and equals all think of him; (5) a 
well-devised, long-term, periodic rat 
ing system that includes the best 
features of coaching, counseling, 
regular detailed analysis, and con 
tinuous evaluation. A well developed 
program such as the last will allow 
top management to act informedly 
and decisively, secure in its intimate 
knowledge of managerial personnel] 
all through the organization: it will 
also generate valuable by-products 
in greater executive efficiency and 
productivity 


Continual Appraisal 


In a dynamic business situation 
human appraisals are going on all 
the time: customers are appraising 
the company; the company is ana 


lyzing its customers; workers are 
sizing up their supervisors; supet 
the manage 
ment, middle management ; and vice 


versa 


visors, workers; top 
in a word, it is impossible 
for human beings to work togethe1 
without reaching some kind of con 
clusion concerning the worth and 
character of those with whom they 
deal. Unfortunately, it is equally 
human to such informal ap 
praisals on emotion, prejudice, “label 
thinking,” or utter inertia. So the 
weary cliché, “everybody knows who 
the good men are,” 


base 


may indicate 
nothing more than a general under 
standing of who is in the doghouse 
(he may have bested the boss just 
once too often at bridge) and who 


(Continued on pace 52 
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Around the Office—from page 44 
If it is desired to raise the effi- 
ciency of the employees and reduce 
the cost of breaking them in, then 
give them some training. In most 
cases training will involve several 
relatively simple steps: 
(1) Analyze the positions for which 
training will be given and narratively 
describe the work in minute detail 
and in chronological order of the 
steps involved in processing the 





work. This is often referred to as 
the job breakdown sheet. 
(2) Incorporate this analysis and 
such other instructions as seem per- 
tinent to the position, in a manual. 
This is the procedures manual which 
can be used in training new em- 
ployees. 
(3) Make this manual available to 
all employees. 

Fortunately, we back into im- 
provements rather than ignore them 
entirely. When things get bad 


distinctively more than fine quality... 
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enough, something is done about 
them. When companies find it im- 
possible to hire the right kind of 
help, they look into the employment 
procedures and investigate man-hour 
application on the job. When man- 
agement gets tired of repeating in- 
structions and explaining the work 
to each new employee, it will develop 
training manuals. 


One good by-product of training 
springs from the analysis of the 
position that precedes the develop- 
ment of the training manual. When- 
ever we analyze a procedure we 
invariably come up with improve- 
ments. The trick is to get the sub- 
ordinate management in a frame of 
mind such that they will analyze 
the method rather than accept it as 
inevitable. 


Train Supervisors 


Everyone says—“train the super- 
visors’”—‘‘teach the supervisors” — 
“give them instructions.” Very few 
say what should be taught. I have a 
very simple and direct answer. Teach 
the supervisors how to get along 
with people; how to direct them; 
how to discipline them; how to en- 
courage and inspire them. Having 
been interested in industrial training 
work and in response to a sufficiently 
large demand for tangible training 
aids, I had prepared a series of ten 
sound slide films that are beamed 
toward supervisory training sessions. 
Each film strip (slides) and narra- 
tion lasts thirty minutes. Accom- 
panying the film strip and tape re- 
cording is a conference leader’s 
guide that includes instructions for 
setting up the training conference, 
directing the discussion, etc. The 
tape recording briefly sets the stage 
at each meeting and presents the 
material for discussion. Such sub- 
jects as the qualities of leadership, 
delegation, work simplification, po- 
sition analysis, handling grievances 
and discipline are covered. 


It has been my observation that 
most companies need some help in 
setting up their training program. 
Yet I know of no activity that can 
he as gratifying, as productive and 
as rewarding as the activity of train- 
ing supervisors in doing a better job 
of leadership. 
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N MY last article I outlined a 
suggested plan for conducting a 
letter writing improvement pro- 
gram that would get quick and 
lasting results. This consisted of: 
(1) Making a thorough analysis of 
your daily correspondence ; (2) de- 
veloping guide letters to cover the 
most frequent recurring situations 
combined with departmental 
manuals giving the basic principles 
of good letter writing; (3) holding 
periodic clinic meetings; and (4) 
editing and rating, every month, all 
letters written within a given period. 


The Correspondence Supervisor 


Before selecting your correspond- 
ence supervisor, you must first de- 
cide on what type of program you 
want to conduct. Otherwise, you 
will not have a clear picture of what 
qualifications the individual should 
have to be successful in this work. 
Of course, you may not wish to 
adopt the complete program I have 
suggested. But whether you do or 
not, here are some of the basic re- 
quisites you should look for in the 
person you finally choose. 

It goes without saying that a cor- 
respondence supervisor or instructor 
must write good letters himself 
not just the types written in a few 
of your departments, but in all of 
them. Otherwise, he will not hold 
for long the confidence and respect 
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of the people he is trying to teach. 
But that’s not all. He must actually 
know what constitutes a good letter 

what makes some “click” and 
others fail. If he doesn’t have this 
fundamental knowledge, he cannot 
answer the multitude of questions 
that will be fired at him . or be 
of much practical help to those seek- 
ing his assistance. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
in these articles that a great many 
insurance terms used in letters, 
forms and contracts are wholly un- 
familiar to the public. Also that 
many policies and procedures an 
tagonize policyholders. This is often 
because they are formulated to pro 
tect the company not neces 
sarily to build good will. Since these 
conditions have a direct bearing on 
almost every letter written, it is up 
to the correspondence supervisor to 
recognize and change those which 
may have a damaging effect on the 
people with whom you are doing 
business. 

From my own experience | know 
this will not be easy for him to do. 
In the first place, he will be fighting 
precedents of years’ standing. Next, 
he will have to do a real selling job 
with your legal staff and various 
department heads. Let me give you 
several concrete examples of what | 
mean. In working with a number of 
insurance firms, I found that many 
policyholders strenuously objected 


wari 
iyi 


to the phrase “ Misstatement of age,” 
because they felt it inferred they had 
previously given false information. 
Yet it took me four years to “sell” 
one of my clients the idea of chang 
ing this. The same was true of 
“Commute your premium,” “With 
out prejudice,” “Twenty years cer 
tain,” and many other expressions. 
Though we had ample evidence that 
the public did not know what these 
meart, we had great difficulty in get 
ting our clients to use more under 
standable terminology. 


Plenty of Guts 


You may now appreciate that you 


cannot expect some sweet young 
thing to run a course in grammar, 
punctuation, and construction only 
and hope to obtain the results 
want. It takes a person with 
plenty of fortitude and guts 
one who has a sound knowledge of 
good public relations and the 
ability to “sell” his objectives to top 
management and enlist their coop 
eration. 

The moment you start trying to 
change peoples’ habits you are bound 
to step on someone's toes 


you 


This is 
particularly true of a correspondence 
improvement program, since most 
everyone has a pride of authorship 
in the letters he writes and resents 


any criticism made of them. There 
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BOOKLETS 


P135—Increase Profitable Sales 


This booklet gives one manufacturer's solu- 
tion to the problem of accumulating and 
visualizing the date needed to promote 
profitable sales. The methods are not com- 
plicated but rather tend to simplify record 
keeping, thus saving time and effort. A 
highlight of the presentation is a check list 
for sales management which lists the basic 
information needed by sales executives. A 
large number of different types of sales 
controls are illustrated along with one manu- 
facturer’s equipment which provides such 
controls 


P136—Dehumidification 


This is a subject ebout which there is 
considerable speculation but an extremely 
limited amount of readily-available infor- 
mation. A company which specializes in 
humidity control has taken some of the most 
frequently asked questions and summarized 
them along with their answers in bulletin 
form. In @ few non-technical sentences, they 
have covered such subjects as relative 
humidity, the need for dehumidification and 
the equipment available for dehumidification 
and for the measuring of humidity. Also 
included is a brief table of recommended 
humidities for various industries. 


P137—Library of Famous Letterheads 


The letterheads in this portfolio have not 
been selected because they are unusual but 
have been chosen as representative of vari- 
ous industries. The generous sample of 
various types may nal provide inspiration 
to those contemplating the modernization 
or other change of their present letterhead. 
In addition, there are illustrated four modern 
examples of this art along with their prede- 
cessors. It is a good illustration of what 
can be done to enhance the prestige of a 
company and present it in a favorable light 
to the recipients of its letters. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


fore, the person you pick as a cor- 
respondence supervisor must have a 
great deal of tact. Otherwise, he can 
cause considerable dissension and 
defeat what you are trying to ac 
complish. 

Three such cases have recently 
come to my attention. In each of 
them the supervisor took the stand 
that his way of expressing himself 
was the only right way .. . and 
was unmerciful in his criticism of the 
letters others had written. Naturally, 
they soon became very unpopular, 
and as a result, the programs they 
were conducting had to be dropped. 
So be sure the person you select 
has plenty of tact and patience . . 
and knows how to handle people 
properly. 

Since an important part of your 
program will be the holding of clinic 
meetings, the leader should be an 
interesting and versatile speaker. If 
he is dull, factual, and unimagina- 
tive ...or inclined to have a 
“teacher-to-pupil” attitude . . . his 
audience will probably go to sleep. 
Furthermore, he must know how to 
change the pace of each session to 
keep the original interest alive. Even 
more important, he must have the 
ability to think quickly. For if he 
cannot answer each question imme- 
diately, and with assurance, he will 
lose the confidence of the entire class. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that 
there is generally one dissenter or 
heckler at almost every kind of 
meeting. Therefore, if the leader is 
unable to handle this type, and can- 
not put him in his place firmly but 
graciously, the session can soon get 
out of control. So, be sure to look 
for someone with plenty of poise, a 
pleasing but commanding person- 
ality, as well as experience in con- 
ducting group discussions. Then 
back him up with the proper 
authority. 


A Wide Background 


In your search for a correspond- 
ence supervisor, you will undoubt- 
edly feel you should pick someone 
well acquainted with the insurance 
business . . . perhaps from within 
your own company. This may seem 
like the logical thing to do, but it 
has definite disadvantages which | 


will discuss in* my next article. 
Meanwhile, I would like to stress 
the importance of having a wide 
business background for this type 
of work. 


As | emphasized before, it takes 
far more than just a knowledge of 
grammar, punctuation, and construc- 
tion to write good letters. This is 
vitally important, of course. But 
unless the person you decide on has 
a keen sense of salesmanship, and 
understands something about busi- 
ness procedure, he will be unable to 
teach your people how to handle 
various situations properly, and how 
to inject real “sell” into their letters. 


A Sure Way 


These qualities | have outlined 
may sound like a big order. It is, 
but if your supervisor hasn’t got 
them, your program will not be too 
successful. And furthermore, you 
are likely to lose all the time and 
money you have invested in it. This 
has happened many times before, 
and it can happen to you. However, 
there is a surer way of conducting 
a successful letter writing course, 
which | will take up month after 
next. 


TWO-WEEK "BREAK" 


¢ MORNING “coffee break” 
and similar periods of relaxa- 
tion add up to the equivalent of an 
extra two-week vacation per em- 
ployee each year, according to a 
study printed in the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. Employers call it 
“give-away time,’ but the practice 
has various other interesting cog- 
nomens. Included are coffee time, 
fatigue time, start-up time, shut- 
down time, wash up time, clean up 
time, recreation time, rest period, 
and personal allowance period. In- 
terestingly enough, the free minutes 
may be doing more harm than good 
to the morale of male plant workers. 
Many labor relations experts, ac- 
cording to the business newspaper, 
contend that idle periods have been 
responsible for the vast increase in 
gambling, bootlegging, and _ illicit 
narcotics trading in manufacturing 
plants. 
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Alll Titles are clear in this Company 


SrartTINnG withtwo IBM Electric Typewriters 
in 1946, the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany and National Title Division of Title 
Insurance and Trust Company of Los Angeles 
have gradually replaced all manual type- 
writers with IBM’s ... until now there are 
more than 500 of them on the job. 

As a result, all abstracts, letters, and other 
documents are much clearer and more legible, 
even with numerous carbon copies. 

The typists are happy at the absence of 
“typewriter fatigue”. . . the officers are 
pleased with the better work turned out... 
customers remark at the handsome appear- 
ance of the typewriters.in the office. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to start using 
IBM Electric Typewriters in your office? Just 
mail the coupon below. 


IBM, Dept. BF-2, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
packed with time-saving, cost-saving more 
efficient forms, methods and procedures, 
that are proven profit makers for any 
insurance agency large or small! You'll 
find samples of AAMB's Insur-o-gram, 
Time-Saver Invoice, Account-Current, 
Renewal Notice, Check-Voucher, 
Multi-Purpose Application, Premium Notice, 
etc., scotch-taped to its pages—and 

this idea-rich thought-stimulating Portfolio 
will give you a fresh viewpoint on the 

many ways you can make your 

insurance agency business pay better. 
“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
absolutely FREE (no cost, no obligation) 

to any agency requesting a copy on its 


letterhead. Write for yours today. 


bob Burr 
American Agency 
Management Bureau 
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Executive Appraisal—from page 47 


has just become heir apparent (per- 
haps with the help of the familiar 
maxim for keeping a clean record, 
“do nothing; say nothing; be noth- 
ing”). In order, then, to arrive at 
a meaningful and reasonably objec- 
tive appraisal, classification of exec- 
utives on the basis of favor and 
disfavor must yield to classification 
on the basis of ability or ineptness. 


A Form Will Assist 


Here, as in so many cases, a form 
may be used to advantage. A form 
will never take the place of careful 
judgment and reasoned analysis, but 
it will certainly go far to assist that 
kind of judgment and analysis. Fac- 
tors to be included may be grouped 
into job performance, intelligence, 
and personality. A more detailed 
breakdown might show health, emo- 
tional stability, character, analytical 
ability, leadership, vision, technical 
competence, current performance, 
ambition, cooperativeness, initiative, 
responsibility, and decisiveness as 
rating areas. By weighing most 
heavily the items that reflect a man’s 
future value to the organization, 
some companies have achieved re- 
markable results in stimulating per- 
formance and retaining promising 
junior executives. 

The detailed examination of rat- 
ing forms is not within the scope of 
our present discussion: an, excellent 
survey of their characteristics is 
contained in Myles Mace’s Growth 
and Development of Executives. Ex- 
amples of appraisal forms worthy of 
close study are those developed by 
the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), United Parcel Service, the 
Lincoln Electric Company, the 
Armed Forcés of the United States, 
the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, General Electric’s Trumbull 
Electric Department, Detroit Edi- 
son, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
Westinghouse. They show a star- 
tling variety of content, format, and 
detail. Some are simple fill-in forms ; 
others present elaborate forced- 
choice layouts ; some are simple, one- 
page affairs; others run to many 
sheets of detailed specification. The 
proper form for each company’s use 
should be decided upon after a care- 
ful consideration of the possible vari- 


eties matched against the company’s 
individual requirements and unique 
situation. 


To give no further examples, the 
importance to a particular company 
of prompt, effective action at a mo- 
ment of crisis will go far to decide 
whether that company is to use a 
conventional form showing how well 
its men keep their noses to the grind- 
stone, or employ the newer “critical 
incidents” technique by which great 
importance is given to a description 
of just how an individual reacts 
under stress—whether he rises to the 
occasion or crumbles. 


Whatever form is used, it must be 
long enough and detailed enough to 
give an adequate picture of the man 
being rated; it must be short and 
simple enough so that the already 
overburdened executives who must 
complete the form will actually do 
so with care and thoughtfulness. 
There is always the temptation to 
race through an intricate blank and 
leave a fairly random trail of com- 
ments and markings. Matters should 
be so arranged that proper comple- 
tion and utilization of the appraisal 
will be as nearly automatic as pos- 
sible—the same advantages which 
double entry bookkeeping has over 
single entry bookkeeping may be 
claimed for such a self-compensating 
executive appraisal system. 

In considering that system, let us 
begin with the man to be rated... 
call him Brown. He is the person 
most vitaliy concerned in this proc- 
ess ; SO, instead of letting him wonder 
interminably what the company 
thinks of him and how he is being 
rated, we call him in and ask him 
to complete his own appraisal form 
first. By doing so we have not only 
made sure that the basic form on 
which his whole appraisal is to be 





“Yes Sir, Son, it seems only yesterday | 
started out just like you, at the bottom.” 
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built will be filled out in a manner 
fair to him, we have also applied a 
kind of torque-amplifier to the man 
himself. He is now faced with an 
excruciating dilemma: if he makes 
out his own appraisal in a highly 
complimentary manner his superiors 
may well get the idea that he is con- 
ceited, vainglorious, and a bit of a 
fool. If he fills it out deprecatingly 
and plays down what abilities he has, 
he runs the grave risk that his supe- 
riors will agree with him. His only 
way out is, therefore, to complete 
the form in as nearly dispassionate 
and objective a fashion as he can. 
A form so filled out is, of course, 
exactly what we have been seeking 
all along. 


A Composite Profile 


We do not, however, quite take 
his word for his own abilities. As 
rown’s immediate superior, we re- 
ceive his completed form with great 
interest, but take no immediate ac- 
tion. We first decide on a group of 
auxiliary raters to consist of Brown's 
immediate subordinates and his most 
intimate associates on the same level : 
a group of perhaps twelve persons. 
We supply them with the same rat- 
ing form that Brown himself filled 
out and ask them to rate him on it, 
turning it in without signature or 
other identification. From the twelve 
critical and objective ratings so ob- 
tained we have a composite rating 
profile made which indicates the con- 
sensus of Brown’s subordinates and 
equals conceraing his abilities, per- 
sonality, and intelligence. The com- 
posite profile and Brown’s own eval- 
uation of himself are then considered 
in detail. 

Company policy requires us to 
arrive at our own appraisal of Brown 
only after a consideration of the 
form he completed on himself, the 
composite profile, and—most impor- 
tant of all—a personal interview 
with Brown. It is, therefore, no 
longer possible for us to turn the 
work of appraisal into a routine anc 
mechanical task: the physical pres- 
ence of Brown and the existence of 
by now thirteen basic documents 
makes that impossible. It is safe to 
assume that Brown’s appraisal of 
himself and the composite profile do 
not bear too close a relationship to 
one another: people are not in the 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Appraisal—Continued 


habit of seeing themselves as others 
see them. Our own evaluation of the 
man before we have studied the 
documents and spoken with him 
about them may well have been quite 
different from what it turns out to 


be after. 
PEN This meeting is the payoff: if 


Brown is a good man it is no longer 
possible for us to let him work along 
from day to day without acknowl- 

T Finger grip never touches edgement or recognition of that fact ; 


ink. No chance for ink to if he is a hopeless duffer just barely 


touch you. hanging on to his job or even in 
danger of losing it, that fact too must 
Fountain base “‘ink- emerge from the discussion. The 


locked” against acci- interview should allow Brown to 
dental spillage. Only the leave with the desire to do a better 
| T S F | « pen unlocks the ink. é job and with a good idea of just how 
he is doing in the organization. 
Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than Brown Will Know 
ordinary fountain pen. 
Won't leak. Won't flood. 
Easy to clean as a saucer, 


From the meeting may well 
emerge a plan for improving not 
only Brown’s personality defects 
and technical shortcomings, but per- 
haps the organizational structure of 
his department, the type of machines 
being used, or the span of control. 
Furthermore, after two or three in- 
Model 444 terviews of this kind each year—in 
: the course of which frank, man-to- 
man understandings are almost im- 
possible to avoid—a strong feeling 
of mutual understanding and respect 
should grow between ourselves and 
Brown. Whatever secret anxieties, 
doubts, or confusions may be prey- 
ing on his mind are resolved in these 
sessions, for better or worse. Unless 
the interview is bungled in an un- 
pardonable fashion, little but good 
can come of it. 


Before Brown comes into our of- 

Here’s a desk pen that’s always ready to t fice we look his file over again. It 
write the instant you pick it up—a full contains whatever past evaluations 
page or more without redipping. Pen auto- : may have been made, a job descrip- 
matically fills itself from ink fountain in tion of the work he is currently sup- 
the base. Fountain base needs filling only J posed to be doing. his record, experi- 
4 times a year in norntal use. | ence, and educational background. 
’ We read it, review our general im- 

pression of the man to date, and 

af” TO SELECT OR *e, consider the revealing ratings and 
/ REPLACE... HERE’ comments made by his fellows. We 
ais YOU SD have already decided what specific 
points to take up and what the con- 

crete results of this interview should 

DESK PEN SETS he: ree cee eh group 
spirit; a clearer understanding on 

aa ae wet nacacont: Boerne Pd ot — _ Brown’s part of his own strength and 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE weaknesses ; and a decision as to his 

1989, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN = present rating in the color code used 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 








in the company’s executive inventory 
system—blue, green, amber, or red. 
this last, Brown will know 
whether the company feels that he 
can be promoted immediately with- 
out further training or experience ; 
is doing well in his present job but 
needs development before being 
moved up; is something of an un- 
known quantity; or is below stand 
ard. 


From 


Throughout the session emphasis 
must be on positive and constructive 
factors, the growth and maturing of 
rown as an individual executive. 
No hint of dogmatic or mechanical 
rating must be allowed to creep into 
the interview : it must be made ap- 
parent to Brown that our rating of 
him will emerge from this interview 

that it has not yet been formulated. 
The subject matter and general tenor 
of the discussion will usually be set 
by the content of the thirteen rating 
forms. 


A Detailed Consideration 


It might be well to begin with a 
consideration of Brown’s own ap- 
praisal of himself, commenting on 
the points of obvious agreement and 
mentioning others that are a little less 
obvious to management. From these 
it is easy to go into a detailed con- 
sideration of the divergences between 
srown’s own opinion of himself and 
the opinion expressed by his fellows. 
At no point, however, should the dis- 
cussion be allowed to degenerate into 
a sullen rehashing of past mistakes 


or past disappointments. The em- 


phasis must be on detecting areas of 
weakness that might, if uncorrected, 
lead to future breakdowns or crises. 


At this point any number of reac 
tions may come to the fore: Brown 
may, if he is unusually well balanced, 
accept the evaluation as it emerges 
from the discussion and indicate his 
desire to improve himself and his 
performance ; may disagree and try 
to argue or “pass the buck” ; may re 
act violently and emotionally, even to 
the extent of offering to quit on the 
spot; or may become surly, sullen, 
and uncooperative. Each of these re- 
actions demands an individual treat- 
ment : our ability to select and effec- 
tively use the proper one is a 
function of our skill in counseling. 
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However the interview goes, at its 
end we once again reassure Brown 
that this entire process evidences the 
company’s interest in him as an indi 
vidual and top management's sincere 
desire to see him progress and turn 
into a first-rate manager. 


After Brown Has Gone 


After Brown has gone we proceed 
to fill out our own evaluation of him, 
an evaluation which takes into ac 
count the composite of all the opin 
ions garnered to date, together with 
our reaction to the counseling ses 
sion just concluded. We then submit 
the whole appraisal sheaf to our own 
superior, fully cognizant of the fact 
that our evaluation of Brown will 
itself be subject to evaluation on 
the part of top management and that 
our own future appraisal will de 
pend in some measure on the way 
in which we have appraised our sub 
ordinates. Such a system of 
reflexive evaluation, each evalu 
ator being himself evaluated, pro 
duces as its end product an informed 
executive appraisal quite dissimilar 
to the hit and miss ratings occa 
sionally ground out by the 
system. 


self 


older 


In addition, the system outlined 
has the great advantage of conserv 
ing executive time and making the 
time used more effective. Instead 
of confronting the busy executive 
with a complex blank form bristling 
with spaces to be filled in, it gives 
him completed staff work with which 
he may concur or not. The evalua 
tion of any human being is difficult: 
the evaluation of an operating ex 
ecutive is exceptionally subtle. By 
having the problem studied and a 
proposed solution worked out by the 
very people who are closest to it 
and most intimately concerned with 
it, we have reduced it to such form 
that our work is cut out for us. We 
agree or disagree with the individual 
judgments expressed by Brown and 
his fellows, reach a meeting of the 
minds with Brown, and send for 
ward our final appraisal, confident 
that we have given top management 
as dispassionate and searching an 
evaluation of Brown as possible, and 
that we Brown 
himself into a vigorous engine of 
self-improvement. With such an 
automatic device for executive bet 
terment built into the organization, 
a company’s executive development 
program is well launched. 


have transformed 


NEW CALCULATOR 


The new IBM Magnetic Drum Calculator, 
Type 650, a data processing machine for 
commercial use, consists of three units: a 
magnetic drum unit with electronic calcu- 
lating components, an input and output unit 
and a converter. The latter, situated behind 
the drum unit in this arrangement, is not 
visible. The calculator occupies approxi- 
mately the same area as two ordinary office 
desks and a filing cabinet. 


This machine, designed to meet the vast 
accounting and computing requirements in 
areas between those now served by the 
company's “giant brains” and its widely-used 
smaller machines, incorporates operations in 
punched card accounting which once re- 
quired several machines. It has up to 20,000 
memory positions and can accept as many 
as 2,000 individual operating instructions to 
facilitate computations. 





* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will eiso obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


FILING CABINETS 

1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 


29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 


139. Paper Folding 


36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Cord Cover 
. Holder 
. Index 


. Silencer 
. Stands 


PREVENTION 

. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 

. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door boa 
138. Safetv Equipment 
128. Salvage prom 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialtie: 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Materiol 
104. Greeting Card« 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gilts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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N ENUMERATION of the 
evolutionary that 
have taken place in fire insur 


changes 


ance coverages during the last fifteen 
vears would result in a most formid 
able list. The incorporation of the 
lightning into the basic 
contract, the popularization of the 


coverage 


extended coverage endorsement, the 
advent of the additional extended 
coverage endorsement, and the in- 
clusion of the no reduction in amount 
clause for all classes of risks are but 
a few of the important landmarks in 
the recent history of the writing of 
property insurance 

The latest 
e@lirection of peril 
property insurance and toward the 
goal of all risk the 
development of the dwellmg build 
State of 


writing of 


taken in_ the 


multiple 


step 


greatel 
coverage, is 
form im the 


While the 


this new coverage ts limited presently 


ny broad 


California 


to only one state, it has been viewed 
as the forerunner of similar develop 
ments occurring in other underwrit 
ing jurisdictions 


A New Experiment 


This coverage represents a new 
experiment in dwelling protection 
The 
necessity of providing ever widening 
coverage at a reasonable and safe 


offered by private insurance. 
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THE 
DWELLING — BUILDING 
BROAD FORM 


RICHARD M. HEINS 
Lecturer in Insurance, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
not the business 
While everyone recognizes the prob 
lems involved, the method of for 
mulating these coverages for the 
market has produced rather heated 
disagreement within the 

itself 
Shades of opinion range between 
two extremes. 


rate is new to 


industry 


There are those who 
feel that perils cannot be success 
fully grouped into package policies, 
pointing to the comparatively un 


Important landmark 


successful reception of the additional 
extended coverage endorsement by 
the insurance buying public as evi 
dence of their point. On the other 
hand others take the position that 
the should 
otfer an all risk contract with minos 
this 
could 


industry immediately 


exclusions, feeling im 
the public interest 
served 


manne 
best be 


A Great Influence 


This dwelling building-broad form 
cannot be 
either of 


interpreted to represent 
these extreme views, but 
by analysis appears to be a com 
promise of the two. Regardless of 
which view ts professed, most every 
one in the industry is agreed on one 
important fact respect to the 
new broad form coverage ; the degre« 
of enthusiasm with 3 
the buying 
public, and the effectiveness of i 
marketing, will have a great influence 
on the future course of development 
of broad form coverages. Its 
ardent critics 


with 


which 


received by insurance 


most 
that if thi 
package endorsement is successful 


recognize 


it may well serve to open the door t 
even greater innovations in multiple 
peril coverage 

By the same token, the 
the 


Iramers ol} 
new form are agreed that 1 


(Continued on the pege) 





Building Broad Form—Continued 


the public views the coverage with 
apathy and indifference, as has been 
done to a certain extent with the 
additional extended coverage en 
dorsement, the whole development 
of package coverages may be aban 
doned. Thus, the fate and course of 
industry planning hangs in the 
balance with the success or failure 
of this experiment. One modifying 
factor that may encourage its more 
favorable reception by insureds is 
the availability of annual or install- 
ment premium plans allowing costs 
to be spread over a longer period of 
time. 

Of course an important part of all 
the final considerations by the com- 
panies involves the public interest, 
and how it may best be served. This 
necessary ingredient in all formula 
tions of policy may alter the con 
cluding course of action regardless 
of what the future may be 
particular coverage. 


for this 


With these observations in mind 
it is understandable why current 
interest runs high in the industry as 
well as with the public, in evaluating 
the true nature and characteristics of 
the dwelling building-broad form. 
It becomes important to identify the 
major innovations in the form in 
order to make any kind of prediction 
as to its marketing success 


How It Developed 


The need for broader dwelling 
coverage has been expressed by 
insureds and agents alike. The de- 
mand for complete loss protection 
has been further emphasized by the 
fact that a large number of homes 
throughout the country have been 
financed with very small down pay- 
ments. The occurrence of 
small unprotected often has 
wiped out the equity of the pur- 
chaser. The of the 


even a 


loss 


inadequacies 





Training Supervisor for a 
Leading Midwest Casualty 
Insurance Company 


If you are second man in the 
training program for some good 
insurance company and wish a 
promotion or if you are the train- 
ing director in an insurance com- 
pany and would like to increase 
our salary, write to Box 145-C, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement in meeting this problem 
have been made apparent. The 
A.E.C. form has been criticized both 
from a marketing and underwriting 
point of view. 

In 1951 a committee was formed 
within the Pacific Fire Rating 
Bureau to study the problem, com- 
posed of industry and rating bureau 
personnel and headed by Percy P. 
Lynch, formerly secretary of the 
Great American Insurance 
pany. It was soon recognized by 
the group that the framing of an all 
risk contract would be premature 
at this time because of inadequate 
data and the limited market for which 
the new form was contemplated. The 
next best thing was to attempt to 
correct the weaknesses of existing 
coverages and to introduce new 
coverages where possible; and at 
the same time produce a rate that 
was reasonable and safe. 

One basic weakness of the addi- 
tional extended coverage endorse- 
ment that came under attack was 
the mandatory $50 deductible. This 
feature has been greatly criticized 
by agent and insured alike, as it 
accomplished a negative purpose. 
With its inclusion liability was re- 
duced and limited for the company. 
The market however registered 
strong objection even with the low 
rate charged.' The approach of the 
committee was that coverage should 


Com- 


not only be complete, but likewise 
marketable. If the insurance buying 
public desired full coverage, they 
concluded, the proper course of 
action would be to develop a full 
coverage policy. 

Another weakness had to be over 
come. Certain additional protection 
was important to the insured, but 
was not available under the extended 
or the additional extended coverage 
endorsements. For example, smoke 
damage by friendly fires is narrowly 
limited and defined in the extended 
coverage endorsement to “smoke 
damage caused by faulty heating or 
cooking units only when such units 
are connected to a chimney by pipes 
or vents and while on the premises.” 
The additional extended coverage 
endorsement did nothing to expand 
this definition, with the result that 
the insured had incomplete protec 
tion. 


Other Features 


Certain other features demanded 
attention and consideration by the 
group. The Standard Fire Policy 
was not clear as to the exact loss cost 
includable within the loss settlement. 
For example, if the insured suffered 
a windstorm loss, with an unusual 
unavoidable delay in loss service due 
to limited loss adjustment facilities, 
the basic contract does not specifi- 
cally state that the insured will be 
indemnified for all temporary 
permanent repairs necessary to pre- 
vent further damage to the property. 
While the obligation to preserve the 
property from further damage is 
clearly stated, nevertheless no spe 
cific statement is made that the cost 
of such repairs will be considered ag 
part of the loss adjustment. This 
inadequate terminology presented a 
serious practical problem to the home 


extended 
four cents 
construction, OF 


'The annual rate for additional 
coverage in California is currently 
per hundred, regardless of 
location. 
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owner when action was necessary to 
preserve the property and no adjust- 
ment facilities were immediately at 
hand. 

It was to these basic problems 
that the committee addressed itself 
and after considerable study and 
argumentation drafted the dwelling 
building-broad form. The philos- 
ophy behind the new package 
coverage, as indicated by its framers, 
is to overcome some of the basic 
objections registered by the market 
as well as the agents to the in- 
adequacy of the additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement in 
providing broad dwelling protec- 
tion. Rather than include both 
dwelling and contents in a single 
form, the members of the com- 
mittee felt that each represented 
a separate coverage problem, and 
that dwelling protection was cur- 
rently most pressing. Consequently, 
the new package endorsement per- 
tains to the dwelling building only, 
and all fixtures attached to and a 
part of the realty. The usual ten 
percent extension clause applying to 
private structures, and the ten per- 
cent extension for rental value are 
contained in the extension of cover- 
age section of the form. A new 
feature of the form is the incorpora- 
tion of additional living expense in 
combination with the rental value 
extension, the ten percent limit 
applying to recovery under both 
coverages. 

The Bureau announced with its 
approval December 1, 1952 that 
approximately three million dwelling 
units are eligible for the coverage in 
California. The form is not appli- 
cable to farm properties or risks 
designated as dwelling-mercantile.* 


Important Innovation 


The dwelling building-broad form 
is still a specified perils endorsement 
rather than an all risk contract with 
exclusions. It is hoped by many that 
the experience developed by its 
writing will pave the way for even 
broader multiple peril coverage, and 
possibly the all risk contract. 

A most important single innova 
tion in the new coverage is option of 


2The dwelling classification in California is 
limited to all habitational occupancies of less 
than five family units, except farm units and 
other miscellaneous classes. 
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purchasing it without a deductible 
of any kind, should the insured desire 
full coverage. The alternative is the 
purchase of a $50 deductible apply 
ing only to certain specified perils. 
This represents a major improve 
ment over the A.E.C.E. which re 
quired a mandatory deductible in all 
cases. The rates for the coverage 
were developed on a judgment basis 
with a six cent annual rate for the 
deductible and a minimum premium 
of $10 annual; or a 12 cent rate for 
the nondeductible with a separate 
and distinct minimum annual pre- 
mium of $25.* Of course the Bureau 
suggests that future rate adjustments 
will eventually be made where ex 
perience indicates their necessity. 


* The annual rate for each item of insurance 
thus becomes the sum of the “pesrorune fire, 


E.C.F., and A.E.C.E. rate plus An addi 
tional loading of $.06 would be added to the 
above for the nondeductible coverage 


The deductible form is somewhat 
different than the deductible found 
in the additional extended coverage 
endorsement, however, since it pro- 
vides full coverage for perils on 
which the A.E.C.E. imposed the 
deductible. For example, the acci 
dental and sudden bursting of plumb 
ing or heating systems takes a 
deductible in the A.E.C.E, form but 
is fully covered in the dwelling 
building-broad form, of course sub- 
ject to the normal exclusions of 
freezing without due diligence in 
providing heat, earthquake, tidal 
wave, and high water. Loss by 
vandalism and malicious mischief, 
and falling trees are other examples 
of perils given full coverage under 
the deductible broad form, but which 
take deductibles under the A.E.C.E. 
It is felt by the framers of the form 
that the inclusion of full coverage 
for these certain perils would further 
minimize the undesirability of a 
deductible. As indicated earlier, the 
form may likewise be purchased 
without any deductible whatever, at 
a rate twice the deductible rate. 

Besides the option of full coverage, 
other important innovations have 
been incorporated into the form. 
Coverage is extended pro rata for a 
period of thirty days to property 
removed for preservation from or 
for repair of damage caused by any 
of the perils insured against. Since 
the coverage does not apply to con 
tents, this thirty day extension clause 
refers to property considered a part 
of the building such as built in stoves, 
garbage disposals, built in automatic 
washers, and similar property re 
moved for repair or protection from 
further damage. 


Trees and Plants 


Still another feature which is 
new in the form is the coverage ex 
tending to noncommercial trees, 
shrubs, and plants, a protection which 
is specifically excluded in the dwell 
ing extended coverage endorsement 
in California. A maximum recovery 
of $250 is allowed on any one tree, 
shrub, or plant with total recovery 
limited to five percent of the specified 
face amount of coverage on the 
building. 

The permits and agreements sec 
tion departs from the usual termi- 

(Continued or 
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In the Arabian desert, an American construction company 


sent out a task force to prospect for water. 
They sank seven dry holes with their steel drills — but the 


eighth brought unforeseen results. 
It exploded! Rig and truck were demolished. Six workmen 


were seriously injured. 

Their equipment, designed to drill for water, had ignited 
the gas in an unsuspected oil deposit! 

That American company could have been in the hole for 
thousands of dollars as a result. But they recovered every cent. 
They had American insurance — obtained by an American 
broker in Baltimore! 

He was one of the hundreds who daily take their for- 
eign risk problems to American International Underwriters 
(AIU). They come back with complete coverage for their 
clients and new commissions on their books. 

Such risks may include auto, liability, fire, marine, Work- 
men’s Compensation, fidelity, surety, group accident and 
group life. All AIU needs is the same kind of information 
required for domestic risks. 

Specialists plan your client’s coverage to conform to every 
law and custom of the country concerned. Terms and language 
are American. Claims are handled by AIU representatives 
on the spot. Payment is prompt, and in the same currency in 
which premiums are paid — including U. S. dollars where 


The orl well 
that nobody 


local laws permit. 
The booming foreign risk market is bringing millions in 


commissions — to a relative handful of alert brokers! Are 
you getting your share of this business? 
You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. Take 


them to AIU — and AIU is your expert! For full information 
and literature, write to Dept B of the AIU office nearest you. 
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THE BOSS AND THE THIEVES 


ARY’S feet flew up the stairs 

to her rented room. She was 

in a hurry to dress for her 
date with Ed, the Ed she had gone 
to school with back home. It was 
thought, that the 
Navy would station Ed nearby. 


wonderful, she 


A Real Find 
Back 
slipped papers into his brief case. 
\fter dinner he ought to be at the 
inventory reports. Mary had each 
department's file in a separate folder, 
Made the 
job a lot easier. A real find, Mary, 
the boss thought. She’d worked out 
fine. A few more months and she 
could take on more responsibility. 
Unhappily, he was not to have 
Mary a few more months. Her din- 
ner dance with Ed, her family prob- 
lems, were conspiring against it. 
They were to turn a carefree, fer- 
vently happy Mary into a skulking 
thief, stealing from her boss. They 
were to cover her complexities under 
a bare “Case No. 70522” in a surety 


at the office Mary’s boss 


keved to the master sheet 


company file. They were to be a few 
starkly written paragraphs inside the 
hard manila folder of that case. One 
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FRED McCORD 


folder among folder after folder tell 
ing the sometimes callous, sometimes 
poignant stories of employees who 
steal from their employers. 

“It just couldn’t happen here,” 
Mary’s boss had told Paul Pruitt, 
when Pruitt, his insurance agent, 
first suggested that the 
should have fidelity insurance pro- 
tection. “We're too small; we're a 
close-knit family.” 


business 


Mary was his cashier and general 
clerical assistant in the small furni- 
ture store he owned. He employed 
three salesmen, a stenographer and 
Mary. The larger part of the sales 
were installment purchases. Most of 





Note: The author of this article is 
@ veteran newspaperman on the City 
Desk of a large and important news- 
paper. His job brings him into daily 
contact with the “human interest” 
stories that are daily chronicled in 
the press. He was invited to review 
the case files in the claims depart- 
ment of Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. This article and 
its title are the result of his research. 
While Mr. McCord's article reads like 
fiction, it is based upon actual case 





histories. 








the installment payments were made 
in cash at the store and Mary re 
ceived them. The bookkeeping pro 
cedure she inherited was this: 
Kach payment was posted thre 
times by bookkeeping machine; in 
the custome:’s receipt book, in the 
customer’s ledger card, and as an 
item on a running tape. The tape 
items and total were for the posting 
of the control account. The bank 
deposit, made by Mary, and tay 
total had to agree 


Simplicity Itself 


When Mary began to steal, her 
method was simplicity itself. She did 
not try to juggle receipt book or 
ledger postings. They were accu 
rately recorded. But she set aside 
for pocketing one or more of the 
larger installment payments. 

After the store’s closing, when 
she had unobserved opportunity, she 
cleared the machine and ran another 
tape, eliminating the stolen item: 
from the computation 
only a few minutes alone for this 
She had a total 


She needed 


now tape whose 


Lontinued 





Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 
agreed with the bank deposit she 
made. The stolen money she took 
home in her handbag, along with the 
accurate tape. That she destroyed. 

Her thefts were naturally hopeless 
of long concealment. She began them 
in December. In two and a half 
months Mary stole $1,794.01 from a 
business whose yearly net was $12,- 
OOO. A year, and the thefts would be 
almost half the profits. 

In January the boss and the others 
in the store gave Mary a set of 
matched luggage for her brief wed- 
ding trip with Ed. They wondered 
why she broke down and wept. An- 
other month passed and they knew. 
An inventory of accounts receivable 
unmasked Mary, the thief. 


The Agent had Persisted 


Throughout the country there are 
thousands of small businesses that 
would have had to take such a theft 

more often, one far larger—as an 
unrecoverable because “‘it 
couldn’t happen here.’ But Paul 
Pruitt had persisted with Mary’s 
boss and the upshot of their talks 
a year before Mary became a thief 
was a fidelity bond covering his em- 
ployees. 

And now, shocked almost beyond 
helieving, he was filling out his proof 
of loss. Three days after filing it, he 
was paid the $1,794.01 by the bond- 
ing company. 

There are many employers with 
the same confidence in their honest 
employees as had Mary's boss in her. 

Mary's honesty did not survive 
temptation. Neither did Jim’s, but 
for different reasons. 

Jim’s early life was a tough one. 
He worked his way through college. 
His father and mother cut many cor- 
ners just to let him do it. Strangely, 
the hard going did not steel Jim. It 
softened him. After college, he spent 
ten account 
troller and then office manager for 
a New York investment firm. There 
was a merger and he was let out. 


loss 


years as an comp- 


For six vears he was office manager 
for a loan company, Then he quit 
that job because, he said, it held no 
future. 

The “no future” was in Jim him 
self. Lacked push, his friends said. 
“Plain vanilla Jim,” they called him. 


Jim pretended to be philosophically 
amused, But in reality he wasn’t. 

For one reason, there was Mrs. 
Jim. Other women wondered at her 
brusque impatience with her tall, per- 
sonable husband. What if he were 
no go-getter. He was good looking, 
pleasant mannered, thoughtful. Seem- 
ingly he made a good enough living. 
Mrs. Jim knew that her husband 
was failing her and their two boys. 
Skimp as she did, there was not a 
cent set aside for the boys’ education. 
The Jims were always a dun behind 
their bills. They had a car, nothing 
else. Next month, next year, held 
no promise, 

Easy-going Jim thought he 
glimpsed as easy way out of his blind 
alley. A fashionable hotel wanted 
a resident auditor. The salary was a 
bit less than he was making, but 
with it went living quarters—no 
more crowded bickering in a big city 
apartment. His boys and wife would 
have the recreational privileges of 
guests, the pools, the tennis courts, 
the horseback trails, the leisure pleas- 
ures they'd always envied others en- 
joying. There would be the social 
graces of unhurried living. And a 
half hour’s drive away was one of 
the good eastern colleges. Jim, Jr. 
wouldn't have to work his 
through school. 

Jim got the job. “Impeccably hon- 
est,” his old employers wrote in an- 
swer to the hotel’s inquiries. And 
so he had been with them. “Thor- 
oughly versed in accounting proce- 


way 
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dures and competent.” And so he 
was. 

Jim took his family to the new job, 
the new home, the new world, in 
May. 

Among his duties was control of 
two cash funds in which the hotel 
kept large sums of money. They 
were the house fund, cash used for 
the hotel’s running expenses, and the 
exchange fund, out of which the hotel 
cashed checks for guests. To keep 
these funds replenished, Jim drew 
checks payable to himself and had 
them signed by the hotel manager. 
Jim credited the cash to the funds. 
The money was disbursed by other 
employees. It was a loose procedure, 
but one of many years at the hotel. 


The Temptation Was There 


May, June and July were happy 
months for Jim and his family. True, 
they had been extravagant in the 
purchase of new clothes and they 
were in debt again. But Jim, Jr’s. 
college matriculation fee was paid. 
Then came the tuition bill for his 
first semester. Jim, Sr. stared at it. 
His ineptitude had him cornered 
again. The temptation of the two 
cash funds was there and he suc- 
cumbed. 

On August 3 he drew a $2,500 
check for the exchange account. 
The manager signed it. Jim cashed 
it at the hank. The next day, with 
the money in his wallet, he went to 
the race track. It was his quixotic 
idea to clean up at the track and 
return his $2,500 working capital to 
the exchange fund. He'd be the 
wiser—no one else. He figured to 
do a lot better than pay the tuition 
bill. He was putting his family on 
its feet once and for all. It was as 
rosy a prospect with as gray an end- 
ing as all such wishful dreams. 

Jim drove back to the hotel that 
night with $2,400 worth of cardboard 
in his wallet—parimutuel stubs on 
losers. He was a worse horse picker 
than he was a provider. 

There had to be a way out. Nat- 
urally, there was. On August 10, the 
day before his next free day, Jim 
drew $2,000 for the house fund ; on 
August 17, $2,000 more for the ex- 
change fund, and on August 31, 
$3,000 for the exchange fund. The 
manager signed all the checks auto- 
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matically. The hotel was at the peak 
of its summer season. Cash ebbed 
and flowed. Just as automatically, 
Jim kept backing losers across the 
board. It was ebb for Jim. 

On September 11, with only an 
afternoon free, Jim dipped directly 
into the funds for $2,500 and drove 
to the airport where his chartered 
plane was waiting to fly him to the 
track. He had no chartered luck, 
but the hotel’s was catching up with 
him. 

That morning its outside auditing 
firm moved in for its periodic check. 
That afternoon, the auditors found 
$9,500 of Jim’s embezzlements, his 
check transactions. That evening 
when Jim flew back, he brought a 
surprise. The loss was $12,000. 

Jim’s knavery sounds incredibly 
naive in its recital, but the whole 
story of it is in the bonding com- 
pany’s file—all of it except the pari- 
mutuel stubs that, with an account- 
ant’s zeal for balancing credits and 
debits, Jim had saved. 

The hotel had Jim bonded for 
$10,000. Six days after it presented 
its proof of loss to the bonding com- 
pany, it was paid the full $10,000. 
The hotel has first claim on Jim for 
reimbursement of the excess loss of 
$2,000. But since Jim came out of 
jail, the company has collected for 
the hotel exactly $75 of that $2,000. 


A Life in Ruins 


It promises to be an echoless whis- 
tle for most of the rest. For Jim’s 
life is in ruins. His wife’s health 
broke under the disgrace. Jim, Jr. 
did not go to college. He went into 
the Navy. Jim is getting older and 
his succession of jobs go down hill. 

The accounting procedures that 
allowed Jim and Mary to pilfer were 
jerry built and easily broken into. 
Sut there are supposed to be citadels 
of accounting protection, with elab- 
orate, foolproof systems of control. 
These, are robbed. They are 
only so good as the bookkeeping em- 
ployees who apply them and some- 
times the employees are not good 
enough. That made the thefts of 
Carlotta possible. 

Carlotta was a cashier for a de 
partment store, its employee for 
two years. The store is a thriving, 
successfully operated business. Man 
agement thought it had an account 


too, 
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ing system as rock ribbed as Gibral 
tar. But in quarterly period 
Carlotta quietly burrowed through it 
for $18,000, 

When she 


store, 


one 


went to work for the 
Carlotta was a relief cashier, 
moving from department to depart 

ment. Shortly she married, and again 
shortly she began to expect a baby 
Her husband was unemployed. In 
nine days of chipping away at Gi 
braltar, Carlotta several 
hundred dollars. It was an accrual 
of numerous small thefts scattered 
among many departments. The 
shortages were detected but no one 
noticed that they trailed Carlotta 
through the store. She was not sus 
pected. They 
lotta now 
to have 
pense. 


assayed 


stopped because Car 
went on maternity 
her baby at the store’s ex 
Seven months later she re 
turned to work. 

She was assigned a permanent post 
in the men’s and boy’s clothing de- 
partment. She 
cashier and wrapper for 


leave 


was a combination 
“take with” 
sales, purchases carried away by cus 
tomers. 

Each salesman had a 
sales book. He made 
slips in triplicate, a 


numbered 
out his sales 
white original 


and two yellow carbons. Each set of 
three slips was numbered. The num- 
bers on the sets fell in consecutive 
order. When a sale was completed, 
the money for it, the slips recording 
it, and the article sold 
brought to Carlotta. 
stamped the three slips with her 
cashier's number and date. She made 
change and she wrapped the package. 
She retained the white original slip. 
One yellow slip was given to the 
customer as his receipt. The other 
carbon was retained by the salesman. 


were all 
Carlotta 


Should Coincide 


At the end of each day’s business, 
the salesmen made a list of their slips, 
putting down the total on each. The 
slips were put in bags and the lists 
were pinned to the outside of the 
bags. The bags went to the cashier 
department. Carlotta’s originals and 
the money in her cash register were 
delivered to the same department 
The total of the “take with” slips in 
all the salesmen’s bags and the total 
of Carlotta’s slips should coincide 
For each of the “take with” slips in 
the bags there should be a corre 
spondingly numbered original from 
Carlotta. 

There should be, but there wasn’t 
For each day Carlotta was destroy 
ing one or more of the originals. 
And in the day’s rush, the concen 
tration on getting wrapped packages 
to their customers, and approaching 
a new sale, the salesmen were not 
noticing that Carlotta’s register did 
not ring for all the sales they brought 
her. 
only 


This was also because she stole 
sales for which exact money 
was presented. Salesmen thought it 
nice of Carlotta to rush the wrapping 
before ringing up the sale. They 
weren't listening for the ring as they 
hurried off. Carlotta walked behind 
the wrapping counter and put the 
money in her pocketbook. 

She was doing precisely what the 
system said no one could get away 
with. And she wouldn't have gotten 
away with it, had the “take with” 
slips in the salesmen’s bags been 
totaled for comparison with the total 
of Carlotta’s slips, or if there had 
been a check on the consecutive num 
bering of the slips. But neither check 
was made. The cashier department 
was satisfied with proving the total 
Continued 


on the next page 
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Buyers’ Round Table-——Continued 


of slips turned in by Carlotta against 
her cash 

This for three months 
rhen, fortunately for the solvency of 
the department, came its annual in 


went on 


ventory. It revealed something amiss. 
\uditors began a check of the sales- 
men’s yellow carbons against Car 
lotta’s white originals and the reason 
for the shrinkage began to appear. 
Carlotta watched. She was 


caught stealing $49.50 and arrested. 


Was 


"| Wanted My Own Home” 


li her first moments of tears and 
confusion, Carlotta orally admitted 
thefts for three months. 
“! wanted my own home,” she cried. 
But then sullen. 
When spoke again, It was to 
twist and he 


ystemats 


she grew. silent, 
she 
In her formal, steno 
yraphir statement she insisted that 
the $49.50 was all she ever took. 

Her employer had a blanket bond 
all his workers. It reimbursed 
him for the $18,913. in thefts finally 
traced to Carlotta. His accounting 
system made it possible to pin that 
much on het 


on 


She maintained right 
through her trial that $49.50 was all 
she ever took 

Unbonded, Carlotta’s employer 
would have recovered the $49.50 and 
nothing Carlotta’s husband 
blandly insisted that he knew nothing 
about his wife's thefts 
that was 


more 


Carlotta said 
true because she’d been ar- 
rested the first time she stole. The 


family bank account was small, sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The apartment 
had no newly bought luxuries. Some- 
one in Carlotta’s family collaborated 
with her in concealing the cash. Car 
lotta was convicted. The sentencing 
judge didn’t believe her, either. He 
sent her to jail for one to two years. 
\fter she gets out she will probably 
buy a house. 

The thief who tiptoes to and from 
his employer's till is in a class more 
numerous, but not more costly, than 
he who steals his employer's where- 
withal—-the product he sells, his tools 
and machinery, his raw materials, 
and the very packaging of his goods. 

Joe was a stock thief. He was a 
bartender in a waterfront bar on the 
West Not a tough joint. 
Shipping office and import firm peo- 
ple in the daytime. Men from the 
wholesale markets at night. No dock 
wallopers. 


( oast 


Joe poured days. When he hung 
up his apron of an evening he hiked 
several blocks up town to a shoe 
store in the retail business section. 
Joe was its night watchman from 
6 to 12, when the cleaning force 
in. He needed the extra job 
he wasn't living with his 
wife and two kids and there was a 
support order against him. But still 
Joe wasn t doing well enough. He'd 
touched Bill, the night bartender, for 
the last $50 to pay his wife, and now 
Bill said he needed the dough. Joe 
was flat. 

His eyes focused on a lighted show 
case in front of the shoe store’s glass 


came 
| secause 
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double doors. Alligators, $29.50 a 
pair... well, now. .. . And how 
about those $31 hand made jobs for 
men... and, getting right down to 
it, the $12 numbers must have a 
good market, too, 

The next day Joe was a shoe sales- 
man-—down at the waterfront bar. 
He was doing himself and you a 
favor. Need a good pair of shoes 
cheap’... and what about the wife? 
Friend of mine closing out. Save 
you ten, fifteen, maybe even twenty 
bucks. What’s the size . . . lemme 
show you what I’m talking about. 


A Good Shoe Salesman 


Joe was a good shoe salesman and 
the bar's feet took on class. Bill was 
paid off and Bill was taking orders 
too. They were a giveaway at four 
to ten bucks and everybody was 
happy except Sadie, one the store’s 
cleaning women. 

She was worried. She'd seen that 
brand new alligator clatter to the 
floor from Joe’s hip pocket one eve- 
ning when he swung his overcoat on. 
She didn’t need to see the furtive 
way Joe picked it up to know what 
was happening. But what was she 
to do’ Finally she did what she 
should have, but only because she 
was a widow with kids to see through 
school and didn’t want anything to 
blight her life and theirs. She told 
the cleaning force head who was 
Joe’s relief as watchman. 

The next night Joe was caught 
walking out of the store with three 
orders tucked under his trouser 
belt. In one month, Joe’s thefts at 
wholesale prices totaled $1,213.84, 
something like one hundred thirteen 
pairs of shoes. If the slippery alliga- 
tor hadn't given him away, he could 
have gone on for many more months 
and thousands. Joe was bonded for 
$10,000 and his employer lost noth- 
ing. 

Joe was dealing in goods tough to 
move. There’s easier and more 
rapid turnover for the thief working 
through his employer's stock of au- 
tomobile parts, hardware, kitchen- 
ware, canned goods and TV’s. 

There ought to be some goods not 
worth stealing. The air from bal- 
loons, maybe. But not much else. 
There’s always some ingenious, hard 
working soul like Jake who can turn 
a dishonest penny where none was 
turned before. 
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Jake was a truck driver. He had 
an over-the-road, long distance haul 
from a midwest soft drink bottling 
plant to its warehouse in the next 
big city. He made the run at nights 
and was the plant’s only night 
worker. Jake had a friend named 
Henrv. Henry was in the junk 
business 

sroken cardboard cartons and 
other waste paper of the plant were 
tossed in a yard bin, periodically 
burned. The bin was a soggy mess 
when it rained. When it blew, the 
yard was littered. Henry, said Jake, 
would be glad to haul the paper away 
free, if he got it free. “Okay,” said 
the plant manager. Once a week, 
Henry’s horse and wagon pulled into 
the yard and with Jake’s help Henry 
emptied the bin and hauled the paper 
to the row of garages he used as a 
junk vard 


He Thought It Curious 


One night a policeman standing 
outside the yard thought it curious 
that Henry’s nag came out straining 
at a load of wooden company cases 
filled with empty bottles. He fol- 
lowed the load and saw Henry stack 
it in a garage already well filled with 
cases and bottles. He reported it to 
Jake’s boss. 

Jake said, sure, Henry took the 
bottles, but only to sort out the 
“chips” and “strangers’’—the partly 
broken bottles, those strayed in from 
other concerns. He always carted 
back what belonged to the compzny 
and it could still use. No one be- 
lieved that Jake and Henry were be- 
ing that generous, particularly when 
a check-up showed these above-nor- 
mal shortages: 671 dozen 28-ounce 
bottles; 290 dozen 12 and 7-ounce 
bottles ; 1,358 wood cases ; total loss, 
$1,242.07. 

The company said that, with the 
labels soaked off, Jake and Henry 
must have been getting a penny or 
more a bottle. The trade name wasn’t 
pressed in the glass. The cases were 
good for ten cents, as is, maybe as 
much as fifty cents if the stenciled 
company name was shaved off. The 
company put in a claim for $1,242.07 
and the bonding company paid. 

Jake and Henry must have netted 
around $700 in the four months they 
got away with it. The dishonest la- 
hor of it was more than the hire. But 
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as long as it was dishonest, Jake 
didn’t mind. It turned out that he 
had a long record of petty larceny. 

That him a_ distinction 
among the dishonest workers of this 
sample cross-section of 


giv es 


a bonding 
None of the 
others in the twenty had ever stolen 
before. 


company’s case file. 


Their employers had every reason 
to feel as confident in 


Mary’s boss was in her 


them as 
or ex- 
ample, Margaret’s boss refused flatly 
even to hear of bonding Margaret. 
Margaret was to him that sweet kid 
next door. He taught her in Sunday 
School. He went to her college com- 
mencement and gave her a watch. 
Margaret was as smart as a whip and 
he wanted to give her a job, too. But 
Margaret went to a big city store. In 
a few years she was a buyer 
she married and quit. 

X never thought much of her hus- 
band. He wasn’t surprised when the 
deserted Margaret came home alone 
and asked him for a job. 
glad to make one for her. 


Then 


He was 
sy now 
he was remodeling his clothing store 
in the state capital into a smart spe- 
cialty shop for the legislators and 
their ladies and the wealthy country- 
side. He created a sundries depart- 
ment and installed Margaret as its 
head 
Other 
bonded, 


department heads were 
but not Margaret. X 
wouldn’t bond his own daughter, he 
said, and Margaret was a daughter 
to him. A year and a half after the 
department's inauguration an audit 
disclosed that Margaret and her sun- 
dries had earned X a profit of only 
$650.91. Based on volume, said the 
accountants, sundries should have 
netted $7,110.06. A lot of money 
was leaking out of the store, but 
where? X didn’t ask Mar- 
garet. He suspected the stockroom 
or delivery and _ set 
afoot in that direction 
up nothing 

And then handbags reported a $10 
cash shortage on the day’s business. 
It oucht to be easily recoverable, said 
The $10 check that had 
been cashed for Mrs 


even 


investigators 
They turned 


handbags. 
, wife of 
Mrs. 

would surely stop payment, draw 
another. Indeed she would, said 
Mrs That very day, however, 
the store was embarrassed to have 
the check turn up in sundries. 


the state senator, was missing. 
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X called Margaret into his office 
Shamefully, she poured out her con 
fession. She had found the check on 
the floor, used it to cover $10 taken 
from cash. Nor was that all; day 
after day she had walked out of the 
store with cash that belonged to her 
employer. It was a sorry story of 
devotion to her worthless husband 
She was happy only with him. She 
could have a weekend with him if 
she had the money he wanted. He 


(Continued on the next page) 





Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 


kept gambling the money away and 
returning for more 

X did the young 
woman who had been a daughter to 
hins 


not prosecute 
Nor could he, of course, re- 
cover the $6,500 she stole. 

How much American business and 
industry lose yearly to stewardship 
turned unfaithful is a question hard 
to answer. [fforts have been made 
to pinpoint it within millions of dol- 
lars. 

The bonding companies do not 
know great many of the 
victims are unprotected by fidelity 
insurance. But the claims the bond- 
ing companies pay demonstrate that 
no business is immune to thievery, 


because a 


however carefully picked its person- 
nel, however sharp and alert its ac- 
countants and their methods 


Paid 


Out of the claims files comes folder 
after folder stamped, Paid. Paid, 
January 3 Paid, January 5... 
Paid, January 6 
Paid. He 
inanaged a storage elevator in a grain 
An 
audit preceding its sale disclosed that 
Sam’s accounts were $1,814.89 short 
during the year. He just drew false 


Sam's story is under 


belt tank town for eight years. 


payout slips for grain no one de- 
livered . Paid, February 22. 
Sheila was a graduate nurse em 
ploved by a private clinic. She tried 
surgery In a week 
she took a $100 check for a tonsillec 
tomy and a $200 check for an appen 


on its receipts 


dectomy, forged endorsements and 


cashed them Paid, February 23. 





Publications Editor for Large 
Insurance Company 


A well-known midwest insurance 
company is looking for a man to 
handle the editing of their com- 
pany magazine and assist with 
some advertising work. If you 
feel you qualify apply Box 144-C, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











(sus was executive secretary of a 
real estate board. In 16 months he 
took $3,200 from membership dues, 
appraisal fees and the picnics and 
banquets the members ate for him. 
He was bonded for $2,000, which 
was... Paid, February 23. 

Edith was cashier for a wallpaper 
company. Four months after she got 
the job she began to steal. In three 
months she took $1,480.93. But her 
employer had her bonded for $10,000 
and collected the whole loss. 


Paid, March 15. 


Reprinted with permission of North America 
Companies, Philadelphia, Pa. Copyrighted 1955 
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FIRE RATE CHANGES 


EDUCTIONS IN FIRE Insurance 
rates ranging from 12% to 25% 


have been approved in Minnesota. 
The reductions vary throughout the 
state but do not affect farm proper 
ties. However, extended coverage 
and windstorm rates were increased 
effective July 15. The increases ap 
ply to dwellings as well as public, 
mercantile and industrial properties 
but do not apply to extended cover- 
age endorsements on dwelling pol- 
icies which include $50 deductible. 
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W. C. RATE CHANGES 


HANGES IN COMPENSATION 
RATES for several states have 


been announced recently. Those for 
Pennsylvania have been reduced an 
average of 5.4% effective July 1 to 
result in an estimated annual saving 
to policyholders of $2,500,000. The 
new rates apply to all classifications 
except coal mining and break down 
to an average reduction of 5.4% for 
manufacturing and utility risks, of 
8.2% for contracting and quarrying 
risks and of 4.6% for other indus- 
trial risks except Federal. Rates for 
the classifications in the Federal in- 
dustry group were 
average of 15.2%. 

Rate reductions effective June 30 
in Kentucky are estimated to repre- 
sent an annual saving of $725,000 
to policyholders. The reductions 
average 9.3% over-all with the rates 
for manufacturing risks reduced 
12.7%, those for contractors 4.1% 
and all others an average of 11.5%. 

In contrast, medical 
costs and the liberalization of bene- 
fits brought an average rate increase 
of 6.84% in North Dakota. 

A general revision of workmen's 
compensation rates filed by the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board has been approved effec- 
tive July 1, 1953. The changes range 
from an increase of 4.4% for serv- 
ants to a decrease of 4.6% for con- 
tracting risks and average a decrease 
of 2.8%, 


increased an 


increased 


An average increase of 4.3% in 
workmen’s compensation rates has 
been approved in Massachusetts also 
effective July 1. The increase is 
based on a revised filing (the orig- 
inal called for an average increase 
of 7.6%). The Massachusetts 
Workmen’s Compensation Rating 
and Inspection Bureau had included 
a 2.5 point profit and contingency 
factor but only a 1.5 point factor was 
approved. 

Workmen's compensation — rate 
and rule revisions have been filed by 
the California Inspection Rating 
Bureau for the approval of the insur 
ance department. The proposal calls 
for an expense loading of 39.50% 
including a contingency factor of 
1%. Its overall effect would be a de 
crease in rates averaging 1.8%. The 
department scheduled hearings on 
the filing for July 22 in San Fran 
cisco and July 24 in Los Angeles. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Companies 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Total Admitted 


Capital 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. _—-11,500,000. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. , 2,000,000. 


Organized 1909 


Royal Generol Insurance Company of Canada 160,000. 


Organized 1906 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


Newark |, New Jersey 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Assets 


$11,925,000. $125,872,513. 
12,515,163. 
12,310,134. 
32,979,149. 
38,563,554. 


45,543,960. 


Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 


$71,027,539. $54,844,974. 
8,032,056. 4,483,107. 
7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 


535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif, 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
Son Francisco 4, Calif, 











comblete accident 


and health 


Look to Lumbermens for the best facilities for accident and health lines, 
from individual accident and sickness policies, through family polio 
expense, to comprehensive group plans, including new Groupac— 


the group insurance plan for employers of from 10 to 24 persons 


Lumbermens’ accident and health premiums rank third in the company’s 
total premium volume. And Lumbermens’ A&H writings are near the top 


for all multiple-line casualty companies. 


If you would like to represent Lumbermens for accident and health lines, 
write the Accident and Health department, Mutual Insurance Building, 


Chicago 40. 
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NSURERS are more frequently 

exercising their subrogation 

rights in cases of loss by fire 
and related hazards. The positions 
of the contractor and his surety are 
the same whether the claimant is a 
subrogated insurance company or 
the owner of damaged property 
without insurance to cover the loss. 
In either event the contractor is being 
asked to assume liability which is 
his because his negligence caused the 
loss or because he agreed to assume 
such liability in his contract. 

rhere is no reason for the con 
tractor to be relieved of his respon- 
sibility simply because the owner of 
the damaged property fortuitously 
carried insurance which reimbursed 
him his To treat the 
situation otherwise would be to 
charge against the fire insurer the 
legal liability of any one who might 
damage the insured property. Any 
increase in rates by reason of this 
increase in hazard would be borne by 
the purchaser of fire insurance when 
it should be assumed by the class of 
persons responsible for the losses by 
an increase in liability insurance 
rates. 


for loss. 


Resistance to Subrogation 


There has never been much re 
sistance to subrogation actions in 
automobile collision cases but there 
seems to be a tendency in some 
quarters to look askance at fire 
subrogation. Personally I can see 
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W. M. WHITESELL, JR. 
Manager, Recovery Division, 

General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
no reason for this. If a man has 
control of an instrumentality which 
can be dangerous if improperly 
used, and he uses it carelessly and 
causes damage, what is the difference 
whether the instrumentality is an 
automobile, a blow torch, a welding 
torch, a tar pot or 110 volts of 
electricity ? 

The surety bond industry has a 
very real interest in this whole 
picture. The producer wants to 
insure that his client, the contractor, 
is adequately protected by insurance. 
The underwriter wants to be sure 
that he is not undertaking to provide 
legal liability insurance at surety 


A tendency to look askance 


ANTRAL 


bond rates. Under proper conditions 
that is just what can happen; the 
contract can become, in effect, an 
excess legal liability policy. There 
are several types of situations where 
liability may be assessed against a 
contractor from his simple 
inability to perform the work called 
for in the contract : 

1) He may be working on a new 
building under and 
cause damage to it 


aside 


construction 


2) He may be working on a building 
which is already occupied by the 
owner or tenant or both and cause 
damage to the building, property 
belonging to the owner, or property 
belonging to tenants. 

3) He may be working on a project 
during which he causes damage to 
neighboring property. 

Let us consider each of these sets 
of facts with the purpose of deter 
mining what types of insurance are 
available to protect the contractor 
in each case and also the possibility 
that his contract bond surety may 
be called upon to make a contribution 
on account of the damage. 


New Construction 


As the premises of new construc 
tion will undoubtedly be under the 
control of one or several contractors 
during the course of construction the 
“Care, custody and control” exclu 
sion of a liability policy would make 
that insurance of no value for 


{Continued on the next paae 





Loss Logic—Continued 


damage to the building. It would 
seem that and 
extended coverage insurance would 
be the satisfactory 
mental insurance. 


builder’s risk fire 


most supple 
It would have the 
disadvantage of excluding damage 
to the building by the contractor’s 
vehicles (this would also be excluded 
under the contractor's vehicle B.] 
and P.D. policy) but it would seem 
to be atherwise satisfactory. 

On existing, occupied structures 
there would be little probability that 
any large portion of the building 
would be in the contractor’s “care, 
custody or and it would 
that a public liability policy 
would be proper supplemental insur 
ance if 


control” 
seem 


written in an 
the 
posure, There is one exception, an 


amount 
potential ex 


com 
mensurate with 
important one, but we will consider 
that separately later. 

As to damage to neighboring prop 
erty again we are not faced with any 
difficulty from the “care, custody or 
control” exclusion of the liability 
policy because there is little likeli 





hood that the contractor would have 
any custody of neighboring buildings 
so the exclusion would not apply and 
a public liability policy in an amount 
commensurate with the risk would 
seem to be the answer. Here again 
we are faced with the important 
exception referred to under existing 
occupied structures. 


Contractual Obligation 


The usual forms of legal liability 
policies specifically exclude “liability 
assumed by the insured under any 
contract or agreement.” It is com- 
mon practice for contracts to obligate 
the contractor to do such things as: 
Hold the owner harmless for any 
claims made against him arising out 
of the contractor’s work. 

Assume liability for any damage to 
the premises arising out of the work. 
\ssume liability for damage or in- 
jury caused by negligence of the 
contractor or sub-contractors. 

To protect owners of adjacent prop 
erty from damage arising from the 
carrying out of the contract and 
make good any such damage. 
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This last type of contract clause 
is extremely important because under 
it in some states a neighbor can sue 
on the contract as a third party bene- 
ficiary and recover on proof of 
damage and its causal connection to 
the work. Negligence of the con- 
tractor need not be proved. (Trump- 
hour v. Arthur A. Johnson Corp. 
250 App. Div. 856, affirmed 277 N.Y. 
609 ; Coley v. Cohen 289 N.Y. 365; 
l’ance v. Yonkers Contracting Co. 
113 N.Y. Suppl. 2nd, 733). It is 
possible to have a public liability 
policy cover both liability assumed 
by contract and liability for acts of 
sub-contractors for additional pre- 
miums. Many forms for manufac- 
turer's and contractor’s liability 
policies provide space for indicating 
these types of coverage on the face 
of the policy followed by space for 
inserting the particular contract or 
sub-contractor’s liability assumed. 

If the contractor carries sufficient 
liability insurance or if he is finan- 
cially able to respond in damages for 
any of the above types of contrac- 
tual liability there is no reason for 
concern on the part of the bond 
underwriter because the bond will 
be called into the picture only after 
the liability policy and the contrac- 
tor’s assets have been exhausted. 

However, the surety’s obligation 
is not extinguished until the princi- 
pal has faithfully performed the 
contract. The entire contract is 
usually incorporated in the bond by 
reference and | submit that com- 
pliance with any indemnifying clauses 
or assumption of liability clauses in 
the contract are just as necessary to 
faithful performance of the contract 
as is compliance with those clauses 
which establish the specifications for 
the work to be performed. 

The contract forms used by the 
City of New York, for instance, 
contain an agreement by the con- 
tractor to make good any damage 
his work may cause to neighboring 
property and the bond form speci- 
fied by the city also specifically 
obligates the surety to guarantee 
the principal's performance of this 
portion of the contract. 

Where such damage is caused by 
the contractor’s negligence the inclu- 
sion of this clause does not increase 
the contractor’s liability, 
the owner of the property can recover 
on proof of such negligence. Where, 


because 
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however, the damage arises out of the 
performance of the work called for 
in the contract but occurs either 
without negligence on the part of 
the contractor or under circum- 
stances where the injured party is 
not in a position to establish the 
contractor's negligence, such a clause 
may materially the 
tractor’s liability. 


increase con- 


Use of Dynamite 


Take, for example, a project which 
involves the use of dynamite for 
blasting ; a number of states follow 
the so-called “New York Rule” 
which allows the owner of damaged 
property to recover in trespass if his 
damage is caused by rocks or debris 
projected onto his premises by the 
explosion, but requires him to estab- 
lish the blaster’s negligence if his 
damage was caused by concussion 
or earth vibration. With the con- 
tractor in complete charge of the 
project there is little opportunity 
for any disinterested parties to have 
observed the contractor’s activity 
and less likelihood that such parties 
would have been in a position to 
evaluate such action if they did see 
it. In such a situation the owners of 
damaged property would be hard 
put to establish the contractor's 
negligence unless his actions were 
such flagrant departure from good 
practice that his negligence 
With this clause in the 
contract, however, the  preperty- 
owner need only establish his damage 
and that it was caused by the blast 
ing in order to recover. 

Having observed the various situ- 
ations which may and 
sidered the forms of insurance 
protection available we come to the 
question of whose obligation it is 
to see that the contractor is properly 
protected in view of the liabilities 
to which he may be exposed on a 
particular project. Is it the obligation 
of the underwriter of the contract 
bond or is it the duty of the broker 
or agent who procures the bond? 
We have already seen that the surety 
will not be called in to contribute 
until the contractor is in default. 
This means, as a practical matter, 
after the claims have exceeded any 
liability insurance and the contrac- 
tor’s available assets. If the bond 
was properly underwritten from the 


Was 
obvious. 


arise con 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO 


standpoint of the contractor's ability 
to complete the work called for the 
likelihood of the surety being called 
in to contribute on these damage 
claims would be small indeed. So 
small, | submit, that it would not be 
worthwhile for the 
writer to review all 


under 
the contracts, 
pick out all these potential collateral 
liabilities and insist that liability in 
surance be procured to cover them 
before the bond is written. If the 
broker or agent undertakes to re 
view the contract with the contractor 
and explain to him the various 
collateral liabilities he is assuming, 
he may find himself accused of prac 
ticing law by 


surety 


interpreting legal 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


documents and advising others of 
their rights and liabilities thereunder 

In the final analysis it is the con 
tractor’s blood that is going to be 
spilled first if something happens 
which obligates him under one of 
these collateral liabilities against 
which he is not adequately insured 
Ignorance of the law being no 
excuse, the contractor is required 
to know the liabilities he is assuming 
when he signs a contract, or, if he 
does not know, to find out. Whether 
he secures insuratice to protect him 
self is up to him. If he elects to 
gamble that nothing will happen and 
does not take out insurance, either 
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Loss Logic 


to increase his profit or enable him 
that 1s a calcu 
taking and, if subse 
that he 


vrong, his blood is on his own 


to submit a lower bid 
lated risk he 1s 
quent developments prove 
was 
hands 
| cannot see where anyone 
the 
im which he has pl ced 
certainly not a person he has injured 
or the 


damaged 


owes 
situtation 
himselt ; 


him any relief from 


owner of property he has 
The fact the 


elected 


property 
owner ha not to gamble, 
and has insured his property, should 
not reduce the contractor’s liability 
by, in effect, allowing him to benefit 
from. the 


tinguishing his liability with regard 


owner's insurance by ex- 
to damage to insured property. 


There seems to be no way to 
prevent a contractor from gambling 
his assets in this manner if he elects 
a property 
owner forced to insure his 
property. It is almost always im 
practical to imsure every 
possible contingency. For that reason 
the element of the calculated risk is 
a part of every 


to do so any more than 


can be 


against 


insurance program. 
self is a 
matter to be decided by the individ 
ual 


How far to insure one’s 
lf his judgment is wrong and 
his assets are depleted by a hazard he 
has not insured against his position 
is the same whether his loss is due 
to liability assessed against him or 
the destruction of his property. 

The solution of the problem ap- 
pears to be in the direction of educat- 


ing contractors in the evaluation of 
the hazards to which they expose 
themselves in their contracts and en- 
couraging them to intelligently in- 
sure themselves against the liability 
to which each contract exposes them. 
This is admittedly not an easy assign 
ment and the end will not be achieved 
by a short term effort. Members of 
the public have purchased insurance 
in direct relation to the producers’ 
ability to convince them of the need 
for it. J am that this 
problem has no other answer. 


convinced 


EXPECTS NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BODY 


TRESSING that national success 

depends upon local efficiency, 
Bruno C. Vitt, president of The 
American Insurance Company and 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, last month pointed up 
the significant fact that company 
decentralization has speeded up, at 
least in the production phase, at the 
very time multiple line unification 
has been developing. Addressing the 
72nd annual meeting of the associa- 
tion he projected the integration of 
executive management staffs in the 
home offices of individual companies 
to the joining together of leading 
executives of formerly separate seg- 
ments of the industry in a national 
advisory body concerned with policy 
making for the entire industry. 
Separate national associations and 


bureaus, he suggested, will gradually 
combine facilities in more far-reach 
ing organizations concerned with the 
business as a whole. However, 
warned Mr. Vitt, complete transfer 
of rating or other procedures from 
the states to an all controlling na- 
tional body would inevitably expose 
the industry to Federal regulation. 
\t the meeting H, Faison Hines was 
elected president and John A. North, 
vice president of the association 

In his presidential address to the 
astern Underwriters 
Donald C, 
a national 
senior 


Association, 
Sowersock also advocated 
organization im which 
executives of all lines oi 
coverage can discuss broad basi 
problems confronting the industry. 
He expounded the logic of one sta 
tistical organization for all classes of 
business under the best underwriting 
and statistical minds available. Such 
an organization, said Mr. Bowersock, 
might have a sufficient volume of 
work to make the use of a large 
electronic machine economical and 
thus be able to provide much more 
up-to-date figures. Turning to the 
marketing picture, Mr. Bowersock 
warned that the direct marketing 
programs in evidence in the auto 
mobile liability field may spread to 
other lines of business. “It is quite 
obvious that capital stock companies 
making their rates through bureaus 
can meet the competition of various 
direct writers,” he concluded, “but 
to do so would seriously affect the 
method of agency compensation as 
we have known it.” 





Try Anchor's FAMOUS FORMULA 
for Increasing Your Fire Premiums ! 


“Here is the quick and easy way,” says Bos’n Dan, “for selling additional 
protection on homes and rental property.” It puts insurance in line with 


increased values. 


Use this table for added profit and the real service it can perform. Here’s 
how: If you are renewing a 3 year policy (written 1950) on a frame 
dwelling, the insurance should be increased 20%; a 5 year policy 
(written 1948) on a brick dwelling should be increased 24%, 
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Edited by THOMAS E. LIPSCOMB of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Clevela: 


Liability Insurance—Interesting Case 
Involving the Question of What Con- 
stitutes Malpractice 


Hlarris vs. Fireman's Fund Indem- 
nity Co. (1953 Wash.) 257 P. 2nd 
221. 


Phe defendant insurance company 
issued to the plaintiff, an osteopathic 
physician, an “Owner's landlord’s 
and tenant's” public liability policy 
covering the premises in which the 
insured carried on the practice of 
his profession. The policy covered 
bodily injuries sustained as the re 
sult of an accident, but it carried an 
endorsement which specifically ex- 
cluded bodily injury resulting from 
“any malpractice, error, negligence 
or mistake committed by any person 
in the performance of professional 
services.” 

While the policy was in effect a 
patient of the insured was injured 
while she was receiving osteopathic 
manipulations performed by the in 
sured. The injury was caused by 
the sudden collapse of a table on 
which the patient had been placed 
for the purpose of treatment. Suit 
was instituted by the patient against 
the physician. The cause of action 
asserted against him was based upon 
the negligence of the defendant in 
using a table which was defective 
in that it had no safety catch to 
prevent it from collapsing while in 
use. The insurer denying liability 
refused to undertake the defense of 
the action. \ declaratory judgment 
action was then instituted by the in 
sured for the purpose of having the 
question of liability determined in 
his favor 


The Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton decided the case in favor of the 
insurer on the ground that the injury 
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received by the patient was within 
the maipractice exclusion provisions 
of the policy The court stressed the 
fact that the table involved was not 
just an ordinary piece of office fur 
niture, but was a table that had been 
specifically designed for use by Os 
teopaths in administering treatments 
and should be regarded as being a 
part of the treatment. Consequently, 
it was held that the injury sustained 
by the patient arose out of “mal- 
practice, error, negligence or mistake 
committed in the performance of 
professional services.” 


Automobile Liability |nsurance—In- 

surer Held to Be Estopped to Avoid 

Policy Because of Misstatement of 

Material Fact Due to Carelessness of 
Its Agent 


lmmeceo 
Co 


Ins. Co. vs. Palatine 
(1953 Wis.) 58 N.W 


Ins. 
2nd 525. 


\ Cadillac 
ered by a comprehensive insurance 
policy issued by the defendant com 
pany. The car 


\utomobile was cov 


was unincumbered. 
The owner of this car traded it in 
on the purchase of a new Cadillac. 
The new car was incumbered with 
a chattel mortgage. A few days after 
acquiring the new car the owner 
telephoned the defendant's agent and 
requested the transfer of the compre 
hensive policy to the new car. Asa 
result of this call the agent issued 
a new policy. In this policy there 
was a blank space in which it was 
the duty of the agent to insert the 
amount of upon 
the insured automobile. Without 
making any inquiry of the insured, 
or any one else, the agent assumed 
that the new car was unincumbered 
and inserted the 


any imcumbrance 


word “None” in 


the blank space. After its 
the policy was mailed to the insured 
Che latter filed it away without mak 


ing any 


issuance 


examination of the policy 
Che policy contained a provision ex 
cluding coverage during any period 
that the insured automobile should 
be subject to a mortgage or other 
incumbrance 

Che insured car was later seriously 
damaged by fire.. The insurer at 
temped to avoid liability on the 
ground that the car was incumbered 
by a mortgage at the time the fire 
occurred. The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, by a divided court, held 
that under the 


volved, the insurer was estopped to 


circumstances in 
disclaim coverage. Said the court: 
“Regardless of whether the defend 
ant insurance company can be held 
liable on the theory of waiver there 
would seem to be no question but 
that it should be held under the 
facts of this case to be estopped from 
asserting the falsity of the answer, 
“None,” inserted by 
without 


its own agent, 
investigation and without 
contacting the insured. Under such 
estoppel the defendant is prevented 
from showing that there was an ex 
isting incumbrance but is bound by 
the insertion made by its own agent 
in the policy that there was no in 
cumbrance. It has been suggested 
that the failure of Frese, the insured, 
to read his policy and to discover 
that a false answer had been inserted 
by the defendant's agent in the blank 


with 


respect to incumbrances 


con 
stitutes negligence which bars him 
from invoking the doctrine of estop 
pel tlie 


failure to 


However, under 


of this 


decisions 
read the 
policy does not constitute such lack 


of diligence or negligence 


court, 


as to bar 
the insured from invoking the prin 
ciple of estoppel against the defend 
ant insurance company.”’ 





Classification Plans—from page |7 
tics too finely 1s going to wind up 
with a lot of imposing looking data 
that doesn’t mean anything. 

Maybe Rolls Royce drivers have 
fewer and milder accidents than other 
Mavbe they 


cidents and worse ones 


people. have more ac- 
Setting up 
a separate statistical classification for 
the three Rolls Royce insured in a 
particular company won't prove any- 
thing. Setting up a separate classi 
fication for the three hundred Rolls 
Royces insured by the members of 
a rating bureau won't prove any 
thing, either There 


just aren't 
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Organized 1918 
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iam=Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollors=—= 


enough of these risks to give the law 
of large numbers a proper chance 
to operate. 

The point I’m trying to make is 
that, over a period of time, we tend 
to find out better ways of distribu 
ting the cost of insurance more equi 
tably to the insuring public. Much 
experimentation has gone on and 
will go on, and all these efforts tend 
ultimately to produce a better classi 
fication system. The company, or 
group of companies, that finds the 
better first, will the 
most. If the idea is not a good one, 
it will fail, and we will all be the 
heneficiaries of experimentation, On 


idea benefit 


























the other hand, if we fail to recognize 
where it exists, then our 
competitors will move ahead of us 
and we will find ourselves coping 
with the loss ratio problem from the 
less desirable classes of risks. 


success 


Private Passenger Cars 


So much for generalities. Let's 
get back to classification plans for 
bodily injury and property damage 
insurance on private passenger cars. 
A brief review of the history of pri- 
vate passenger classifications will 
serve to show the ways in which we 
have, in the past, attempted to equi- 
tably distribute the cost of auto in- 
surance. Prior to 1919, passenger 
cars were classified on the basis of 
horse power and the number of cyl- 
inders. Then about 1920, the classi- 
fication plan was revised with the 
establishment of three basic classes, 
depending on a combination of price, 
horse power and weight factor. The 
experience for these three classifi- 
cations showed a significant differ- 
ence at that time. Apparently the 
Model T Ford, which was in the 
lower rated classification, was a much 
safer risk than the larger and more 
powerful cars like the Pierce Arrow. 
With the increase in horse power 
of the lower price cars and the con 
sequent increase in speed, the dif- 
ference in risks as between the vari- 
ous makes of cars diminished greatly. 
As a result, the W.X.Y. System of 
classification was abandoned in the 
early 30's. That left only the terri- 
torial differences in rate. 

About 1938 a system of classifica- 
tion was introduced, based on the 
use of the car. This is the system 
that is generally in use today, with 
some modifications. The preferred 
class was called A-1 and provided 
for non-business cars operated less 
than 7,500 miles per year by one 
or two operators, all of whom were 
25 years of age or older. The A 
classification included all other non 
business use cars and the B classi- 
fication was established for business 
use cars. In most states, a safe 
driver reward plan, or a preferred 
risk rating plan was superimposed 
on this classification base. During 
the war, the regular classification 
plan was suspended and rates were 
established, based on the gasoline 
ration card held by the insured. 
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Since the type of ration card was 
indicative of the extent of use of 
the car, this provided a reasonable 
basis for classification at that time. 
Following the war and with the 
elimination of gas rationing, we re 
turned to a system of classification 
based primarily on the purpose of 
use of the vehicle. 


What Should Be Done 


Let us now consider what we 
should be doing in the future to equi- 
tably rate private passenger cars. 
Are we ignoring some preferred 
classes of cars and drivers and not 
giving them the rate they deserve ? 
If so, it may only be a question of 
time until someone will find a way 
to give that class the preferred rate 
they deserve. Then as the preferred 
business is lost to a company, its 
experience on the remaining business 
will start to go sour. 

On the other hand, are there 
classes of high cost policyholders on 
our books that we know very little 
about? If the preferred risk is to 
be given a lower rate, we will have 
to identify the classes producing the 
poorer-than-average experience so 
that a rate may be established in 
keeping with the hazards involved. 
[ sometimes wonder why it took 
the insurance industry so long to 
recognize the unfavorable experience 
produced by the young driver. It 
wasn’t until 1938 that any recogni 
tion in terms of rates was given to 
the young driver. Even then, we 
rocognized the extra hazard only to 
the extent of excluding them from 
the preferred classification. It wasn’t 
until 1948 that companies generally 
recognized that the young driver 
group was sufficiently hazardous to 
be rated separately. In retrospect, 
[ think we can say that in the light 
of today’s knowledge, we just didn’t 
realize the extent to which young 
drivers were affecting the over-all 
experience. It we could go so long 
without recognizing the youthful 
driver problem, what other problems 
are sitting around under our very 
noses, waiting to be recognized. 
Plenty, no doubt, but what are they ? 

In seeking the prize apples and 
the rotten apples in our barrel, how 
fine should we split our data. I 
don't know. You can’t find out how 
fine a classification system to use 
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just by looking at what the more 
successful automobile writers 
doing. We have two extremes 

successful auto insurers—in State 
Farm and Allstate. State Farm has 
just one classification for all private 


are 
bn ith 


passenger cars, with no consideration 
given in the rating plan to special 
factors as difference in mileage, use 
The ad 
vantage of their plan is that it pro 
vides the utmost in simplicity. ‘There 
are no boundry line risks to be in 
correctly classified. 


of car or age of driver. 


\ll persons hav 
ing a private passenger car are thus 
treated alike. Also add to the ad 


vantige of classification 
the advantage of 


record keeping. 


simplicity 
less expensive 
Perhaps more ot 
the premium dollar can be paid to 
the policyholders and claimants if 
the expense element is smaller. 

\t the other extreme is the All 
state Insurance Company, which be- 
lieves in a multitude of classifications 
and is apparently from 
them. Other develop 
classification plans that fall some- 
where in 


profiting 
companies 


many in 
Some will stand 
and 


between, with 


dividual variations 


the test of time some won't 


Continued on the next page} 











Classification Plans—Continued 


In my own company, we grant a 
driven by young 
have 
completed a formal 
course. We haven't 
this enough to 


have any solid statistics on their per 


discount on cars 


drivers, if all young drivers 
satisfactorily 
driver training 


been doing long 
formance Preliminary 
are that the trained 


better than their 


indications 
drivers are 
untrained brothers 
and sisters, but the margin of dif- 
ference not vet fully de 
(One company specializing 
in government employees is show 
ing remarkably 


May he 


has been 


termined 


low loss. costs. 


yovernment employees are 


a preferred class. Maybe we should 
open up the whole question of oc- 
cupational classifications 

Are office workers better 
than salesmen on the road? Prob 
ably so, but how much. Again, how 
fine should we split our classifica 
tion. I’d hate to find that under- 
writers were better risks than actu- 
aries. 


risks 


We have seen over a period of 
vears various factors that have been 
used in determining a proper classi- 
fication of private passenger risks. 
L.et’s look at a few of these and see 
how valid they are. 

Distance driven is one factor that 
has been used in determining classi 
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INSURANCE Does 


The fire that reduced Rome was 
exactly the same as that which 
causes staggering losses now. 

After the idea of insurance was 
born, it kept changing, to fit 
conditions and give more and 


more protection. 


Fire is one of the many catas- 
trophes for which protection is 
furnished in Central Surety 
Multiple Cover policies. 
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fication. It does appear reasonable 
to assume that a car driven 100,000 
miles is more likely to be involved 
in an accident than one driven a 
thousand The one car is 
exposed to the possibility of loss con 
siderably more than the other. The 
real problem here is one of getting 
factual information and proper as- 
signments of applicants to the ap- 
propriate classification. Can we de 
pend on agents and applicants to 
give truthful information as to the 
mileage or will a large percent of 
these risks be misclassified? My 
own company did not discontinue 
the use of the mileage factor when the 
industry generally abandoned it a 
few years ago. Our experience has 
continued to indicate the validity of 
a differential for cars driven less than 
7,500 miles a year. 


miles 


lf we fear too many classifications, 
would it be logical to substitute the 
factor of driving to and from work 
for the mileage differential? At least 
in a broad way it would seem that 
the driving to and from work factor 
would roughly differentiate between 
those who drove their cars many 
miles and those who had their cars 
exposed to road hazards less fre- 
quently. 


Use of Car 


Rate differentials based on the 
use of the car have been effective in 
distinguishing cars used for busi- 
ness purposes and those used for 
pleasure only. Here again, experi- 
ence appears to justify the use of 
such factors in determining classi 
fications. This factor has been parti 
cularly useful in classifying cars 
owned by corporations. These cars 
are apt to be driven by people of 
various ages and under a variety of 
conditions. 

Age has been used recently in 
classification since it has been deter 
mined that the vouthful driver has 
substantially more than his share of 
accidents. The Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau plan has taken this 
age factor into consideration to a con 
siderable degree. Perhaps other age 
groups may come in for special treat 
ment later on. For example, what 
about over 65 drivers? Does the ex 
perience for this group depart far 
enough from the average to justify 
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special classification treatment, or 
will the greater expected frequency 
he counter-balanced by the reduc 
tion in exposure to road hazard, as 
our older people drive less and less ? 

| have already commented briefly 
on occupation, which is a rating 
factor that is used to a great extent 
in other types of casualty insurance. 
\bout the only use that we have 
made of the occupation factor in 
automobile insurance is to isolate 
farmers as a separate class. Per- 
haps significant differences in experi- 
ence of other occupation groups 
exist, which would warrant special 
rate consideration. Underwriters 
seem to give some consideration to 
occupation at the present time in 
determining the acceptability of a 
risk, thus indicating a belief that 
there may be some difference in 
experience, 


Individual Risk Rating 


(One other item that at least needs 
inentioning is individual risk rating, 
sometimes referred to merit or de 
merit rating. There are various types 
of special plans in use at the present 
time. Over the past 25 years, we 
have seen various plans of this kind 
tried and abandoned. Insurance com- 
panies have generally opposed this 
method of rating as being actuarially 
unsound, Certainly, the amount of 
credit or additional charge can hardly 
be justified by experience. Perhaps 
such a plan may serve some useful 
purpose in promoting safety. 

One of the big problems in the 
automobile insurance business today 
is the ever increasing number of risks 
heing handled through the assigned 
risk bureaus. What can be done by 
means of an improved classification 
plan to decrease the number of risks 
forced to seek insurance through 
assigned risk plans? At the present 
time, one of the largest single group 
of applicants being handled through 
the assigned risk plan is the youthful 
driver. These risks are forced to go 
through the assigned risk plan be- 
cause companies generally recognize 
that the rate for such drivers is in 
adequate and therefore, find ways of 
turning down a substantial volume 
of these risks. If any company gets 
more than a proportionate share of 
such risks it can be sure of adverse 
experience, which may affect the 
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total company operating results. We 
need, therefore, a proper classifica- 
tion or classifications applicable to 
youthful drivers, with adequate rates 
so that any such classification will be 
self-sustaining. Once have at- 
tained that position, a properly class- 
ified youthful driver could be insured 
without danger of impairing a com- 
pany’s operating results. Of course, 
we will still have bad risks in any 


we 


class which companies may find un- 
insurable at normal rates. We feel it 
is far better to properly classify such 
risks and rate them according to the 
risk involved than to have a less than 


adequate rate shown in the manual 
and not insure them. It would ap 
pear, therefore, that an improved and 
finer classification system should en 
able companies to safely insure a 
higher percentage of applicants and 
to thus reduce the number of risks 
forced to seek insurance through the 
assigned risk plans 

If the reader wants some of the 
potential classification factors, let 
him ask the underwriters how they 
determine whether a risk is good or 
bad. As a matter of underwriting, 
we have been making use of a variety 
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Classification Plans——Continued 


of factors. I don’t think we can do 
all our underwriting by means of 
risk classification, but perhaps we 
can do a lot more than we have pre 
viously accomplished in this area. 
What are some of these possibilities ? 
Let’s just list a lot of them, sensible 
and non-sensible to see what can be 
done 
1. Are boys more dangerous than 
girls (as drivers, | mean) ? 

2. Are 


those still on the prowl? 


married youths safer than 


3. Can we rightly check on mileage 
driven, maybe by using sealed speed 
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Virginia lived an inspiring 
life of achievement for the 
public good. 
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Achievement is a part of the 
American scene today, too. 
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ometers ? What about physical han- 
dicaps? Are the underwriters right 
when they tell us that the deaf driver 
or the amputee is dangerous because 
of his handicap? Maybe if we make 
the effort to find out, we'll find that 
he over compensates for his handicap 
and is a safer driver than the normal 
risk. 

4. What about the drivers ? 
Should the driver over age 65 or 70 
get a special rate treatment, or as 
suggeste | previously, do their fewer 
miles of driving compensate for the 


older 


expected increase in frequency. 
5. What about the age of the car? 
Many underwriters 
about the very old car, yet there is 
statistical evidence which indicates 
that the liability experience on the 
very old car is better than the experi- 
ence on the newer models. Should 
we be wondering about the new high 
powered motor vehicles instead of 
the older age car. 
6. Could the psychologists fix us up 
with a set of tests to identify the 
frustrated, super aggressive driver 
so that we can establish a higher 
rate for him. I’m referring to the 
one who is harried by his boss and 
hen-pecked by his wife. When he 
gets behind the wheel of his car, he 
can really show them who’s boss. 
7. What about a super high rate for 
all cars that have squirrel tails at 
tached to the radio antenna, or those 
cars with the inscription on the door, 
“Peaches, here is your can.” 
8. Is there any chance of rating be 
tween time of day that the car is 
6:00 P.M. to 1:00 A.M. is 
death period. 


are concerned 


used. 
the , 
9. Are we all wrong in tying insur- 
all. Should we 
follow the suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Knowlton of New Hampshire 
and insure and rate the driver. 

10. Would it be possible to identify 
the repeater or the sub 
standard risk and provide a higher 
rate to cover the additional hazard? 
Life insurance people seem to have 
successfully handled the substandard 
risk. 
to establish a separate classification 
and rate for assigned risks—over and 
above the normal surcharges. 

11. Could we give a rate discount 
to the car with a sealed governor 
set at—say 55 M.P.H.? If we could 
control speed, we would reduce both 
frequency and severity. 


ance to the car at 


accident 


Maybe one answer would be 


| am not suggesting that any or 
all of these factors can or should be 
used in the development of a private 
passenger classification plan. I’m 
only suggesting that we haven't yet 
found the final answer to the equi- 
table distribution of the cost of in- 
surance. Perhaps we will never find 
final answer. Conditions do 
change and with the change in con- 
ditions, we will probably find a 
change in classification plans. I sin- 
cerely believe that we are now in 
for a few years of substantial experi- 
ments and who am I to judge 
whether this company or that com- 
pany found the best answer. 
Sut whether the answer is right or 
wrong, in each individual case, we 
will have found out one more factor 
that is valid or we will have found 
one more factor that doesn’t work. 
Jeing an actuary myself and in some 
respects responsible for whatever 
classification plan my company may 
he using, now or in the future, it 
would be fitting to close with a short 
poem that appears apropos : 
There was once a smart actuarius 
Who invented a rate plan precarious 
The loss ratio grew worse 
So he died from remorse 
Thus ending his conduct nefarious. 


any 


has 


NEBRASKA AUTO RATE 
REVISIONS 


RATES AND RULES filed 

by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association in Ne 
braska have been approved effective 
June 29. The over-all result of the 
changes is an estimated annual sav- 
ing to policyholders of $415,000. 
Private passenger fire and theft and 
comprehensive rates were reduced 
an average of 25% in Lincoln an 
maha and increased slightly in the 
remainder of the state. Private pas- 
senger $100 deductible collision 
rates were reduced a little less than 
7% throughout the state, while the 
$50 deductible rates remain the 
same. Local hauling fire and theft 
and comprehensive rates were re- 
duced about 25% on the average, 
while local hauling collision rates 
were also reduced. Intermediate and 
long distance hauling fire and theft 
and comprehensive rates were re- 
duced about 25%. 
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The phenomenal growth of the chemical industry in this country 
can be attributed to a small group of men who have devoted their 
lives to the painstaking research necessary to the development of 


new formulae and substance. 


Iixcess has, for years, served in the growth of reinsurance 
and, through experience, arranged contracts which adequately 


provide necessary protection, 
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Sure Fire Success Recipe 


1 AM SURE you would not call him 
brilliant in any sense of the word. If 
you had to talk to him for an hour 
or spend a week-end with him, | 
know you would be bored. He hasn't 
had much in the way of education, 
and he doesn't know much 
many things. 

Sut he earns $40,000 a year ! 

He is 


about 


a salesman. He travels in 


rather a poor territory in the South- 
ern states—poor, that is, for what 
he sells. 

You wonder when you meet and 
talk with him how it happens that he 
earns such an income when he has 
so many strikes against him. So you 
become curious to know the answer. 
\nd if you are persistent enough 
the answer will be there waiting for 
you. 

And it is the surest fire recipe for 
success in selling you can find any- 
where in the world! 

The man merely works! 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
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He knows that there are certain 
fundamentals to success in selling. 
These are simple. Every salesman 
knows what they are. Most sales 
men, however, let a little bit of suc- 
cess perch on their shoulders, begin 
to ignore the basics. 
they get into trouble. 


This man hasn't imagination 
enough to ignore them, so he is al 
ways safe 


That’s where 


Actually, there are only two of 
these fundamentals in this salesman’s 
success recipe. 

One is calls. 


Must Demonstrate 


The other is demonstrations. 

Knowing the importance of calls, 
he makes twenty every day, no mat 
ter what the weather is, no matter 
what his health is. 

“Every call I make, whether | 
make a sale or not, is worth $5,” he 


IDEAS 


by Chas. B. Ret. 


told me. “A man would be a tool to 
throw away five bucks. So I make 
the calls.” 

He knows that he has to demon 
strate to make sales, so whenever he 
has even the slightest opportunity to 
give his demonstration, he gives it 
He gives it even after a prospect says 
he’s not interested 

“If 1 don’t show ‘em what my 
goods will do it’s a cinch they won't 
buy,” is his simple, sensible conclu 
sion 

So he works early and late. He ts 
what you would call a hustler. Does 
it pay? Well $40,000 isn’t hay, and 
678 orders, which is what he wrot 
last year, means he saw plenty of 
people and exposed himself to plenty 
of sales. 

The fascinating thing about his 
recipe is that anyone can use it and 
gain as much by it. 


Keep On Their Trail 

ONE OF MY BEST salesman friends 
tells me he has a rather peculiar aid 
that works when he’s inclined, as all 
of us are, to become discouraged 

“| just think of Norfleet,” says he 

“Who is Norfleet ?” 

Then he told me this story: Nor 
fleet is J. Frank Norfleet, a Texas 
rancher, still living though in ad 
vanced age, who, 30 years ago, was 
Heeced of his life’s savings by some 
confidence men. He was 54 at the 
time, broke, and his future wasn’t 
very bright. 

What did he do? Whine? 
Cringe? Curse? None of those, my 
friend told me, but this: he took the 
trail of those cons. He said he'd 
catch every last one of them before 
he quit 


‘Cc ‘ 


ed 





He did. It took six years. It cost 
him $30,000, borrowed money, and 
he had to travel 50,000 miles to every 
section of the country, but he caught 
his men. Often he followed blind 
trails. Oftener his life was in dan- 
ger. Always he would rather have 
been somewhere else, doing some- 
thing else. But this was his job, to 
catch those crooks, and he did. 

“Whenever I am tempted to feel 


sorry for myself, that business is hard 
to get, and prospects difficult to find,” 
the salesman told me, “I think of 
Norfleet. Whenever I am tempted 
to give up in discouragement, I 
think of Norfleet. 

“I think most salesmen give up too 
soon—before they land the order. 
Where would Norfleet have been if 
he'd given up? That little old Texan 
is my inspiration—all the inspiration 





TRAFFIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Speak out for better licensing 
of drivers, inspection of vehicles, 
uniformity of regulation, 
enforcement of traffic laws. 


Speak ouf. 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


I need to keep me going down the 
road!” 


Know Goods, Customers 


HE WAS a distinguished-looking 
man and he had been coming into a 
certain store for several months. 
Here he received competent service, 
and apparently was satisfied. But 
the salesman who had served him 
noticed he no longer appeared. 
“Guess something’s happened to 
him,” he opined. “He was old.” 

Something had happened all right, 
but it wasn’t age. It was that he had 
found a different kind of salesman- 
ship, one he liked much better. So 
he had taken his business, which 
amounted to several thousand dol- 
lars a year, elsewhere. 


Know Your Man 


What was the selling error of the 
salesman who permitted such a plum 
to slip away ? 

First, he hadn’t ever learned the 
man’s name, who he was, what his 
interests were. Second, he hadn't 
made any attempt to hold the busi- 
ness. So he lost it. And deserved 
to. 


The Best Customers 


THE SALESMAN who had just won 
a national prize for being the best 
salesman of his firm was answering 
my questions about how and why he 
was successful. 

“It’s because I call on only one 
kind of prospects,” said he. Ha, I 
thought, a man who has made a study 
of how to select prospects! Just what 
I want! Eagerly I asked him to tell 
me what kind those are. 


Keep on Calling 


“Human beings,” he surprised me 
by saying. “It does sound facetious, 
but I'll tell you something: most 
salesmen decide too soon and on too 
flimsy a pretext that this or that pros- 
pect is no good. They stop calling. 
They begin ignoring their best source 
of business. 

“T keep right on. I never get dis 
couraged if I don’t crack an account 
on my second, tenth, or twentieth 
time. I just keep calling, and even- 
tually get ‘em all—or most of them.” 
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“WHAT DO WE MEAN—'Business’ 
life insurance?’ The veteran agent 
riffled a stack of customers’ files, 
sat back, thought a moment, then 
continued. “In the fire and marine 
lines I learned early that anything 
worth owning is worth protecting. 
In casualty and fidelity, I trained 
myself to look for causes of loss 
Even if the unexpected happens, my 
clients remain financially solvent. 
Although I had always written the 
common forms of personal life insur- 
ance, it wasn’t until ten years ago 
that I finally woke up to the remark- 
able similarity, in principles, between 
personal life and business life. 

“For a father, the ‘key man’ of 
every young family, I encourage the 
purchase of family protection. He, 
the breadwinner, is the one respon- 
sible for the financial success of his 
family enterprise, and, if he were 
taken out of the picture, his family 
would be reimbursed for the loss of 
its most valuable asset. 

““Partnership’ is an idea as old 
as marriage itself. When I sit at 
the kitchen table with a man and his 
wife, and talk about ‘where the 
money will come from,’ I’m actually 
having a conference with two indi 
viduals who are united in conducting 
a sacred partnership. Death termi- 
nates this kind of partnership just 
as automatically and finally as it 
does any other kind of legal busi 
ness partnership. The surviving 
‘partner,’ usually the widow, has to 
liquidate the assets and reorganize 
the family unit. 

“The young, single person is the 
‘sole proprietor’ of his hopes and am- 
bitions. His untapped life is a money 
machine, potentially worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The miracle 
of his living will transform odd bits 
of this and that—things made of 
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paper, rubber, wood, steel, cement- 
into economically useful goods. 
Born in depression, reared in war, 
he now more than ever seeks se- 
curity. I make it easy for him to 
buy a guaranteed thrift plan.’ 


CRO 


HE WAS REALLY HET Up. “No 
matter what the kind of coverage,” 
he went on, “there is this funda- 
mental situation. You talk with 
people who have problems that in- 


You look for 
causes of loss. You find out where 
the money will come from. Once 
these points are established, every 
thing else is sales detail which can 
be cleaned up for you by company 
specialists 

“Let’s get down to cases. I'd like 
to show you that the obstacle be- 
tween lines is something of a mental 
wall, obscured by a lot of fancy talk. 
Let’s try to break through this 
sound barrier with a few standard 
business problems as expressed by 
our clients. Let them sell us.” 


surance can solve. 


SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP. “A man who 
owns a business should look at it 
like this: ‘I’m it. My business is the 
result of worry, work, good luck 
and whatever is under my hat. If | 
fell over, I don’t have enough per 
sonal life insurance to support my 
family for an extended period, so, 
they would probably continue the 
business Hold it Is there 
anyone in my family capable of con 
ducting my business? I never had 
my attorney draw a will to make 
sure my family would get my busi 
ness even if they could run it. That 
means a court-appointed executor 
might sell out at, I’m shuddering, 
fifty percent depreciation. Then my 
family would live on income from 
the capital invested at five percent 
Did I 
Who's kidding? Live on 
Why don’t insurance companies 
come out with a plan guaranteeing 
an income for my family if I die too 
soon, as well as a retirement income 
for me-if I live too long? There is 
such a plan? Holy smoke.” 


“live” 
what ’ 


say, they would 


CRO 


CLOSE CORPORATION. “A member of 
a close corporation might say it like 
this: ‘The death of one of us in the 
inner circle wouldn't affect our legal 
structure, but it certainly would af 
fect our personal structure. Our 
attorney ought to arrange an agree 
ment whereby the heirs would re 
ceive the true value of their interest 
in cash, and the surviving stock 
holders would acquire complete own 
ership of the business. You can 
think in terms of life insurance, if 
you like, but I happen to be thinking 
of wife insurance. Stockholders are 
people too. Just like everyone else 
we love our wives.” ” 
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Building Broad Form—from page 59 


nology by specifically stating that the 
cost of making necessary temporary 
or permanent repairs to protect the 
property from further damage will 
be included within the loss settle- 
ment. Likewise, the insured is given 
specific permission to make these 
repairs in order to eliminate any 
doubts as to the insureds rights or 
privileges under the policy. The 
form also includes the no reduction 
in amount clause thereby agreeing 
that any loss occurring will not 
reduce the amount of the policy. 


¢ you 
HELP TTT YOUR SHARE! 


The success of your business depends upon a steady 
addition of new accounts. NATIONAL SURETY 

is hitting the bull's-eye with your story to 
thousands of new prospects monthly. 

Readers of the magazines listed 

below in your community will 

see the advertisement pic- 

tured here. Let them know 

you represent NATIONAL 

SURETY, and benefit by 


this program now. 


Actual Perils Covered 


In order to fully analyze the 
departures of the broad form from 
existing coverages and _ endorse 


ments, it becomes necessary to 
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examine the actual perils specified 
in the form. The exclusions are 
indicated along with the peril 
covered, with the exception of the 
general war exclusion, which of 
course applies to all perils: 

Perils fully covered with nondeduc 
tible 

Windstorm and hail—Coverage de 
fined and limited in same manner as 
found in the extended coverage. 
Explosion—No exclusion whatever. 
This definitely includes loss by ex- 
plosion, rupture, and bursting of 
steam boilers not previously covered 
under the extended coverage en- 
dorsement. No deductible whatever 
and therefore an improvement over 
the additional extended coverage 
endorsement which involved a de 
ductible. 

Sudden cracking, bursting, or bulg 
ing of steam or hot water system 
Coverage defined and limited in same 
manner as additional extended cover 
age endorsement but with no de 
ductible. Subject to exclusions of 
freezing without due diligence when 
vacant to provide heat, loss by earth 
quake, tidal wave, high water. 
Vandalism and malicious mischief 
Coverage defined and limited in 
same manner as additional extended 
coverage endorsement but with no 
deductible. Exclusions include glass 
breakage, loss by theft, pilferage. 
and burglary; likewise 30 day 
vacancy clause attached. Buildings 
in course of construction are not 
deemed vacant 

Burglars—New coverage not pre- 


viously available in E,C, and A.F.C. 





Forms. Protects against loss occa- 
sioned by burglars, (not theft) ex 
cluding property taken away from 
premises, Thirty day vacancy clause 
attached. 

Riot, riot attending a strike civil 
commotion—Coverage defined and 
simplified over the wording found 
in extended coverage. 

Atrcraft—No exclusions or limita- 
tions. No definition or limitation as 
found im extended coverage endorse- 
ment, 

Vehicles—-Same coverage as avail- 
able by combining extended addi- 
tional extended coverage endorse- 
ments. However, no deductible as 
found in A.F.C. Form. Includes all 
loss or damage occasioned by vehi- 
cles regardless of driver or owner, 
excluding damage done to lawns, 
trees, shrubs, plants, driveways and 
walks, if the damage is caused by an 
occupant or tenant of the dwelling. 
Smoke—Smoke damage coverage 
broadened to include damage caused 
by fireplaces, and friendly fires, in- 
volving the element of accident and 
not accumulated damage. Excludes 
smoke from agricultural and indus- 
trial operations. 

Falling objects—Broadened cover- 
age includes loss occasioned by all 
falling objects, including falling trees 
and cost of removal, with no deduc- 
tible. Only exclusion applying is 
loss caused by earthquake, high 
water, tidal wave and flood. 

Perils to which deductible of $50 
applies for any one occurrence. 
(Also may purchase full coverage 
at twice rate for deductible.) 
Accidental leakage or over flow of 
water, steam—Coverage defined and 
limited in same manner as found in 
additional extended coverage en 
dorsement. 

Accidental admission of rain, dust, 
snow, hail or sand—Coverage broad 
ened considerably over coverage in 
extended coverage endorsement. In 
cludes loss by admission through 
defective roofs and spouting, doors, 
windows, transoms, and skylights. 
extended coverage endorsement re 
quires risk first sustain damage to 
walls and roofs by perils insured 
against. Not necessary with dwell 
ing building-broad form, only that 
admission be by defective means. 
Coverage is subject to same exclu- 
sion as found in extended coverage 
endorsement 
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There are good winds and bad winds. 
There's good insurance and“ bad’”’ insurance. 


“Bad” insurance is insurance which is in- 
sufficient, below-the-value of a home or contents 
or perhaps non-existent in certain coverages 


This year’s unusual tornado weather is driving 
this “point” home. 
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With Provident 
Non - Can! 


Ihe many producers who are 
handling the new and improved 
Provident Non-Can line all agree 
that the coverages do double duty 
in income protection—a better job of income protection for the 
client (the primary reason for their great saleability), and con- 
sequently a better income producing job for the salesman. Here's 
a quality line that can be turned into quantity sales. We'd like for 


you to judge it firsthand—a letter of request will bring full details. 
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Building Broad Form—Continued 


Accidental tearing, cracking, bulg- 
ing of domestic appliances for heat- 
ing water—New coverage not spe- 
cifically covered in extended cover- 
age endorsement or additional ex- 
tended coverage. Loss recovery 
subject to exclusions of earthquake, 
Hood, high water, tidal wave, and 
freezing due to failure to exercise 
of due diligence in providing heat, 
during vacancy or unoccupancy. 


Weight of ice or snow—Coverage 
broadened since collapse is not neces- 
sary, as in the additional extended 
coverage endorsement. Damage be- 
cause of weight compensable and 
collapse not necessary. 


Freezing of plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning and domestic appliances 

Coverage defined and limited in 
same manner as in additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement, except 
that failure to provide heat 72 hours 
preceding loss is no longer test 
applied to freezing losses. Insured 
must rather exercise due diligence 
with respect to maintaining heat in 
the building. 


Collapse of building—Coverage de- 
fined and limited in same manner as 
in additional extended coverage 
endorsement without specifically re- 
quiring collapse of floors, roof, or 
walls. 


Landslide—New coverage’ with 
certain exclusion. Landslide is not 
deemed subsidence and is specifically 
covered in the form. 


Accidental injury to electrical appli 
ances devices, and fixtures by cur- 
rents artifically generated—New cov 
erage as this clause is reverse of 
electrical apparatus found in dwelling 
form. Refers to appliances and 
fixtures built into and made a part 
of the building such as electric sinks, 
disposals, lighting fixtures, stoves, 
etc. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The philosophy guiding the for- 
mulation of new coverages in the 
property insurance business can be 
summarized with the axiom: “To 
climb the ladder of success, take one 
rung at a time.” The evolution of 
the dwelling building broad-form as 
well as the other property coverages 





are excellent testimony and evidence 
of that philosophy in action. 


The concept of providing complete 
dwelling protection has been un 
doubtedly advanced with the advent 
of this new broad form. However, 
a critical appraisal indicates that it 
still falls short of all risk property 
protection. Such perils as earth- 
quake, flood, high water, and wave 
wash are not included. It should be 
remembered however that some 
companies are not specifically author- 
ized by their charter or by the state 
to write these multiple lines, even if 
the form included the perils. 

To expand the argument even 
more, the dwelling owner can point 
to the absence of the casualty cover 
ages, theft, burglary, and public 
liability, in the broad form. The 
insurance buying public has been 
satisfied with the fact that casualty 
coverages are not includable within 
an all risk dwelling form because of 
inherent underwriting and rating 
conflicts within the industry. How 
long this will continue remains to 
be seen.* In all fairness it should be 
pointed out that the industry does 
recognize the problem but has been 
faced with seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, at least up to this time 


Much To Be Done 


Certainly much is left to be ac 
complished in developing complete 
dwelling protection. In spite of the 
inadequacies and limitations of the 
dwelling building-broad form, it 
represents a new approach to an old 
problem and undoubtedly will open 
the door to even greater advance 
ment. Certainly it will be watched 
with interest by all members of the 
industry and the public for possible 
disadvantages and weaknesses that 
can be corrected and improved upon. 
In this manner true progress is made. 
Whatever the individual’s conclu- 
sion may be with respect to the 
specific provisions of the new form, 
all will agree that it represents 
another landmark along the pathway 
to better coverage and insurance 
service in the public interest. 


* Recently some of the advisory organizations 
cooperated with the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in developing casualty forms to 
be attached to the fire contract. It has been 
suggested, however, that because of difficulties 
in rating, underwriting, and administering this 
coverage, it will be some time before it will be 
universally available to the homeowner. 
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AUTOMOBILE RATING 


J ees automobile libaility rating 
plan will be promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers some time this fall, according 
to J. H. Bandy, chairman of the cas 
ualty committee of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents 
Mr. reports that his com 
mittee has met several times with the 
Bureau and that credit for accident 
free driving, credit for driver-train 
ing courses and lower rates for mar 
ried drivers under twenty-five who 
have children have been discussed. 
He feels that the peak in liability 
costs has been reached and that they 
are now leveling off 


Jandy 


Commissioner Robert B. Taylor 
of Oregon has rejected the new auto 
mobile classification plan filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau. 
The commissioner, who had techni- 
cally disapproved the new rates until 
he received additional information 
on the plan, objected to the inclusion 
of the factors of marital status and 
parenthood in the rating formula. 
He feels these are arbitrary factors 
and cannot be justified. 


M.D.'S TO GRANT SEALS 
OF APPROVAL 


HE SAN FRANCISCO Medical 
"Te seas has undertaken a pro- 
gram under which it will grant a seal 
of approval to health insurance plans 
of private carriers which meet cer- 
tain standards of coverage and which 
give the insurer the right to choose 
his doctor. The Society will not, 
however, attempt to judge the 
reasonableness of premium rates. 
The doctors have also established a 
fee schedule for their services to 
apply to insureds with $5,000 or 
less income. 


FIDELITY DEDUCTIBLES 


LL BUT SEVERAL state insurance 
‘es have approved a 
method of affording underwriting 
deductibles for fidelity risks promul 
gated by the Surety Association of 
\merica. The deductibles are de 
signed for problem risks involving 
unusual conditions such as loss fre 
quency and claim expense and are to 
he used with individual schedule, 
primary commercial blanket 
blanket position bonds and with 
form A or B insuring agreement of 
the 3-D policy. They range from 
$50 to $500 and are applicable to 
each separate loss under the bond 
Credit is given on a percentage basis 
from the annual premium 


and 


AGENCY AGREEMENTS 


HE ADVENT of the installment 
fpr annual renewal plans has 
tended to confuse the formerly rela 
tively clearcut relationship of the in 
surance agent and his company, ex- 
plained John F. Neville, executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents recently. In a 
talk before the New England ad 
visory board of the New England 
associations of insurance agents he 
noted that most agency agreements 
do not cover the following points 
in the event of the termination of 
an agency while unexpired business 
is on the books: (1) Wht will col 
lect the subsequent installments ; 
(2) who is entitled to commissions 
on those installments and (3) who 
will make the customary and routine 
endorsements to the policy? How 
ever, he cautioned against amending 
the agency agreement to cover such 
points without comprehensive study 
as, “The agency relationship has 
been treated on an individual and 
personal basis by most companies 
(with) good faith and fair dealing 
on both the part of the agent and 
his company.” Perhaps the agree 
ment may have to be amended, said 
Mr. Neville. but it would not be 
practical to do it to accommodate a 
particular situation and such an 
amendment might represent a de 
terioration in the good faith concept 
which has been the overriding char 
acteristic of the business. 
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Health Council from page 23 

staff and no formal budget. Staff 
work is provided by most of the par- 
ticipating associations with the major 
share of the staff work being carried 
on by the Bureau, the 
and the L.I.A.A., 
bulk of the business 


Conference 
which have the 

The organization is designed to 
include all the important groups in 
the accident and health field. It is 
designed to adequately present both 
group and individual writing view- 


points, and it is designed to develop 
industry viewpoints. The fact that 
all these different organizations 
which primarily put their accent in 
different spots have come together 
and remained together in this field 
is perhaps one of the best evidences 
of the need for an industry-wide 
organization. 

Final authority is the Health 
Council itself, consisting of the chair- 
man, the retiring chairman, the vice 
chairmen, the secretary, the repre- 
sentatives of the member organiza- 








This Agent was A “LIVE WIRE”’ 


He was a top-voltage salesman, a dynamo of energy when it came to 


making calls. His high-powered approach electrified his prospects but 


didn’t sell insurance. Then came the light! What his clients wanted were 


facts and information. They wanted horse-power, not high power. 


Don’t short-circuit your selling. Answering a client’s queries is the key 


that sparks insurance sales. Agents and brokers everywhere are switching 


to Pearl American for prompt and accurate solutions to their problems. 


Batteries of well-grounded underwriters and fieldmen, a flexible com- 


pany attitude, and fast service and information are always available to 


our agents. Pearl American's policy of complete cooperation can gen- 


erate new business for you... keep old business alive. Join our high- 


frequency team and see. 
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tions, and the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees. 
whole 


The Council as a 
meets twice a year. These 
are largely attended sessions and are 
open to all who are interested in the 
Health Council work. They thus 
take on the aspects of an open forum 
as well as acting as a court of final 
authority. 

The business of the Council of 
course requires constant attention. 
Authority between the meetings of 
the Council itself is vested in a Cen- 
tral Committee, composed of officers, 
representatives of member associa- 
tions and the committee chairmen. 
The Central Committee is more of 
a working group. 
month or two. 


It meets every 
The actual work of 
the Council and the implementation 
of the decisions taken at the Council 
and Central Committee meetings are 
carried out through five standing 
committees and through such sub- 
committees as the work of these five 
standing committees may require. 

The Council started about 1945 or 
1946. It has had six chairmen—Am- 
brose Kelly, Wendell Milliman, 
Ralph Walker, J. Henry Smith, 
John Joanis and myself. The sec- 
ond, third and fourth chairmen were 
actuaries, then came John Joanis, a 
lawyer, and now we have a trans- 
planted claim man. 

The Health Insurance Council 
program is not intended to take the 
place of what can and should be 
done by individuals or companies or 
small groups of companies. In these 
fields very necessary services will 
¢ontinue to be performed. The ex- 
istence of the Health Council is, 
however, an indication that in the 
broader fields we have been discuss- 
ing nothing less than a nation-wide 
organization truly representative of 
the entire industry is necessary for 
the job that needs doing. 

The easiest way to tell about the 
work of the Health Council 
describe it along committee lines. 


is to 


Committee Responsibilities 


The medical liaison committee has 
dealt largely with medical problems 
as they exist at the national level. 
This committee keeps in touch with 
the American Medical Association, 
endeavors to keep itself informed of 
significant developments in the na- 
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tional field and to transmit to the 
American Medical Association news 
of the progress of voluntary insur- 
ance and any specialized information 
or data about insurance methods that 
we believe would be of interest. It 
endeavors to see that there is an 
adequate understanding and appre- 
ciation of the programs developed 
by insurance companies. 

The committee has been in com 
munication with the national organi 
zation established by the general 
practitioners. Some effort has been 
made, thus far without success, to 
get the doctors to develop at the 
national level a unit fee schedule. 
This is not a request for a national 
fee schedule, but a plea for medical 
aid in establishing the proper rela 
tionship between the items compos- 
ing our surgical schedules from the 
point of view of practicing physi- 
cians. 

The hospital committee is one of 
the largest and busiest of the com- 
mittees. The largest single project 
to date has been the development of 
admissions plans under which people 
insured with insurance companies 
could receive credit against their bill 
for the amount of their insurance 
protection without having to first 
make payment of these items in cash 
and securing reimbursement later. 
This problem reached a very acute 
stage a few years ago when many 
persons insured were not permitted 
to enter hospitals without down pay- 
ments. The requirement that cash 
be supplied before reimbursement 
could be secured from the insurance 
companies actually operated to pre- 
sent a difficult problem for many 
sick persons. Hospitals complained, 
in addition, about the multitude and 
complexity of our forms. These 
were matters to which we addressed 
ourselves with vigor, and now with 
the aid of hospitals who are inter- 
ested in helping to solve the finan 
cial problems of their patients, ad- 
missions plans have been installed 
for people covered under group in- 
surance in ateas in which fifty or 
more million people live. Much fine 
cooperation was received from the 
hospitals in this venture. Here and 
there hospital influence was brought 
to bear in opposition for fear it 
would injure Blue Cross. 
whole, the solution 
fect 


while not per 
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Certainly, we agents have our problems today 
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torily and certainly to the advantage 
of the persons whom both the in 
surance companies and the hospitals 
exist to serve. 

A very large share of the larger 
areas in the country have now been 
covered by formal plans. In the re 
maining areas the needs for formal 
plans are not as urgent. In these 
areas we are presently installing 
forms which will permit of substan- 
tially the same results without the 


requirement of establishing formal 
The foregoing admissions 
plan applies only to group insurance 
because the group business lends it 
self more readily to the adoption of 
an admissions program 

The need, however, has been just 
as great for a satisfactery admissions 
plan involving individual policies. As 
a matter of fact, it is in this area 
that there is the greatest ignorance 


plans. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Health Council 


Contir ved 
and the 
greatest criticism of company activ 
ity. After a long period of study on 
the part of people with considerable 
experience in the individual hospital 
field, we established 
individual policies in Co 
lumbus, Ohio.* This program is still 
It has 
thus far been very well received by 
the hospitals. If it can be developed 
successfully, it will certainly be very 
helpful to us and will be used else- 
where. 
Phese 


coverages 


about hospital insurance 


an admissions 
plan for 


in the experimental stage. 


programs have made our 
understandable to 
hospital people; they have relieved 
employers of complaints and more 
they have—by reason of the 
uniform blanks employed, made 
easier and more understandable the 
the 


more 


over, 


work of clerical staffs in hos 
pitals 
During all of this work on these 
admissions plans hundreds of hos- 
pital people were seen by insurance 
© hen * 
in Best 


fo Better Health” by Delbert I 
Insurance News for May, 195% 


Pugh 


men and hundreds of hospitals 
gained more understanding of insur- 
ance practices. Conversely, insur- 
ance people gained a broader and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of hospitals. We had a 
chance to tell our story to our hos- 
pital friends, and we received the 
counsel and advice of hospital ad- 
ministrators. We trust that the 
groundwork has been laid and the 
relationship established which will 
permit of further steps forward in 
developing a relationship which will 
hetter serve the public. 


Considerable Pressure 


The hospital committee has given 
consideration to the development of 
service-type plans. Our considera- 
tion has not advanced to the point 
of concluding any definite agreement 
with hospitals, and it is still a ques- 
tionable matter whether such plans 
would be wise even if acceptable to 
hospitals. Nonetheless, the pressure 
for broader plans has been consider- 
able, and it seemed advisable that we 
develop our thinking somewhat 


along these lines, and that is being 
done. 

As we are pressed toward the fur- 
nishing of ever broader coverage, the 
question of possible over-utilization 
of coverage arises more and more 
frequently. This is a problem both 
in the hospital and surgical field. It 
is not a problem restricted to the 
insurance companies alone, and on 
a number of occasions leaders in the 
Blue Cross movement, or medical 
men with Blue Cross affiliation, have 
complained about the excessive use 
of hospital facilities. If Blue Cross, 
the creation of the hospitals, is con- 
cerned with this problem, very ob- 
viously it is one which must likewise 
concern us, and we are beginning to 
take on some more organized study 
of the problem. Some substantial in- 
crease in utilization is bound to oc- 
cur just from the existence of a 
more largely insured population, and 
a large share of this must be an- 
ticipated. The job is not to deny 
anyone any legitimate care, but to 
see that excessive and unnecessary 
care shail not impair the ability of 
the plans to meet the legitimate needs 
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edge you should have to discuss this increasingly important subject. 
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of the great body of the prepayment 
policyholders. 

The hospital committee has met 
and meets on occasion with commit- 
tees of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. These meetings have been 
friendly. They have contributed to 
a better understanding of our joint 
problem, but they have not up to 
this time been too productive. The 
principal field of activity, thus of 
necessity, has been with the local and 
state groups. 


Survey Committee 


The survey committee is largely 
composed of actuaries. Its primary 
job has been the development and 
publication of the Annual Survey of 
Accident and Health insurance. This 
embraces all the major voluntary 
forms of insurance including Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, and has at 
tained quite some standing as an 
authoritative statement of voluntary 
coverage. This publication has been 
kept on a thoroughly factual basis. 
Other miscellaneous matters have 
been dealt with by this committee. 
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The information and publications 
committee is the newest of the 
Health Council committees. It had 
its origin in the need for more ade- 
quately telling the story of voluntary 
health insurance. While much re 
mains to be done, the development 
of voluntary health insurance in re- 
cent years has really been quite re- 
markable and there has been no ade- 
quate telling of the story. And when 
I refer to telling the story, I am not 
talking about making our picture out 
to be better than it is or attempting 
to conceal the gaps in our program 
where they exist. After allowance is 
made for these things, the spread 
of voluntary insurance, both nu- 
merically and in increased adequacy 
of coverage, has been quite amazing. 
This committee is really just getting 
underway. It has as one of its first 
projects the development of a hand 
hook on accident and health insur 
ance, developed in the first instance 
for doctors and hospitals and for 
other interested persons. This will 
be in the nature of a fact book, some 
thing like the fact book of the In 
stitute of Life Insurance. The lack 


of knowledge about voluntary insur 
ance is very considerable, to put it 
mildly, and this aims at improvement 
in this area. 

This committee furnishes infor 
mation about insurance to the var 
ious trade journals and to medical 
publications such as the journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
and the Student’s Journal of the 
\MA. The committee is consider 
ing the wisdom of developing ex 
hibits on voluntary health insurance 
for display at conventions, meetings, 
etc 

It is obvious that as more direct 
made with doctors and 
and particularly with 
organizations representing doctors 
and hospitals, that there will be need 
for more information, for more arti 
more talks. We are 
gathering together all of the data 
which has been 
these points and are cataloging and 
storing it so that it may be more 
effectively utilized in the future 


contact 15 
hospitals, 


cles and for 


accumulated on 


This committee has assumed the 
responsibility of keeping the insur 
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ance industry itself informed of the 
broad general problems involved. 
This is not so easy, for our business 
is many sided, and it is difficult to 
keep track of all the developments 
In some quarters the mere presence 
of substantial sales volume year 
after year has produced the view 
that the industry has no serious 
problems in this area. 


State Prepaid Plan Committee 


The state prepaid plan commit- 
tee has worked with various state 
and local medical societies on a num- 
ber of matters. Its major effort has, 
however, been directed to developing 
plans with doctors affording protec- 
tion against the expense of surgery. 
This undertaking has involved prep- 
aration of a fee schedule by doctors 
which is underwritten by 
companies with the arrangement 
usually providing that in the cases 
of the lower groups, pay- 
ment in the amount set forth in the 
policy will constitute full payment 
to the doctor. We have had varying 


msurance 


income 


success with the plans that we have 
established. Several of the plans 
have gone off very well; others leave 
something to be desired. Plans of 
various sorts have been established 
with the aid of the medical societies 
in the following areas: Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Minne 
sota, Illinois, Maine, Cleveland, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico. 

Possibly 850,000 or 900,000 peo- 
ple are covered under plans. There 
are millions of additional people 
covered for surgery under insurance 
programs, but I am speaking here 
simply of those who are insured 
under programs worked out with the 
doctors. In Wisconsin a successful 
plan has been in operation for many 
years, and in Tennessee there is a 
plan operating under which approxi- 
mately 500,000 people are covered. 
In other areas the number covered 
are very much smaller. 

Much work has gone into the 
efforts to establish these surgical 
plans, and many problems have been 
surmounted to bring them to the 
present point. Still, in some respects 


hoth the insurance companies and 
doctors would like to see them im- 
proved further. I would like to relate 
a few of the insurance company 
problems. Each state has attempted 
to develop a different schedule of op- 
erations with different specifications. 
This has created problems for the 
companies, especially those given to 
the use of plans on a nation-wide 
basis. Presumably, if the present 
practice continued, we could con- 
ceivably have a plan for each state, 
thus adding to the administrative 
expense and adding other complica- 
tions. 


Plans Altered or Rewritten 


From time to time the doctors, 
and many times understandably, 
wish to effect changes in the plans. 
When this occurs, plans must be 
altered or rewritten. This business 
of rewriting is particularly difficult 
in the field of the individual policy 
where the changes may necessitate 
an entire rewriting of the entire con- 
tract. In certain of these individual 
policies a higher premium may be 
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required in which case the policy 
must be resold with added expense. 
In the group business, 
changes if made inopportunely, may 
collide with negotiations with unions 
at certain specified times. Medical 
society plans have included require- 
ments which are at variance with 
established underwriting practices. 
Many companies are unwilling to 
offer surgical coverage alone because 
of the low monetary return to the 
agent which, together with the serv- 
ice which must be rendered, makes 
the program unattractive to the 
agents. These frequent changes and 
unresolved problems have created 
uncertainty as to the future stability 
of the plans and lessened the zeal 
of the agents to write them. 

Nor have the difficulties been on 
the company side alone. The doctors 
have their problems. To cite just 
one example, they make the point 
that inflation has affected the doctors 
as well as other persons and tbat 
many of our insurance schedules are 
outmoded and do not truly reflect 
the present state of affairs. 


case of 


A New Approach 


We are going forward with our 
present programs, constantly en- 
deavoring to make them work more 
effectively, but in an effort to solve 
some of the problems which remain, 
the state prepaid plan committee is 
endeavoring to develop a new ap- 
proach to the problem which would 
achieve many of the advantages of 
the present plans and still overcome 
some of the objections presently ex- 
isting. What is envisaged at this 
time is a request to the Medical 
Society to establish surgical fee 
schedules, setting forth in the opin- 
ion of the 


doctors a_ reasonable 
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standard charge for various surgical 
procedures, probably with an under- 
taking with respect to patients below 
certain income levels that the fee 
set forth would be taken as full pay 
ment regardless of the source of the 
funds. Once such a schedule were 
established, all forms of protection 
against surgical expense could he 
measured against this standard with 
the patient if over the prescribed 
income limit responsible for the dif 
ference between his benefits and the 
standard benefits. 

Such a schedule would give the 
surgeon an official guide to apply 
intelligently. Insurance coverage 
would tend to approach the standard 
schedule. Regulatory or administra- 
tive requirements as to filing and 
approving of policies, etc., would be 
largely eliminated. The procedure 
outlined would probably encourage 
the sale of new coverage and a broad 
ening of old coverage. With uniform 
claim and assignment blanks, paper 
work would be lessened and payment 
assured the doctor. Whether this 
program will work is not yet clear. 
It is very interesting to note that 
the California Medical Society is 
actively considering an approach to 
this problem, having many of the 
same elements as the program out 
lined, which the insurance companies 
arrived at independently after a long 
period of study. This project of the 
state prepaid plan committee will 
shortly be considered actively by one 
of the State Medical Associations 

Another major problem encoun 
tered in this field is the familiar 
medical practice of charging accord 
ing to ability to pay. This is a very 
understandable basis for charging, 
and charges in the past made to those 
who could afford to pay have formed 
the necessary basis for much of the 


charitable work that was done. Hi, 


however, this concept of paying ac 


cording to ability to pay simply 
results in utilization of the insurance 
payment to increase the amount ot 
the charge, we are obviously not 
helping solve the medical care prob 
lem, and the situation may actually 
result in the patient being charged 
more rather than less 
plans are to be truly serviceable, 
much more effective work will have 


to be done by 


Thus, if out 


the doctors and out 
selves to the end that the insurance 
will accomplish the 
which it is sold. The physician must 


purpose tor 


of course be adequately compensated 
On the other hand, it is of prime 
interest that these plans be made to 
work, 
ing rapidly, and in the future a very 
sizeable share of the average doctor's 


Prepayment care is spread 


income—probably in many cases the 
principal source of income 
provided by 


plans 


will be 


voluntary insurance 


Progress Is Being Made 


This, then, gives briefly some of 
the problems and work of the stat 
prepaid plan committee. While the 
problems in this field have been 
vexatious, the time spent with the 
medical profession in ironing out 
difficulties will, I am 
prove very beneficial 


these sure, 
Doctors and 
insurance companies did, by reason 
of their training and background, 
approach many things from different 
points of view, and it should prob 
ably have been anticipated that a 
effort would 
be expended and considerable time 


considerable have to 
elapsed before satisfactory plans for 
action in this field were established, 
but with good will measurable prog 

(Continued 


the next page) 
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ress is being made in developing a 
common view 

Surgery has had its problems, but 
probably more difficulty can be antici- 
pated in the case of medical care 
coverage, including major medical 
care and expanded care for chronic 
illness. Where control on utilization 
rests largely with the insured and 
with the where no 
scalpel or blood-letting intervenes to 


doctors, and 


minimize usage, obviously the possi- 
bility of over-utilization of services 
will be greatly increased. Here again 
| would make it plain that there is 
no objection to use of all needed 
services. The problem lies in the 
uncontrolled use of unnecessary 
service which might lessen the fun- 
damental soundness of the plan. 

In all these efforts of the state 
prepaid plan committee to establish 
sound workable plans, we have met 
with a sincere desire on the part of 
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many in the medical profession to 
aid in the solution of our common 
problems. I think there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for a 
concentrated and intelligent attack 
on the part of all interested parties 
to bring about a happier state of 
affairs. 

Much remains to be done, but 
voluntary insurance has come a long 
way, and conscientious work and 
ingenuity and genuine cooperation 
on the part of all the essential parties 
at interest can carry it much farther 
along the road towards satisfying 
the reasonable expectations of the 
\merican people. 


HEALTH INSURANCE STUDY 


HE Health Information Founda- 
as m has made a grant of $39,000 
to Mississippi State College to 
finance a study of what is required 
to make a “saturation” voluntary 
health insurance program success- 
ful. By “saturation” is meant the 
extension of voluntary health in- 
surance to all segments of the popu- 
lation not now covered. The study 
is part of the Foundation’s over-all 
research into voluntary health insur- 
ance plans in the United States. 


A. & H. UNDERWRITERS 
MEET 


NITED NATIONS AMBASSADOR 

James J. Wadsworth, R. L.. Me 
Millan and Dr. Napoleon Hill were 
the featured speakers at the sixth 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters held in Chi- 
cago. Working sessions were con- 
ducted on an informal round-table 
hasis. 


TO STUDY S. A. OPERATIONS 


Rk, SOLOMON S, HUEBNER, who 
Drives as professor of insurance 
at the Wharton School of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania on June 30, 
has received a grant from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
to enable him to study insurance 
operations in South America. The 
grant was announced last week at a 
luncheon honoring Dr. Huebner. 
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SALESMAN OF DISTINCTION 


A PROFESSOR of retailing at New 
York University lists these ten points 
as trademarks of 

Shows an 
problems 


a good salesman : 
interest in customer 
Has a sincere enthusiasm for his 
merchandise 

Is friendly with customers, 
not familiar. 

Knows his merchandise 
Has respect for better quality, 
but not simply for larger sales 
Does not resent “ 


but 


lox ykers ‘ 
Does not use obvious sales pres 
sure. 
Demonstrates merchandise in 
such a way that it speaks for 
itself. 

Shows no disappointment if he 
does not make a sale 


ke Ti ks 


Is of average 


General Accident Fire & 


view 


Life General's Re 


REAPING WITH A CRADLE 


ONE AGENT keeps a record of the 
birth dates of children of his as- 
sureds. These dates are put on file 
and reviewed every two years to 
determine if they are prospects. This 
means he has as many potential 
clients as there are children in the 
family. As they grow up he has a 
young group, many of whom are 
aware through family experience that 
they need some insurance, but don’t 
know how to go about getting it. 
This agent feels he gets in on the 
ground floor and thus has an excel 
lent opportunity to develop each one 
of these prospects as they make a 
place for themselves in the commu 
nity. He says this may seem like a 
tedious chore, but that it does help in 
writing new business. 


The Employers’ Pioneer 
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UNFURL YOUR SALES 


MANY YACHTS and motor boats 
pleasure craft of all types 
are cleaving the waters of lakes, 
rivers and coastal areas. Others soon 
will be doing so, for countless own 
ers are busy reconditioning their 
hoats for days of outdoor relaxation. 
If you have not already solicited 
insurance in this field, there 


better time than now to start. 
Fireman's Fund Record 


already 


is no 





SATURDAY IS POISON 


UESDAY is the best day of the 

week for direct mail, according to 
a study of the subject. The agent 
using direct mail will be interested in 
these findings: 

Monday is the worst day for any- 
one to receive direct mail advertising. 
It is wash day for mother and head- 
ache day for dad. Tuesday is the 
best. By then the atmosphere is 
clear. Wednesday is a good day. 
Thursday is third best. Friday is not 
good, and Saturday is poison. The 
weekend has begun and minds are 
occupied with interests rather far 
removed from business. 

The first three days «f the month 
are unfavorable because then bills 
are falling due. The tenth of the 
month is better. That's when the 
checks start coming in. 

Direct mail experts are unanimous 
in advising: "Follow up, follow up, 
follow up. Don't wait until letters 
get cold. Call within forty-eight 
hours, so that impressions made on 
the recipients will still be fresh.” 


The Travelers Protection 











SCHOOL'S OUT! 


rHAT’S A REMINDER that another 
school term will be rolling around 
hefore know it. Keep in mind 
that during the two or three 
months the bus imsurance 
will be arranged for the new school 
vear. In many states bonds are re 


Make 


next 
school 


quired of the driver. 
plans accordingly. 
Ohio Casualty Co 


your 
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SYMPATHY OR CASH? 
POLIO IS NO’ one of the 
most feared diseases, it is one of the 
costliest to treat. Hospital, doctor 
and treatment expenses very fre 
quently add up to a sum that repre 
sents more for 
a wage-earner. Words of sympathy 
are of little use to the family whose 
most urgent need is cash—and lots 
of it. Which will your clients re 
ceive when Polio strikes 
or cash ? 
American Casualty Co 


ONLY 


than a year’s salary 


sympathy 


American Arrow 


THE LOCAL SCENE 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 
changes, promotions, mortgage re 
cordings; all these and many other 
sales possibilities found in 
the local paper just waiting for the 
application of the personal observa 
tion prospecting method 

Standard Insurance Co 


business 


can be 


Standard News 


HAIL FELLOW WELL MET 


IN SOME LOCALITIES crop hail in 
surance offers one of the largest 
potential fields left for increasing 
agency volume profits. Just 
make a casual survey of your 
county and the chances are you 
will find many prospects with crops 
that need to be insured, 
face in many 
scratched, 


season’s 


and 


The sur 
only been 
the past 


areas has 
A review of 
records shows that pos 
than 10% of the total 
value of our agricultural products 
was insured. If you have not sold 
crop hail insurance, give this subject 
serious thought and consideration 
You may find you are passing up 
the very thing you have been looking 
for to better yourself financially and 
improve your service to a highly 
prized segment of your clientele 
The Hartford Agent 


sibly less 


95 
» 
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cost, agents are filing countless items, 
pieces of paper, and records which 
will never again see the light of day. 
which 
few agents can afford to have these 


This is luxury information 


days. The yardstick for determining 
should be 
that 
profit oa 


what records are kept 
based on the realization 
that are 


business.” 


“only 


records used 


There are many variations in 
and the number 


When consid 


Managing agencics 


of system js legion 


ering any short cut or change in the 


system remember 
$1,000 saved in 


bast that 


osts or othe 


every 


alary « 


expense represents the “Net Profit” 
(before taxes) on approximately 
$10,000 in new premiums! 

Does the appearance of the office 
reflect the type of management and 
service a customer has a right to 
Proper lay-out, lighting, 

elimination — of 


expect ? 

accoustics, noisy 
equipment, and attractiveness of both 
exterior interior pro 
nounced effect on both employees 


and have a 
and customers, as well as upon the 
agent himself and upon his success. 
Let him put himself in the public's 
shoes for a moment. Would he, for 


instance, rather buy his insurance 
from an agency housed in an old, 
shoddy building with bad lighting, 
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COMPANY 
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antique files and equipment, and 
colorless walls—or would he rather 
deal with an agency that has an 
attractive modern appearance with 
adequate reception space ? 

May I give an imaginary cus 
tomer’s-eye view of the traditional 
old-fashioned counter which still 
stretches the entrance to 
many agent’s offices, blocking all 
comers, 


across 


It seems to say 

“IT have been placed here for the 
specific purpose of keeping you at 
the proper distance. 

“If you wish to buy insurance you 
must be at least 5 feet 6 inches tall 
or else be equipped with a periscope 
“Furthermore, if you have any idea 
of easing your arteries a bit by being 
comfortable while you transact your 
business, forget it. 

“You will stand on your two feet, 
pay your money, and leave as soon 
as possible, slightly intimidated and 
impressed with the way we 
things here.” 


run 


Tradition is wonderful up to a 
point. The counter itself is not ob 
jectionable if there is also a com 
fortable reception space. Who pays 
the agent’s salary’ His customers 
do of course. Therefore they should 
at least have the privilege of being 
comfortable while paying their bills 
and buying insurance. 


Partnership Agreements 


keen interest shown 
by agents everywhere in the subject 
of partnership agreements. From a 
list of twenty essential items com 
piled by our agency management 
service department, which should be 
checked at the time an agreement is 
drawn, I shall mention only the 
two most “unforgettable” provisions 
that compel special consideration. 

Unforgettable #1 is the all im- 
portant disability provision. Many 
partnership agreements fail to make 
provision for total and permanent 
disability, mental or physical, of 
one of the partners; vet, if there is 
a partnership of two men, one of 
whom should become totally and 
permanently disabled, it would mean 
that one partner would have to do 
100% of the work for 50% of the 
pay. 

Most people are humane enough 
to be willing to do this for awhile, 
but there inevitably comes a time 


There is a 
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definite 
must be made. 


when some arrangements 
In the absence of a 
proper provision in the agreement, 
the potentialities are very unhappy 
times and difficult lawsuits. 

For example, there is a story of a 
successful agency in which one of 
the partners became mentally dis- 
abled. He was confined to a mental 
institution. Every three or four 
months he apparently became well 
enough to return home, whereupon, 
he would come into the agency and 
create such havoc that his partner, 
in desperation, tried to buy him out. 
The transaction was about to be 
completed when the man was re- 
committed to an institution and his 
partner then had to deal with a 
committee for a mentally unstable 
person. After two and a half years 
of difficult negotiations and much 
mental anguish, the matter was fi- 
nally settled at a cost far in excess of 
a normal dissolution. 

This is one of the many instances 
illustrating the absolute necessity for 
having an adequate disability pro- 
vision in all partnership agreements. 


Type of Protection 


Now the question arises about the 
type of disability provision needed. 
There is one type which provides 
for a purchase of non-cancellable 
accident and health policy on each 
partner’s life. The premiums paid 
are charged against the partnership 
although they are not deductible 
expenses for tax purposes. In the 
event of total disability, the dis- 
abled partner receives his full share 
of partnership profit less the pro- 
the accident and health 
policy say for one year. For the 
second year he receives one-half of 
his normal profits and for the third 
vear he receives one-quarter of the 
profits, less the proceeds of the ac- 
cident and health policy, and there- 
after has no further interest in the 
partnership, although he still re- 
ceives the proceeds of his accident 
and health policy for the rest of his 
life. Therefore, for at least three 
vears he will have something over 
and above the non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health The 
dollars received from such insurance 
are tax free! 

Unforgettable #2 deals with the 
problem of handling the continuation 
of a partnership in the event of the 


ceeds of 


coverage. 
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How to 
Avoid 
Working 
too Hard 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


So, the weather has you feeling lazy! 
Same with most everybody. This is no month to be 


out driving yourself, But it is a month when 
a lot can be accomplished, even while you take it easy. 
Here are some suggestions: 


Start early 


do most of your work in the cool 


of the morning. Enjoy a long luncheon. Instead of 


“getting out and getting the business” 


use the telephone more frequently. 


Sweltering days are good days to straighten out 


your office. Go through your files for possible 


additional coverage. Plan every 


day’s work for the coming months. 
“Loafing” and “taking it easy” can be different . . . 
take it easy now by getting ready 


for the busy Fall days. 
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death of one of the partners. There 
are three basic approaches to this 
problem. One is to provide adequate 
life insurance on each partner, s 
that upon the death of one of the 
individuals the other partner 
be able to buy out his interest with 
out being forced to borrow money, 
give notes, or work out other ar 
rangements in order to purchase 
that interest. 
insurance are not deductible for tax 


will 


Premiums for such 
purposes. 

The method is an out 
right purchase without any finance 


by life insurance the 


second 


However, 


* 

ability of the surviving partner to be 
able to finance this effectively would 
be doubtful in view of the current 
tax The fact that the 
payments made to the widow would 
not be tax deductible 
under the 
rule” is a further handicap, as they 
must be treated as a capital item 


Income cost. 
since they 


would come “purchase 


\s it is not always feasible to pur 
chase life insurance, and since the 
payments under the outright put 
chase method without life insurance 
not deductible, the 
“Is there any other 


financing are 
question arises : 


(Contir ied on the 
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way to solve this perplexing prob- 
lem ?” 

\ liquidation provision is the an 
swer; under which, in a sense, the 
estate of the deceased partner rep 
resented by the widow continues as 
it member of the partnership. That 
person, after her 
physical assets 
the partnership may would 
get a percentage of the profit for a 
specified period of time. Generally 
it is the equivalent of one year’s 
commission 


being paid for 


share of whatever 


have, 


given over a five-vear 


peru id 


meucan Cquity 
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Groupe 


In essence, you might say the 
widow gets 20% of the amount due 
each year for five years and there- 
after has no further interest in the 
partnership. The beauty of this type 
of arrangement is that under the 
current law the surviving partner 
can deduct the payments made to the 
widow as an expense of the part- 
nership. This is permitted under the 
“income rule” as the transaction is 
not considered a sale, with the re- 
sult that the estate or widow is, in 
effect, continued as a partner for 
this period. The widow, however, 
must declare and on the 


pay tax 
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payments received. However, to in- 
sure this outcome and avoid costly 
tax consequences the agreement 
must not contain any language indi- 
cating an intended purchase or sale. 
It is also wise in any liquidation pro- 
vision, to plan the procedure to be 
followed in event the surviving part- 
ner also dies. 

I have discussed sales management 
with hundreds of agents who seem 
to feel that because business has 
been so plentiful during the past few 
years there is no urgent need for a 
system of planned account selling. 
Notwithstanding the change in our 
national administration and the im- 
minent possibility of a balanced bud- 
get it is evident that the economy is 
already in a leveling off period in 
certain areas. Therefore, it would 
seem wise and necessary for agents 
to evaluate and prepare for the re- 
sults of the combined effect of a fixed 
overhead and a reduction in pre- 
mium volume on their take home 
pay. 

No Time 


A fatal sign of potential trouble 
is exemplified by the all-too-frequent 
“T am so busy running the office that 
I don’t have time to do much per- 
sonal selling anymore.” If this be 
true, then prompt action should be 
taken immediately to correct the 
situation. What about these busy 
agents’ obligations to their customers 
to see that their insurance needs are 
being reviewed constantly? What 
about the effect of willy-nilly order- 
taking type of selling on the office 
expense ratio? 

On the other hand, what about the 
tremendous leverage afforded by 
having a definite system and a 
trained sales staff? The best divi- 
dend of all is having the agent him- 
self psychologically disciplined to 
combat any unforseen economic 
changes. 

The customer account analysis 
plan is a boon to busy agents. This 
is a positive plan designed to prop- 
erly protect present clients, obtain 
new and eliminate the 
possibility of losing valuable cus- 
tomers because of the uninsured loss 
hazard. The use of a written sales 
control record is a basic part of it. 

This system requires dividing all 
accounts by size and premium poten- 
tials into three major groups. Much 
time can be saved in servicing work 


ones also 
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by classifying accounts and com 
pleting a sales progress record card 
on at least each customer in the 
first two groups and maintaining 
adequate sales control records. Hun 
dreds of agents have convinced us 
that the sales progress record card 
system is an automatic customer pro 
tector and premium producer. 

The sole purpose of these cards is 
to provide sales records that will 
eliminate the long discredited “mem 
ory system.”’ They are not intended 
or desired to also serve as line rec- 
ords. They will help the agent in 
performing his obligation as “insur 
ance advisor” and developing maxi 
mum premiums from his gold mine 
of best old 
who need new insurance. 


prospects customers 


A Wall of Protection 


Strict adherence to the customer 
account analysis plan as outlined 
creates a wall of protection and pro 
tects the man who built it, as well 
as the man for whom it was built. 
Many agents say the sales progress 
record cards or a similar system 1s 
just fine, that it beats the “memory 
system” he had been following all 
hollow and that they will positively 
set up such a system sometime soon 
when they are not so pressed, but 
right now they are just “too busy.” 

This sounds the well-known death 
knell of action, as anything worth 
while generally takes time and costs 
money. I know of many agencies 
that have accomplished the initial 
steps of setting up the sales contro! 
record cards by doing it on a ‘special 
overtime job basis. 

Just a few words about the im 
portance of maintaining adequate 
agency reserves for emergencies and 
unforseen contingencies. My com 
ments are based on the known fact 
that not one agent in ten maintains 
an adequate reserve. 

During the depression of the 30's 
thousands of agents who were 
thought to be financially sound, went 
to the wall. 

An adequate reserve and a strict 
collection control system is the best 
guarantee of continued solvency 
during times of economic stress or 
enforced absence from supervision 
of the agency for any protracted pe- 
riod as a result of accident or illness. 
If an agency does not presently have 
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IN | - The “three Rs” aren't enough nowadays when 
_ it comes to education for living. You have to 
throw in an S for safety or survival. 

Are your schools teaching safety? Not 
necessarily as a subject in itself. but as a part 
of other subjects, such as science. home 
economies, social studies, industrial arts. It's 
a worth-while angle for vour community 
safety organization to check. 

You'll find that many Zurich-American 
Safety Zone films, on subjects ranging from 
pedestrian safety to home and industrial 


safety, will fit into a school safety program as 


well as a public education 
program — bringing benefits 
to the entire community as 


well as to your agency. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. 


LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





an adequate reserve, it should be- 
gin building one now while there is 
yet time. It takes five to ten years 
for an agency to become even rea- 
sonably “Depression Proof!” 

I find that agents, while deploring 
the effect of reductions and 
the high cost of operating expenses, 
readily admit that there is much 
room for improvement, costwise, in 
the operating efficiency of their agen 
cies and especially in their own per 
sonal production activities. They at- 
tend meetings, make copious notes 


rate 


and depart with a determination “to 
do something”——but, alas, upon re 
turning to their respective offices all 
too many of them become so en 
meshed in the old, comfortable rou 
tine that they procrastinate in tak 
ing the action. In their 
own self-interest, | urge those who 
are concerned about the possibility 
of a gradual reduction in future net 
“profit” to make the detailed study 
of their present system of operations 
and institute all 
possible improvements now 


necessa’ry 


as recommended 
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PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION |. 


“Private capitalism is a system 
of economic organization which is 
characterized, among other things, 
by Free Enterprise, the Profit Mo- 
tive, and Competition.” 

(a) Explain briefly the meaning of 
the capitalized expressions. 

(b) In a socialist economy what 1s 
the counterpart of (1) the profit 
motive; (2) competition ¢ 

(c) Is there any type of economic 
system in which a price system 1s 
not necessary’ [Explain 


Answer 


(a)(1) Kree enterprise or free- 
dom of enterprise means that the 
producer or enterpriser is free to 
acquire and use the agents of pro 
duction in whatever manner he con 
siders most profitable and that the 


productive processes in the economy 
are without control by the govern 
ment. 


(2) The profit motive means that 
the desire to obtain profits (receipts 
in excess of expenditures) from the 
conduct of a business enterprise 
incentive to action. 
Business enterprisers are induced to 
assume the risks of business be 
cause they hope to reap profits from 
the operations of their enterprises. 

(3) Competition refers to eco- 
nomic rivalry between sellers for 
the custom of buyers, between buy- 
ers for the offerings of the seliers, 
between workers for jobs, and be- 
tween employers for factors of pro- 
duction. Competition requires the 
participation of a large number of 
buyers and sellers in a market. The 
result of competition is the establish- 
ment of the market price. 

(b)(1) The profit motive is pe 
culiar to capitalism. In a socialist 
economy, operating under compre- 


serves as an 
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ea AT hat as OY, 


hensive economic planning, the prin 
ciple of public service or social use 
fulness is substituted for the proht 
motive. The 
strives toward certain goals related 
to human welfare, and the economy 
is guided toward goals by 
means of the plan. In capitalism, 
on the other hand, there is no plan 
and individual enterprisers are 
guided by the price 
stimulated by the profit motive 

(2) While there some 
competition in a socialist economy 
it does not predominate as in capital 


socialist economy 


these 


system and 


mav be 


ism, where it is an essential require 
ment. In socialist economies, where 


large aggregations of capital goods 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1952 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was re- 
quired for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

lt should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re 
quired. Credit was given for the rea- 
sonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a quide to the 
type of questions asked and the con 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of the 
subject matter of the Institute's cur- 
riculum. 











are owned and operated by agencies 
of the government, there can be little 
genuine competition among sellers 
In place of 


competition there ts 


government monopoly. In place of 
a competitively determined price sys 
tem there is a system of administered 
or regulated prices established in ac 

cordance with the plan 


(c) In theory, a communist econ 


omy would have no money 


and no 
price system. Individuals would not 
work for wages, nor for any direct 
compensation; rather, they would 
work in accordance with their abil 
ties They would take goods in ac 
cordance with their needs and not 
in accordance with the quantity or 
quality of their contributions to the 
goods heap. Where people are will 
ing to work in this manner and be 
content to in this manner, 
no system of prices is necessary to 


receive 


allocate factors of production and 
finished goods. Even if there is no 
monetary system in the usual sense 
of that expression every economic 
system is forced to use some kind 
of exchange values because no per 
son is self sufficient 


QUESTION 2. 


“In spite ol past assistance trom 
the United States and the devalua 
tion of the pound sterling, the British 
government 1s faced with a 
halance of payments problem.” 

(a) What is 


payments ¢ 


again 


balance of 
this 


meant by 
How does differ 
from balance of trade? 

(b) What is meant by devaluation 
explain the effect believe 
another devaluation would have on 


the sterling prices of 


Vou 


British im 
ports from the United States ? 

(c) Explain the short run effect 
each of the following actions by the 


Cont nued on the next page 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
IS 
OUR CREED 


Time is a valuable asset 


for increasing income. 


Fast, accurate, efficient 
service permits our 
agents to do more active 


selling. 


You too can get the 
benefit of this efficient 
service through joining 


the Hanover and Fulton. 
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THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
11 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Building, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 




















C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


United States would be likely to 
have on the British economy: 

(1) A long term loan of $3,000,000,- 
000 to Great Britain, 

(2) Devaluation of the 
States dollar, 

(3) Increase of United States im 
port duties on all commodities. 


United 


Answer 


(a) The balance of payments is 
usually presented in the form of a 
balance sheet which lists the major 
groups of items that enter into a 
nation’s international trade 
groups are as follows: 

1. Current transactions 

a. Merchandise 

b. Services 

c. Income from investments 

d. Unilateral transfers (gifts, re- 

mittances, etc. ) 
2. Gold movements 
. Capital movements 

For each group or subgroup the 
transactions (such as merchandise 
exports) which result in incoming 
payments are in all likelihood not 
balanced by similar transactions 
(such as merchandise imports) 
which give rise to outgoing pay- 
ments. However, the total of all 
incoming payments equals the total 
of all outgoing payments. Thus ex- 
ports of merchandise and services 
may exceed imports of merchandise 
and services, the difference (which 
is known as the balance of trade) 
being offset by, say, a net inflow of 
gold or of foreign securities. The 
balance of trade, then, is rarely in 
balance ; the balance of payments is 
always in balance. 

(b) Devaluation of currency re- 
fers to the reduction in the value of 
a nation’s monetary unit relative to 
those of other countries. In 1949, 
the British pound sterling was de- 
preciated relative to the dollar and 
its dollar price was reduced from 
about $4.00 to $2.80. Conversely, 
the sterling price of dollars rose 
and the sterling prices of imports 
from the United States were higher 
than before the devaluation. Further 
devaluation would make imports 
from the United States still more 
expensive and hence further restrict 
Britain’s ability to buy United States 
goods and services, 


These 


(c)(1) The loan would enable ' 
the British to acquire United States 
goods which would otherwise be 
difficult to obtain and which could 
be used to raise the productivity and 
the national income of the British 
economy. The British are now unable 
to purchase as many American goods 
as they desire because they are un- 
able to pay for them either in goods 
or gold. The loan would permit 
them to buy our goods and services 
and pay for them later when British 
exports are greater. 

(2) Devaluation of the United 
States dollar would make U. S. 
goods cheaper than they were before 
and it would make British goods 
more expensive in terms of U. S. 
dollars. This would discourage U. 
S. imports from Britain and there- 
fore make it even harder for the 
sritish to sell to us, and would en- 
courage British imports from the 
U. S. It would also make U. S. 
goods cheaper than some British 
goods as far as third countries are 
concerned and permit the U. S. to 
take some markets away from the 
British. The net effect would be 
very harmful to Britain and would 
tend to offset the British devalua 
tion, 

(3) Increase of import duties 
would make it more difficult for all 
countries to sell goods here and to 
get the dollars they so desperately 
need. It would affect the British 
directly by reducing the American 
market for British exports and in- 
directly by taking from third coun- 
tries the ability to get dollars which 
they may need to pay for British 
exports to them. This would deprive 
Britain of the dollars she would 
otherwise get by multilateral trade. 


QUESTION 3. 


The proposed federal budget for 
fiscal 1953 calls for the expenditure 
of approximately $85 billion and 
receipts from taxation of about $71 
billion. There is a gap of $14 billion. 
Explain the effect you think each of 
the following methods of closing the 
gap would have on our economy. 
(Consider each separately.) 

(a) Printing United States notes. 
(b) Selling government bonds to 
commercial banks. 

(c) Borrowing from private citi 
zens 
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(d) Reduction of federal expendi 


tures. I 
(e) Increasing progressive corpor- | NSU Va N Ce 


ate and personal income taxes. 


(f) Imposing a Federal sales tax and 


on all consumers’ goods 


ina Reinsurance 


(a) This would increase the 


quantity of money in circulation by effec ted at 


the amount of the notes printed. World-wide facilities are available to you for 

Actually, most of the notes would writing SURPLUS LINES, EXCESS LINES, A 

probably be deposited in commer- ieee oy and tages RISKS... . 2 

cial banks and the increase in money causphall’ cay tae came Palas 

would be largely in the form of bank insurance companies. No direct business. 

deposits. The effect of the new 

money in either form would be to ae CASUALTY 

increase prices at a time when they CESS OR PRIMARY EXCESS OR PRIMARY 

are already very high. REPLACEMENT (EARTHQUAKE COUOR LIABILITY. «_ MALPRACTICE 
(b) Sales of bonds to commercial VALUED USE AND OCCUPANCY PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

banks would result in creation of new 

deposits (new money) by the banks i 

to pay for the bonds. The effect, in AINCRADT HERES Ae? CAS ITy HULLS © CARGO 

general, would be the same as in (a) 

except that there would be no great Telephone po gp Boge is 

increase in paper money in circula- 


tion, | STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 


(Cc) Phis would not require an Board of Trade Building, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., 
increase in the amount of bank de- CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
posits or paper money in circulation. London Sydney New York Toronto 
Instead, the existing money would Montreal Glasgow Hong Kong Chicago 
be transferred from individuals to 


the government and would be spent 
by the government instead of by the + ir nsure S ay 
2 


nd® 


LIVESTOCK MORTALITY 











people. However, to the extent that 

individuals loaned idle balances to 

the government, the use of these idle ie fea » They Are Protected... 

balances would result in an increased ' ; on 

velocity of circulation of the money, a aan bin. 

and this would raise prices some ~ . a :. . +. yet rising prices 

what 7 4 have devaluated insur- 
—T. _ < ance at an alarming rate, 

(d) If Federal expenditures were even policies written a few 
reduced by $14 billion there would years ago. You can heighten 
not be any gap to close. It would your good reputation by 
permit people to have a larger share a reviewing your older 
of the national income. As long as , policies against today’s costs. 
private spending for consumption Dubuque Fire & Marine—an 
and investment were strong, there ott eombtiihes meuttigts Ses 

; company—may be able to help 
would be no adverse effects on the you—and welcomes your 
economy. (If, however, there were immediate inquiry. 

a deficiency of private investment 

spending, the reduction of govern- 
ment expenditures might cause un- 
employment. ) 

(e) Increasing taxes would take 
money from firms and individuals 
and permit the government to spend 
it instead. It differs from borrow 
ing from individuals in that it is 
compulsory rather than voluntary 
and may have adverse effects on the 
economy if carried too far. Very 
heavy taxation of corporations or 
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Making, Friands-with the QF Fielden 


“He wins our clients’ confidence with his 
sincere interest in their problems ”’ 


says WILLIAM A. DEARTH 
successor to the Wallen Agency, Parsons, Kansas 


Bill Dearth (center) voices the opinion of many other 
leading Kansas agents when he testifies to Don Chris- 
tenson’s competence as a Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman. And, being mayor of Parsons, Mr. Dearth 
is especially aware of the value of expert counseling 
in business, as well as city government. Here, he and 
Don Cleft) talk over a Livestock Floater Policy with 
H. P. Stephens, prominent Kanscs merchant and cattle 
owner. Don, a graduate of Washburn University Law 
School, was formerly with the Rating and Auditing 
Bureau. Mayor Dearth is a member of the State and 
National Association. 





“His ability to suggest salable ‘overlooked contracts’ is a 
distinct asset to the growth of our agency * 


™~“s 


says HAL SWISHER 


Swisher Insurance and Investment Co., Lyons, Kansas 


Coming from one of Central Kansas foremost under- 





writers, this word of praise for Warren Gibbs Cleft), 
Special Agent for Fire Association-Reliance, packs a 
lot of weight. Mr. Swisher formed his agency in 1935, 
and built it up to the leading position it holds today. 
He and Warren are shown during a recent visit to a 
client’s bottling plant to discuss Business Interruption 
Insurance. Special Agent Gibbs has considerable ex- 
perience both as a fieldman and adjustor in several 
Midwestern states, and belongs to various field 


organizations 





The able, resourceful services of Fire Association-Reliance Field- , 4 
men — as evidenced in these comments — are also available in I; A 

your area. Find out for yourself how your experienced Fire ive SSOCLATION 
Association-Reliance man can help you. Just write, and we'll he 


have him call. ee R Rehance 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. Branches INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PRILADELPRIA 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
Claims and settling agents throughout the world, 








OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: William B 
has been appointed 
agencies in Los 


Hoare 
superintendent — of 
Angeles, succeeding 
Howard Hendrickson, who is being trans 
ferred as a marine specialist to the Bay 
\rea with headquarters in San Francisco 
Hien EF. Whitman has been appointed 
assistant manager of the casualty depart 
ment in Charlotte, succeeding Frank KA 
Powers, Jr., who has resigned to enter the 
reinsurance business 

Three transfers have been announced 
S. R. Terwilliger, state agent for north 
western Ohio to Milwaukee, Wis., to suc 
ceed state agent P. fF. Schrage, who re 
signed to enter the local agency ranks; 
Bernard J. Mitchell, special agent in 
Chicago to join Mr. Terwilliger in Mil 
waukee as successor to special agent John 
I. Hitt, who also resigned to enter a local 
agency; Frank J. Fritsch, special agent in 
Cleveland to Columbus, Ohio, under the 
supervision of state agent W. H. Wither 
Spoon 

The following special agents have been 
appointed: Robert A. Drew (Atlanta) to 
be associated with state agent Tyree McD. 
timond; John W. Powell (Charleston) 
with state agent H. FE. MacShane; and 
1. William Roberts, Jr. (Alabama) with 
state agent E. G. Darling 

\ new field office has been opened in 
Mobile, Ala., and special agent Fred / 
Hightower has been transferred there 
from Birmingham. State agent Fk. G 
Darling will continue to supervise entire 
state from Birmingham 

Howard H. Brown has been appointed 
educational director William 
H. Doty has been appointed supervisor of 
the publicity department, succeeding 
Norris P. Browne, resigned, and will be 
associated with assistant secretary F. Sidney 
Holt, director of publicity. Jack M. Wes- 
terfield, formerly special agent at Wausau, 
Wis., has been appointed state agent in 
northwestern Ohio, succeeding state agent 
8. R. Terwilliger, recently transferred to 
Milwaukee 


associate 


All-American: [he tollowing 
ments have been announced: 
Sisson, superintendent of agencies; Sleven 
Patchan, assistant secretary Paul kK 
Ouisenberry, controller, and Gunther O 
Nadel, supervisor, claim and loss depart 
nent 


appoint 
Paul 7 


Additions 
Robert ] 


American-Associated Cos.: 
and changes in the head office 
Braune has been promoted to superin 
tendent, bodily injury liability division; 
Henry Lamp transferred from Chicago to 
supervising underwriter in bond division; 
Lucien T. Roy was made assistant super 
intendent in the liability division 
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Charles 8S. Powers and John #F Link 
have been made fire and marine managet 
at Seattle and Chicago, respectively. Earl 
Conklin, Jr., has been transferred from 
the head office surety division to become 
supervisor of bond-burglary underwriting 
at Cincinnati and Robert Plettner will be 
his successor. Ralph B. Chamberlain and 
Wallace G. Drawert have been appointed 
supervisor of bond-burglary underwriting 
at Seattle and bond manager at Atlanta, 
respectively. William H. Eagleton, for 
merly with Aetna Casualty & Surety as 
Portland bond superintendent, has been 
appointed bond manager at Portland 


American Insurance Group: [he follow 
ing special agents have been appointed 
]. Scott Hookins, western Kansas, succeed 
ing C. L. Hogan, Robert D. 
Buck, Oakland, Cal., assisting special agent 
James G. Clover 

A new field office has been opened in 
the Ist National Bank Building in Utica, 
New York, with special agent Thomas A 
Finn, Jr., in charge 

Randolph D. Darden has been ap 
pointed special agent for southeastern Vir 
ginia, succeeding special agent / 
Turner, 
Carolina 


resigned; 


Maurice 
who is transierring to the North 
field. James H. Rupp, Jr., has 
returned as special agent to west central 
Hlinois tollowing duty in” the 
Navy 

Frank A. Nelson has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies in the western 
department, following the 
Fred H. Sabin 


active 


resignation of 


American Mutual Liability: //oward ¢ 
Peterson has been appointed branch sales 
manager of the Shreveport office and W 
John Anderson, district manager at 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 


sales 


American Surety: George B. Lamphear, 
Jr., has been advanced trom manager to 
resident vice president and Hans H 
Homeyer from assistant manager to man 
ager of the Minneapolis branch office 


Atlantic Cos.: 
been appointed 
Detroit othice 


John J 


marine 


Mackowski has 
manager of the 


Burns, Inc., Frank: /ames D 
senior examiner otf the 
ment of the state of 
joined the staff 


Kove kine ’ 
insurance depart 
Washington, has 


Employers’ Group: Arthur A. Morse has 
been appointed assistant resident managet 
of the Michigan department. William M. 
Thompson, Jr., othce manager in Phila- 
delphia, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager of the District of Colum- 


bia branch, succeeding G 
who is being transferred to Charlotte 
N. C., as chief underwriter 

John W. Cookson, manager of the Con 
necticut branch, has been promoted to an 
executive position in the home office and 
Thomas F. Lomasney, state agent in Con 
necticut, will be his successor. John G 
ishman has been appointed home office 
territorial supervisor 

Richard E. Alger has been appointed to 
the position of personal assistant to the 
U. S. manager and attorney, succeeding 
Carleton H. Klinck, who is to be assigned 
new duties. William Gaythwaite and 
tlexander Parker have been promoted to 
superintendent and assistant superintend 
ent, respectively, of the home office ex 
pense control department 


Walter Ricketts 


Fester, Fothergill & Hartung: Gardne) 
M. Loughery and Gilbert Kingan, Jr., 
have become partners of this New York 
firm. 


Fireman's Fund Group: ©. /.. Curfer has 
been named superintendent of casualty 
claims in the southern department 

Appointments made in the southern 
California department: Philip R. Corrin 
marine claim superintendent, succeeding 
Edmond J. Dowd, Jr., transferred to ma 
rine underwriting and production; Emmet 
D. O’Brien, superintendent of fire claims 
department, to be replaced in Long 
Beach by special agent Leo A. Poepl, who 
in turn is succeeded in Wilshire, West Los 
Angeles, area by Paul R. Huston. Kenneth 
R. Boeby was appointed special agent for 
northern Arizona with 
agent John Phelan 

Philemon Hoadley has been promoted 
to fire manager in charge of northern and 
central New Jersey for the Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Co. 


associated state 


Harleysville Mutual: Robert /. Markley 
has been promoted to district claims man 
ager and will manage the newly opened 
Wilmington, Delaware, claims office 


Home Insurance: William M. Langlois 
has been appointed special agent in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


Houston Fire & Casualty: !illiam S/i| 
lette, Jr., has been appointed state agen 
and Colorado branch manager 
M. O. Lindquist, resigned. 


succeeding 


lowa Farm Bureau: Vernon H. Ahlen has 
been promoted from assistant manager to 
manager of the lowa Farm Mutual, suc 
ceeding Dean W. Mitchell, appointed 
manager of the Iowa Life Insurance Co 


{Continued on the next page 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 
advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally, Main- 
tains regular contact with 


your assured; may lead to 


additional business; speeds 


receipt of commissions! 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 


this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT » NEW YORK ANDO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT +» ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


Field Appointments—Continued 


London Assurance: Pau! Kicey, special 
agent, has been appointed state agent to 
fill the vacancy due to the resignation of 
Frank J. Finley, who plans to enter the 
independent adjusting field 


Michigan Mutual: Charles Cronovich was 
advanced to district underwriter and 
William Tomlinson, district credit man- 
ager in the Indianapolis office. 


Millers National: Richard |. Downs will 
assist state agent T. B. Morrow in the 
state of Indiana. X. R. Campbeil, Jr., has 
been appointed state agent for Oklahoma. 


National Fire: Glenn S. Sharlow has been 
appointed superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Service Office at Milwaukee 


North American Re.: Robert R. Gallagher 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 


Northwestern Mutual: O. H. Nelson is 
in charge of the new Ontario, Cal., office 
located at 133 North Fern Avenue and 
will be assisted by James FE. Boening. 

The Arizona activities have been trans- 
ferred from the Kleinman General 
Agency to a company service office in 
Phenix under the supervision of Robert 
A. Stahl. 


Olofson Company: Victor A. Snyder has 
been appointed general adjuster for this 
Minneapolis concern to help provide ade 
quate service on tornado and windstorm 
catastrophes in the mid-west area. 


Pacific National Fire: 1. 7. M. Brown, 
Jr., has been appointed state agent in 
eastern Missouri with headquarters in St. 
Louis. 


Pearl Assurance: Albert Kucher has been 
appointed special agent for the City of 
Philadelphia and suburban counties. He 
is assuming part of the territory supervised 
by special agent G. Edwin Neithercott, Jr. 


Peerless Casualty: Joseph W. Cairns, for- 
merly with the Providence Washington 
Insurance Co., and William H. Kennedy 
have jointed the fire department as an 
underwriter-examiner and claims exam- 
iner, respectively, while Frederick H. 
Bird, formerly claims attorney for the 
Globe Indemnity Co., and Eugene E. Gaf- 
fey, formerly group supervisor for the 
Mutual of Omaha, have joined as assist- 
ant claims attorney in the casualty de- 
partment and assistant superintendent of 
the accident and health department, re- 
spectively 

Additions to the fidelity and surety de- 
partment are George Severs, formerly of 
the metropolitan office of the Manufac- 
turers Casualty Co., and Joseph D. Ganley, 
formerly with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., to the New York office and 
home office, respectively 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group: 1. Marshall 
Schlick has been promoted to state agent 
and will supervise operations in southern 
Illinois. Appointments as special agents: 
John F. Berry (Rhode Island: Carl E. 
Hammer (lowa) to be associated with 
state agent Pritchard J. Payseur; N. 
Howard Freed (Atlanta, Ga.) to be asso 
ciated with state agent John G. Confrey, 
Jr., handling inland marine. 

The following are Phoenix Insurance 
Co. changes: Seven examiners in the fire 
underwriting department have been pro- 
moted to assistant agency supervisors: 
Richard B. Hughes, Ralph G. Humler, 


Alvan B. Kelsey, Louis F. Meyer, Harvey 
C. Pond, George B. Whaley, Jr., and 
Frederick R. Wolf; Jack B. Magnuson has 
been appointed special agent in the mid 
dle department and will assist state agent 
Ray J. Billingham. 


Retails Credit Co.: Two new branch of 
fices have been opened—one in Chicago 
at 59 East Monroe Street of which Edwin 
A. Ruehrdanz is manager and the other 
in Decatur, Georgia, at 403 West Ponce 
de Leon Avenue with S. Dick Beall as 
manager. 


Royal Exchange Group: Robert E. Cogan 
has been appointed special agent to assist 
Robert J. Gray, state agent for Ohio 
H. Tracy Bronson has been assigned to 
cover North Carolina and Virginia as 
special agent. 


St. Paul Cos.: Warren Wildasin has been 
appointed special agent in Ohio to be 
associated with state agent E. O. Pierce. 


Schiff-Terhune: Colonel William Schiff 
has been elected chairman of the board: 
Frank Schiff, president; David Sheckley, 
secretary-treasurer, and John C. Griffin, 
Jr., as executive vice president. Joseph 
McEnroe has been appointed assistant 
vice president. 


Security-Connecticut Group: Rutledge 
Laurens, Jr., has been appointed state 
agent in Georgia, while Charles B. Frazier, 
as state agent for Kansas, will assist man- 
ager E. P. Janousek in Wichita. 


Standard of Detroit Group: Lanier T 
Dryden has been made assistant manager 
of the fidelity bond department at the 
home office. Francis T. Ahern, Sr., for 
merly of the New York branch, has been 
transferred to the Long Island office as 
supervisor of the rating and renewal de 
partment and the casualty underwriting 
department. Allen Fischer has been made 
manager of the casualty and _ property 
underwriting department at the Buffalo 
branch. Leroy P. Marvin has been made 
field representative at the Detroit branch 
Ben C. Wilson has joined the Chicago 
branch as safety engineer. Arthur C. 
Hauptman has been made claim man- 
ager at the Syracuse office. 


Travelers: Life, accident and group lines 
changes: Clyde Whiteley, manager in New 
York, moves to St. Louis as manager and 
will be succeeded by George F. Stevens, 
manager at St. Louis. Benjamin H. 
Groves, CLU, manager at Chicago, is re- 
tiring and will be succeeded by Robert 
W. Mussehl, manager of Washington, 
D. C., who in turn will be succeeded by 
Herman N. Herrick, manager at Spring- 
field, Mass., while Howard A. Walker, Jr., 
CLU, assistant manager at Washington, 
D. C., succeeds Mr. Herrick as manager. 
Charles C. Chamberlain, manager at 
Grand Rapids, is retiring because of ill- 
ness and will be succeeded by John F. 
Peffer, manager at Erie, who in turn will 
be succeeded by James C. Smith, assistant 
manager at Newark 
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American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: 4/- 
fred E. Lampe, CPCU, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager, replacing Allan L. 
Pither, who is being transferred to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Emmitt W. Surratt has 
been appointed to assist manager Robert 
J. Deckard, Jr., in Los Angeles. 


American International Marine Agency: 
John T. Logan has been appointed inland 
marine manager in Los Angeles. 


American International Underwriters: 
Charles R. Smith, formerly vice president 
of Continental Casualty, has joined this 
New York firm to specialize in the home- 
foreign bonding field. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Iwo new public relations offices have 
been opened, one in Oklahoma and the 
other in California. The former has been 
designated the Oklahoma Insurance In- 
formation Office, located in Oklahoma 
City, and Lloyd F, Palmer will be man- 
ager. The California office will be inte- 
grated with the Association’s long-estab- 
lished Pacific Coast branch in San Fran- 
cisco and Myles W. Smith will become the 
public relations representative in the 
Pacific area, 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Chamber of Commerce of U. §.: Clinton 
L. Allen, president of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, has been reappointed 
chairman of the insurance committee. 


Florida Ins. Dept.: William F. Trawick 
has been appointed rating deputy in 
charge of workmen's compensation and 
assistant to chief rating deputy Thos. T. 
Elmore. 


Insurance Acct'g & Statistical Ass'n: 
New officers elected by the Columbus 
chapter: Lowell S$. Rinehart and David 
M. key, Jr., (both of the Farm Bureau 
Companies) president and treasurer, re- 
spectively; Pete A. Keyes (Buckeye Union 
Casualty) vice president, and Lloyd 
Wright (Motorists Mutual) secretary. 


Insurance Society of Chicago: Ihe So- 
ciety will teach fire and casualty evening 
instruction this fall—the courses offered 
by the reorganized Insurance Institute of 
America leading to a certificate of accom- 
plishment. The instruction will replace 
that formerly offered by the Chicago In- 
surance Institute and the Illinois Institu- 
tion of Technology and will prepare the 
student for studies leading to a C.P.C.U. 
designation. 


Internat’! Ass'n of Acc. & Health Undrs.: 
New officers elected: President Tom Calla- 
han (Time Ins Co., Milwaukee); vice presi- 
dents, Leonard McKinnon (McKinnon & 
Mooney Agency, Flint, Mich.) and Clifford 
McDonald (international Fidelity, Dal- 
las); controller, Jay DeYoung (DeYoung- 
Kummerow Co., Chicago). 


Mutual Fire Ins. Ass'n of New England: 
Officers reelected: President, Edward C 
Nichols; Ist vice president, Clifford A. 
Peterson; 2nd vice president, Minott M. 
Rowe;  secretary-treasurer, Edward D. 
Sirois; assistant secretary-assistant treas 
urer, Ethel M. Pratt. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Independent Ins. Adj'rs: 
Newly elected officers are: M. M. Johnson, 
president, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Marion B 
Arnold, executive vice president, Miami, 
Flz.; Benjamin Horten, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Louisville, Ky. 


Nat'l Association of Insurance Agents: 
F. Chandler Moffat, past president of Con- 
necticut Association, has been appointed 
chairman of the Bowen Public Relations 
Award Committee, succeeding Carleton I 
Fisher, who resigned due to personal rea- 
sons. 


Nat'l Automobile Theft Bureau: The 
Emmco Insurance Company, South Bend; 
Guaranty Mutual, Denver; Pacific Em 
ployers, Los Angeles, and M. F. A. Mutual, 
Columbia, have been elected to member 
ship—now $324. 


Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: [hic 
American Marine and General Insurance 
Company, affiliated with the London & 
Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd., and The 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., has been 
elected to membership—now 151 


National Insurance Buyers Association: 
Newly elected officers, New York Chap 
ter: Claude H. Rice (insurance manage 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.) president; Ray 
mond Cox (insurance manager, Arabian 
American Oil Co.) Ist’ vice president 
W. D. McGuinness (insurance manages 
Port of New York Authority) 2nd vice 
president; H, S. Goodwin (insurance man 
ager, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.) treasuret 
E. W. Pickel (insurance manager, Foste1 
Wheeler Corp.) was re-elected secretary 


National Board of Fire Underwriter:: 
Charles A. Loughin, vice president and 
general counsel of the Home Insurance 
Co., has been appointed as chairman ot 
the committee on laws 


N. Y. Fire Insurance Rating Org.: Rober! 
D. Knapp has been appointed manage: 
of the governing committee, succeeding 
F. J. Donovan, retired 


N.Y.S. Workmen's Compensation Board: 
Benedict 1. Miller has been appointed dis 
trict administrator of the Rochester othe 
succeeding Joseph J. O’Brien, deceased 


Surety Association of America: |! 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company has 


been elected to membership—now 714 
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Our advertisements 
are appearing in 
FROZEN FOOD CENTER. 
Call these advertise- 
ments to your clients’ 
attention. 
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The mechanized farmer 


makes hay while the sun shines 


Farming is a highly mechanized industry... 
today’s farmer a practical “dollar and cents” 
businessman. Hay for feeding animals or as a 
cash crop is an important part of the farmer’s 
economy . 

By developing and manufacturing labor-say - 
ing machinery, New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa., helps America’s farmers earn more 
money by getting forage crops harvested before 
rain can damage their value. “First in Grassland 


Farming,” New Holland helps to keep down 
farm operating costs. 

Like many of its customers, New Holland 
Machine Co, has depended on U.S. F. & G. for 
many years to provide varied bonding and in- 
surance coverages. 

Whether you produce machines or use them; 
own your home or business; no matter where you 
are or what you do, there are U.S. F. & G. cover- 
ages to meet your needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


SF & @ 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





it Ain’t the World 


GEORGIA farm boy, hired 

to sell cow feed, was persistent 

in making his calls, but did 
not clinch sales. Finally his boss 
said, “Son, you just can’t sell.” 

The lad looked perplexed. “I’m 
selling—I'm selling all the time. The 
trouble is, folks just ain’t buying!” 

His alibi simply admitted failure. 

Admiral Dupont offered several 
excuses for not taking his battleships 
into Charleston Harbor. Admiral 
Farragut, after listening attentively 
said, “You did not mention the real 
reason.” 

“What is that, sir?” questioned 
Dupont. 

The answer came: “You did not 
believe you could do it!” 


Self-Starters 


The 


not 


world needs self-starters- 
cranks. Study the successful 
people you know and you will find 
they are not excuse makers, but men 
and women filled with enthusiasm for 
their work. They inspire their asso- 
ciates to travel the road to success. 

Robert Fulton, standing in his 
mother’s kitchen, observing the 
steam rising from the kettle, said, 
“It has power. I will harness it.” 
The steam engine was the result, and 
he did it without being told. 
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MARION WILLIAMSON 
Director 
Employment Security Agency 
Georgia Department of Labor 


Those good at making excuses are 
seldom good at anything else. Ex- 
cuses never take the place of results. 

A small boy went to a miller to 
borrow a rope, but his request was 
refused with the lame excuse that the 
only piece of rope in the mill had 
been used to tie up flour. 

“You can't tie up flour with a 
rope,” the boy smirked 


Any Excuse Will Do 


“Nope,” the miller answered, “but, 
if you don’t want to do a thing, one 
excuse is as good as another.” 

Few people study to discover the 
truth: Most of us try to justify our 
errors and perpetuate our prejudices. 


“Dear, could you let me see the paper be- 
fore you make up your prospect list.” 


When you are unhappy because 
your working conditions are not ideal 
in every respect, think of the great 
naturalist, John Audubon. When he 
was down in Florida on the St. Johns 
River, mosquitoes were so thick they 
actually put out his candles as he was 
writing his journal. Yet, under these 
trying conditions, this man made his 
exquisite drawings and wrote the 
books that brought him world-wide 
fame. 

When a man puts a limit on what 
he will do, he puts a limit on what he 
can do. 


A Better Way 


\ good executive always has a 
good-bye pay-check ready for the 
fellow who never solves problems 
Overcome obstacles whenever neces 
sary but, at times, there may be a 
better way of getting results. 

A farmer had a stump in his field 
too hard to uproot, too knotty to 
split, and too wet to burn. Somebody 
asked what he did about it. “Well,” 
he replied, “If you'll keep the secret, 
I'll tell you. I just plowed ‘round it.” 


Many people are mere unthinking 
imitators, They are blind to facts and 
opportunities. It is said that if you 
hold a stick in front of the lead sheep 
in a flock that files down a trail, he 
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will jump over it; and every sheep 
following will jump when he reaches 
the spot even though the stick has 
been removed 


Follow the Leader 


Many of us are just like those 
sheep! [ven in the common trans- 
actions of daily life we are governed 
by happenstance, whim, or prejudice. 
The falling of a coffee cup puts us 
out of humor for the day, and a 
quarrel that started over a piece of 


burnt toast may end only with our 
very lives. 

Finish your task for the day and 
be done with it. Some blunders will 
creep in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day. Begin 
it with a spirit too high to be encum- 
bered with old mistakes. 

If what you did yesterday still 
looks big to you, you haven’t done 
much today. When Charles Schwab 
had not yet become a great man, he 
worked for Andrew Carnegie. One 
day young Charles wired his chief, 
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the sad story of the 
amily 























Was she too fat, or the chair too thin? The only thing you 
can be sure of is that accidents will happen, no matter how 
careful you are. Remind careful families about this when 
vou talk about Comprehensive Personal Liability. 


London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


N & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM 


“All records broken yesterday,” and 
he received this telegraphic reply: 
“Not interested in yesterday. What 
have you done today ?” 

The little Scotchman taught young 
Schwab the hard lesson of the com- 
mercial world—that one cannot rest 
on his laurels. If you look back too 
much, you will soon be headed that 
way. Those who continue to shrink 
from responsibility, 
shrink. 


continue to 


Sometimes we hear a salesman 
complain of having been on the same 
job for ten years or longer, and 
somehow didn’t seem to get ahead. 
When his grumbling is analyzed, it 
is found he is performing substan 
tially the same services as ten years 
ago. The actual facts show he is 
slower, crankier, and really worth 
less to his organization than on the 
first day he began work. Experience 
is of real value only when it broadens 
our perspective and increases our 
usefulness. 


Wade Thu’ 'Um 


A problem, all too often, is merely 
the absence of an idea. Nothing had 
gone right for Aunt Fanny. “Is I 
got troubles,” she mumbled. “T cain’t 
climb over ’um, cain’t go ’round ’um, 
cain’t dig unda ’um. I'll jess hafta 
duck mah haid and wade thu’ 
‘um.” Problems immediately become 
smaller if we tackle them. The most 
disastrous times have produced some 
of the greatest minds. 

A manufacturer got a wire from a 
salesman: “Business dull. It has 
rained hard all day.” The sales man- 
ager wired back: “We want orders, 
not weather reports.” 


Wanted—a Scapegoat 


Unintelligent people always look 
for excuses. They want a scapegoat. 
By accusing others, they accuse 
themselves. Though a person fails 
several times, he isn’t a failure until 
he starts saying somebody pushed 
him. 

Uncle Zeke Thomas stole a pig 
from his boss. That night his wife 


heard him praying to the Lord to 
forgive him for stealing. Later in 
the night she awoke and saw him 
still kneeling in prayer. “Zeke, why 
don’t vou come on to bed ?” 


ANY @® LAW UNION &@ ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
P F NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


. LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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“Let me ‘lone, ’Lizah; de mo’ I 
tries to ’splain to de Lord why | 
done it, de wusser I gets mixed up.” 


Beware of Tangents 


\ South Georgia sportsman had 
the keenest hound in the 
country. The dog would jump a 
buck and run him for miles. When 
the buck was about exhausted, the 
fickle hound would catch a whiff of 
a fox and immediately decide the 
fox was a more attractive proposi- 
tion. When he neared the fox and 
the chase became hot, kis nose 
chanced to smell a rabbit. So he 
would start in pursuit with the in 
evitable result that by sundown the 
hound would have a chipmunk up a 
tree thirty miles from home. Some 
men and women are like that hound 
dog—always going off on tangents 
They just won't stick to a job long 
enough to get results. 


nosed 


Sometimes instead of reaching a 
specific goal, we are so cock-sure we 
neglect the necessary steps that will 
take us there. Some of us are like 
the small boy whose father promised 
him a bicycle if he stood at the head 
of his class. At the close of the school 
term the boy was far from the 
honor roll. “What was the trouble, 
Henry?” his daddy demanded. 
“You've got the ability. What have 
you been doing ?” 

“I... I’ve been learning to ride 
a bicycle,” Henry confessed. 


Convictions 


When we are resolute in our de 
termination to reach a specific goal, 
the task is more than half done. 
Those of us who fall by the wayside 
or go off on tangents, make up alibis 

alibis claiming no schooling, too 
hot, too much trouble, or too broke. 

Doctor Strecker, University of 
Pennsylvania psychiatrist, says: 
“Emotional maturity is ability to 
stick to a job until it is finished; to 
endure unpleasantness, discomfort, 
and frustration; to give more than 
is asked for, or required; to size 
things up and make decisions; to 
work under authority and to co-op 
erate with others.” 

What we believe is, of course, 
important. But even more important 
is our willingness to stand up and 
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cheerfully defend that belief with 
everything that’s in us. Beware of 
taking a neutral stand on any issue 
in which you ought to have firm 
convictions. Believe in something! 
And don’t hesitate to back that belief. 
Neutrals just don’t count! 

A borderline citizen during the 
War Between the States resolved to 
remain neutral. He wanted to play 
safe, so he dressed in Confederate 
trousers and a Union jacket. The 
Confederates shot him in the chest, 
and the Union soldiers shot him in 
the - - - seat of the pants. 

We admire a _ person 
strong convictions. But 
difference sincere 


who_ has 
there’s a 
between a con 
viction and plain bull-headedness. 
In a little country church, there was 
a quarrel over whether to buy a 
new organ. Someone asked an elder 
what he thought about it. “I ain’t 
made up my mind yet,” he replied, 
“but when I do, I'll be bitter as hell 
about it.” 


And a Little More 


Some _ salesmen 


always remind 
themselves they don’t get paid for 
reading trade journals, studying, or 
going to night school. They make 
themselves believe they were hired 
to spend eight hours a day. They 
keep one eye on the clock. 

To get out of and stay out of the 
rut, we must be willing to learn and 


decide things, to seek and accept 
responsibility. The unwillingness to 
do this keeps young and old persons 
in the mire of mediocrity. A wise 
man considers his job something de- 
sirable and something which enriches 
his life. He carries his own weight 
and a little more. His manager does 
not want anyone to work for him 
who does not like his job. He wants 
the job to get the person in its 
clutches. And when it gets a fellow 
that way, he’s 
something. 


sure to amount to 


The Competitive Spirit 


Any job can be made a great job 
if a great the work 
Men and women with vision get 
things done. They don’t blame some 
one else for their shortcomings. One 
day a man sought to blame a woman 
co-worker. The superintendent told 
him: “That’s an old excuse. Don't 
blame women for everything,” and 
added, “I have always wished we 
could have heard Eve’s of the 
story.” 


person does 


sicle 


When you point your finger ac 
cusingly at someone else, remember, 
you have three fingers pointing at 
yourself. The faults we see in others 
would seem small to us if we could 
only see our own 

Some employees are like the duck 


that waddled over to a flock of 





Sales Slants—Contir 
chickens being fed. Having the ad- 
vantage of his scoop-shovel bill, the 
duck was getting most of the corn. 
The farmer grabbed him, filed his 
bill down to a point, and growled, 
“Now durn duck, get down 
there and take chances with the rest 
of them.”” Some people are unwilling 
to take chances in open competition 
with others 


You 


\ one-time governor was discuss- 
ing the relative importance of two 
state employees. ‘There is the same 
difference between their tongues,” 
he observed, “as between the hour 
and the minute hand of a clock. One 
goes twelve times as fast, the other 
denotes twelve times as much.” 
and women 
so much energy bellyaching 
about what’s wrong with their job, 
the world, and everybody in it, that 
thev just don’t have enough left 


\ great many men 


waste 


Service Beyond 
the Contract 
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to accomplish anything worthwhile 
“Tt ain’t the world; it’s you.” 

Nothing is easier than fault-find 
ing. No talent, no character, and 
no brains are required to set up a 
griping business. One of Disraeli’s 
admirers, speaking about him to 
John Bright, the English statesman, 
said: “You ought to give him credit 
for what he has done, as he is a 
self-made man.” 

“IT know he is,” retorted Mr. 
Bright, “and he adores his maker.” 


Conceit and Confidence 


Some men just cannot recognize 
the difference between conceit and 
self-confidence. Confidence helps us, 
but conceit makes everyone sick ex- 
cept the one who has it! Don’t 
brag about what you cannot do. 
We too often hear people, young and 
old, say, “I have a poor memory,” 
“T just can’t details.” 
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What they really mean is, they have 
a disorderly mind. Let’s not be on 
the defensive. When we attempt to 
excuse ourselves, we really accuse 
ourselves. 

A great industrialist once said, 
to evaluate any employee, he only 
needed the answer to one question: 
“How does he take and give criti 
cism?"" He added, “It pays to 
promptly fire the man who flares 
up and can’t be told anything.” 

It is not easy to admit an error and 
shoulder deserved blame, to think 
and then act, to take advice and 
profit by mistakes; but it always 
pays off. Don’t be ashamed to learn. 
Don’t fear humility. It makes the 
big man bigger and the little man 
big. 

Tolerance is one of the best quali- 
ties any person can possess. It en- 
ables us to concede to others the 
right to their own opinions. It en 
ables us to want them to be happy 
in their own way, and not in ours. 
Figuring up alibis and excuses pro 
duces for us neither confidence nor 
admiration. 

A sportsman spared no money to 
construct a yacht he thought would 
win the international cup. So con- 
sistently, yet smilingly, did he meet 
defeat time after time that he was 
awarded a special cup in recognition 
of his distinction as the “World's 
best loser.” Few of us remember 
the name of any yacht race winner, 
but the name of the world’s best 
loser—Sir Thomas Lipton of Eng- 
land—overshadows them all. 

Valuable lessons are learned by 
the person who gets along with his 
associates, customers, and _ friends. 
He finds no man ever gets to first 
base unless he learns to disagree 
without being disagreeable. He 
learns others have brains just as 
good his. The thousands 
salesmen who perish each year in 
the battle of business is really a sad 
story. With a little more enthusiasm, 
a little more loyalty, and a little more 
ambition, these very same people 
could have lifted themselves over 
the line that divides success from 
failure. 


as of 


“The world is what you make it, 
The sky is gray and blue 

Just as your soul may paint it, 
It ain’t the world; it’s you!” 
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ARBITRATION 


be CROWDED CONDITION of the 
courts is causing increasing con- 
cern both among insurance compan- 
ies and in civic groups interested in 
the problem. The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce notes that per- 
sonal injury cases comprising up to 
80% of the calendar of New York 
State Courts are nearly four years 
behind schedule. alleviation 
has been accomplished by non-jury 
hearings. The Chamber recommends 
the additional use of arbitration to 
settle the cases without trial. 

The willingness of the companies 


Some 


to cooperate along these lines is in- 
dicated by an advertisement of the 
\merica Fore Group published in 
the New York Law Journal. The 
advertisement offered to discuss set- 
tlement of any personal injury case 
pending against one of their policy- 
holders and promised a sincere effort 
to bring about a fair and equitable 
disposition of the case. The adver- 
tisement further offered to arbitrate 
personal injury cases arising out of 
motor vehicle accidents pending in 
the Supreme Court under the plan 
of the American Arbitration Assoc- 
iation. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies report that their arbitra- 
tion program disposed of nearly 
8,000. inter-company subrogation 
claims totaling over $2,000,000 in 
1952. The program which is super- 
vised by the Combined Claims Com- 
mittee of the associations has the 
voluntary participation of 191 in- 
surance companies. It requires non- 
judicial settlement of automobile 
physical damage and property dam- 
age claims up to $1,500 and permits 
the arbitration of controversies in- 
volving more than $1,500 with the 
consent of the companies. 


APPROVE MARINE 
DEFINITION 


AND PENNSYLVANIA 

have adopted the new nation- 
wide Marine Definition as amended 
and enlarged at the June meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. It became 
effective early in July in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Oregon on July 15. 


REGON 
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ADDRESSES CREDIT MEN 


T Is not sufficient for a credit man 
J i rest upon the bare statement 
that an individual or 
which he is credit is 
“insured” or Ellis H. 
Carson, president of the National 
Surety Corporation, told the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men re 
cently. 


concern to 
advancing 
“bonded,” 


Insurance men and credit 


men alike must always question 
whether the applicable insurance ts 


broad enough in scope and adequate 


in amount to cover the loss. So, also, 
credit men cannot rely upon a state 
ment that a creditor or prospective 
creditor carries insurance 
theft, noted Mr. Carson 


Give G! 
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TRUCK CARGO 
HIJACKINGS 


RUCK cargo thefts and hijack 
Bp during the first four months 
of this year appear to have fulfilled 
the warnings of police and the FBI 
that a new peak might be excepted 
this year, the Cargo Protection Bu 
reau reports. Current losses indicate 
that an estimated $100,000,000 theft 
toll from motor carriers may be 
reached this year and a list of $300, 
000 previously unreported thefts is 
given by the Bureau. Analyzing these 
thefts, it is pointed out by the Bureau 
that, while the long-time loss-leaders, 
textiles and clothing, still top the list, 
there appears to be a growing favor 
for miscellaneous Mixed 
loads are being taken in increasing 
frequency and are involving some 
sizeable values. 


cargoes 


AGENTS CONFERENCES 


MERGER of the National Bureau 
As Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Underwrit 
ers Association was again called fot 
in a resolution voted by the Eastern 
\gents Conference of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance 
meeting in Philadelphia. ‘The agents 
also recommend changes in classi 
heations and rating methods to make 
automobile rates more flexible and 
Walter M. Sheldon, 
president of the National Associa 
tion, proposed a special form de 
signed to provide indemnity against 
losses caused by financially irrespon 
sible motorists. 


\gents 


resi msive. 


He feels this would 
be a method of solving by insurance 
the situation which would otherw1 e 
be met by 


unsatishied judgment 


funds 

Strict law enforcement is the one 
positive cure for the problem of the 
motor vehicle, Manning W. Heard 
told the \gents Confer 
ence. M1 


Southern 

Heard, who is president 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and vice pres 
ident of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity the 
problem as compulsory 

high jury 
safety. His 
solution called for 
traftic police force ; 
maximum speeds of 50 miles per 
hour ; punitive penalties for the first 
serious violations of traffic laws with 
license 


Company, defined 
including 
insurance, unreasonably 
awards and Inghway 
recommended 
an adequate 


suspension and revocation 


for subsequent violations, uncom 
promising administration of the traf 
fic laws by the courts and the enact 
ment of modern safety responsibility 
laws in the four states still without 


such protection 
AID SHIPMENT COVERAGE 


H& UNITED STATES SENATE is 
preparing to investigate charges 


that American marine insurance in 
terests are not being allowed free 
competition for the coverage of aid 
shipments to foreign countries. The 
Mutual Security Agency, formerly 
the Economic Co-operation Act, is 
empowered to allocate dollars for 
such insurance when it “is placed on 
a competitive basis in accordance 
with normal trade practices.” 





HIGHWAY SAFETY DRIVE 


P: LIMINARY REPORTS INDICATE 
that the joint highway safety 
campaign of the governors of eleven 
northwestern states is bearing fruit. 
rhe regional highway speed control 
program went into effect June 1 and 
during the month of June there were 
64 fewer auto accident deaths in the 
participating states than during June 
1952. This contrasts with a net in 
crease of 207 deaths during the first 
five months of 
states. 

Six 


the year in these 


more New York 
State (Utica, Rome, Auburn, Little 
Falls, Saratoga Springs and James- 
town) have accepted the offer of the 
Insurance Industry Committee on 


Motor Vehicle Accident 
impartial 


cities mn 


to provide 
outside assistance in 
strengthening their highway safety 
efforts. This brings to sixteen the 
cities availing themselves of the com- 
mittee’s facilities which were offered 
to all cities in the state. Edward R. 
Curtis, first vice president of the 
New York State Magistrates Asso- 
ciation and former Justice of the 
Peace of the town of Otsego, has 
joined the committee’s staff as field 
representative. 

The National 


Assoc lation 1s 


\utomobile Dealers 
conducting a 
trafic 
34,000 


cam 
against 
through its 


paign congestion 
members. <A 
booklet has been sent to each mem 
ber pointing out that everybody pays 
for traffic congestion and urging 
them to bring the problem to the 


attention of whom 


everyone with 
they come in contact. 
\ multi-million dollar advertising 


campaign for highway safety with 


cmphasis on the hazards of excessive 
speeds was urged by Paul H. Blais- 
dell, public safety director of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, at the Maine highway 
safety conference. Such a campaign 
should be financed by all 
and industry, he said 


business 


AUTOMOBILE ASSIGNED 
RISKS 


REPORT HAS BEEN MADE of the 
> emt di under the California 
automobile assigned risk plan for 
policy year 1951. It shows pre- 
miums earned of $995,740 and losses 
incurred of $831,755 for bodily in 
jury and property damage combined, 
producing a loss ratio of 83.5%. 

The Georgia Insurance Depart- 
ment has approved changes in the 
state’s automobile assigned risk plan 
whereby non-resident military per- 
sonnel stationed in the state will 
be afforded coverage through the 
plan. If such risks are transferred 
out of the state, they will not be 
eligible for renewal under the plan 
after the anniversary date of the 
policy. 

Hearings were held by the Cali 
fornia Insurance Department in San 
Francisco on July 8 and in Los 
Angeles on July 9 to consider 
amendments to the state’s automo- 
bile assigned risk plan. 


INCREASED BENEFIT 
FE; FECTIVE JULY 1 the maximum 
workmen’s compensation weekly 


death benefit was increased 
$25 to $30 in New Jersey. 


from 








NO REGARD FOR SAFETY 


‘HE MARKED REDUCTION in fre- 
7 quency and severity of plant ac- 
cidents over the past four decades 
has been due almost entirely to the 
efforts of industrial management in 
cooperation with insurance company 
safety engineers, John V. Grimaldi, 
industrial safety director of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, told a recent meeting of 
the Central New York Chapter of 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. “People in general and 
employees in particular have no 
more regard for the principles of 
accident prevention today than did 
the industrial worker at the dawn 
of the safety movement forty years 
said Mr, Grimaldi. “The bet 
ter accident records are the result 
of intensive efforts on the part of 
management, industrial organiza 
tions, and the insurance companies 
Very little is due to the improved 
attitude and extra exertion for 
safety of plant personnel.” 


TEXAS CITY CLAIMS MAY 
BE INVESTIGATED 


EPRESENTATIVE C. W. THOMP- 
Ri of Texas has introduced in 
Congress a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the merits of the 
claims presented in the joint suit 
against the government which arose 
out of the Texas City catastrophe. 
He contends that the Supreme Court 
in its decision against the plaintiffs 
did not absolve the government ot 
all fault and it may have a legal and 
moral obligation to pay for the dam 
ages. 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Law Course conducted by the School of Insurance 


of the Insurance Society of New York. 


peared in the July issue. 


Question |. 


On September 1, 1950, Winter- 
land Company of New York mailed 
a letter to Snowtop Company of 
Boston reading, ““We have on hand 
120 pairs of Cherokee Skis. Have 
you any need for them at $125 a 
dozen?’ Snowtop Company re- 
ceived the letter at 2 p.m. on Oc- 
tober 2nd, 1950 and at 4 p.m. that 
same afternoon deposited the follow- 
ing reply in the mails: “We will 
accept 120 pairs of Cherokee Skis 
at price mentioned. Ship this week.” 
\t 3 p.m. that same afternoon 
(October 2, 1950) Winterland Com- 
pany sent the following telegram to 
Snowtop Company which was re- 
ceived by the latter at 6 p.m. that 
same day. “Disregard letter October 
1. Just sold Skis to Sky Trail Com- 
pany of Chicago.” Snowtop Com- 
pany brings suit against Winterland 
Company for breach of contract. 
(a) What rules of law would you 
urge on behalf of Snowtop? 

(b) On behalf of Winterland Com 
pany ° 
(c) Who should prevail? Explain. 


Answer: An offer to be a legitimate 
offer must actually be intent to enter 
a contract. If Snowtop Company 
had received an offer by mail and 
desired to accept it, it must send its 
acceptance by mail to the offeror 
within the time limit set in the offer 
or if no limit had been set within a 
reasonable period of time after re- 
ceipt of the offer. Acceptance of an 
offer is effective as soon as it is sent 
to offeror, through medium of com- 
munication required in the offer,* or 
* Offeror ts master of his offer. 
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Additional questions ap- 


if no medium is required, if sent by 
same medium used to send offer to 
offeree. A revocation of an offer 
must be communicated to offeree be- 
fore it is effective. If however offeree 
had despatched acceptance as stipu 
lated above prior to receipt of revo- 
cation there would have been a valid 
contract. An acceptance must be 
unqualified (unconditicnal) as a 
conditional acceptance amounts to 
revocation of offer. 


(a) As Winterland Company I 
would argue that my letter was not 
an offer but an announcement like 
an ad. I was looking for offers to 
buy my skis. My notification of the 
sale of the skis to another was cour- 
tesy on my part. 


(b) As Snowtop I would argue 
that it was a valid offer and that as 
I mailed the acceptance prior to re- 
ceipt of revocation I had a valid 
contract. 


I believe Snowtop should prevail 
as the letter was not an announcement 
like some mimeos sent out by dealers 
to a large number of clients. Snow 
top’s acceptance was effective at 4 
P.M. October 2nd, 1950 and a con 
tract was in force then. Hence Win- 
terland’s revocation of 6 p.m. was 
no good. I do not believe Snowtop’s 
request of “Ship this week” is a con 
ditional acceptance 


Question 2. 


\ entered into the employ of B 
as private secretary under a written 
agreement for one year at an annual 
salary of $1,800 payable monthly. 
After working for nine months, A 
was offered employment by C at the 
rate of $2,500 a year. He stated the 
facts to B and notified him of his 


intention to quit at once, unless B 
paid him at the same rate. B, not 
being able to replace A at once prom 
ised to pay him the additional com 
pensation at the end of the term 1f 
he would remain with him. A agreed 
to this. At the expiration of A’s 
term of employment, B discharged 
him and also refused to pay him the 
additional compensation which he 
had promised. A now consults you 
How would you advise him? 


Answer: 1 would advise A that he 
had a contract with B to work for 
one year. To quit at the end of nine 
months would have been a breach of 
contract. Since A was under obli 
gation to B to work a full year, B’s 
promise to A to pay him at the same 
rate is not enforceable for lack of 
consideration. 


Question 3. 


A enters into an oral agreement 
with B, whereby the latter agrees 
to paint a certain house in not more 
than fourteen months. B works five 
months and then is arbitrarily dis 
charged by A, who claims that the 
contract is void under the Statute 
of Frauds. Can B recover on this 
contract? Explain. 


Answer: The Statute of Frauds re 
quires that certain contracts be re 
duced to writing so as to prevent 
frauds and perjuries. In an action 
in contract the defendant must plead 
Statute of Frauds to 
adequate defense. In the case re 
ferred to A is claiming S of F as 
one type of contract that comes un 
der it is one that cannot be completed 


make it an 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 
within one year. B can recover in 
this instance as the work could pos- 
sibly be completed within less than 
a year even though the time limit 
set was fourteen months 


Question 4. 


John Trainer instructs his agent 
Tom Smith to go out in the market 
and purchase ten horses. He ex- 
pressly instructs Smith not to pur- 
chase any white horses. Smith con- 
who know 
that he is Trainer's agent but do not 
know 
ited 


tacts sellers of horses, 
that his instructions are lim- 
Smith enters into a contract 
with Dick Jones, a seller, in Train- 
er’s name for the purchase of ten 
horses, eight black and two white. 
Trainer refuses to accept the two 
white brings suit 
against Trainer to enforce the en- 
tire contract. Who should prevail ? 
(rive What 
would you advance for the other 
party if you were his attorney? 
Would the losing party have any re- 
course against Smith? Give reasons. 


horses. Jones 


reasons. arguments 


Answer: Jones should prevail as an 
agent’s scope of authority not only 
includes his express and implied au 
thority, but also his apparent author- 
ity. In this instance it is known that 
Smith is the agent of Trainer in the 
pur 
chaser of horses he has the apparent 


purchase of horses and as a 


authority to select the horses for his 


principal. The principal must have 
picked Smith to buy horses because 
of his knowledge of these animals. 

If we were the attorney for 
Trainer I could point out that one 
who deals with an agent is obligated 
to determine the limitations to his 
authority to act for his principal and 
that accordingly Jones should have 
determined that Smith exceeded his 
authority. 

The losing party would have re 
course against Smith as an agent is 
obligated not to exceed his authority 
and when he does he is liable for any 
loss occasioned thereby. In this in- 
stance Smith did not have authority 
to buy white horses and therefore 
he exceeded his authority when he 
bought them. 


Question 5. 


A is driving an automobile in a 
southerly direction on 5th Avenue 
at a rate of 50 miles an hour at 2:30 
o'clock one New Year’s morning. 
B, a New Year’s Eve merrymaker, 
is crossing 5th Avenue at 42nd Street 
from east to west; he not only is 
crossing against the lights, but is 
looking neither up nor down the 
avenue to see whether there is any 
approaching traffic ; in fact, his state 
of mind is such that he takes time 
out to jig a few steps of the “‘light 
fantastic” in the middle of the high- 
A, approaching the intersec- 
tion, first sees B as he is indulging 
in the Terpsichorean art, and imme 
diately swerves to the left in an ef- 


way. 
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fort to avoid the impending accident. 
Despite this attempt, A’s car strikes 
B, causing personal injuries. B sues 
A for the injuries sustained. Discuss 
the principles of law that will be 
urged by each side on the trial of the 
Who is entitled to the verdict 
in your opinion, and why ? 


Case, 


Answer: This is a case in tort in- 
volving negligence. Negligence is 
either not doing what a reasonable 
and prudent man would do under the 
circumstances or doing what he 
would not do under the circum- 
stances. If a plaintiff’s actions con- 
tributed materially to the accident, 
i.e. if he were guilty of contributory 
negligence he would be barred from 
recovery except when the defendant 
was grossly or wilfully negligent. 
Negligence is presumed if a statute 
is violated or if it is a “res ipsa 
loquitur” case, i.e., where the facts 
speak for themselves (where the de- 
fendant had complete control over 
the instrumentality involved and the 
accident couldn’t have happened 
without negligence). Presumptive 
negligence can be rebutted but the 
burden of proof of rebuttal is on the 
defendant. The plaintiff otherwise 
must prove by the preponderance of 
evidence the negligence of the de- 
fendant.* Violation of an ordinance 
is merely evidence of negligence. 

The Doctrine of Last Clear 
Chance applies in negligence actions. 
The one who has the last clear chance 
to avoid the accident should do so 
even if the other party is negligent. 

In the case referred to A is guilty 
of negligence as no prudent and 
reasonable man would go racing at 
50 M.P.H. down 5th Avenue at 2 :30 
A.M. New Year’s morning because 
of the likelihood of drunks in the 
road and because he was exceeding 
the speed limit and the chances of 
an accident were great. Doctrine 
of Last Clear Chance doesn’t apply 
as A tried to avoid B and B probably 
couldn’t see anyone. (Intoxication, 
incidentally, is no defense in a tort 
action as it is no excuse for tortious 
behavior) B by his actions was un- 
doubtedly guilty of contributory neg 
ligence. 

* 4 plaintiff must also prove that 
he was not guilty of contributory 
negligence. In a “wrongful death” 
case however, the defendant must 
prove contributory negligence on 
part of deceased. 
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As I believe A (this is a question 
of fact to be determined by the jury ) 
to be grossly negligent, B is entitled 
to the verdict despite his contributory 
negligence. 


Question 6. 


Jones was driving along the street, 

when a spark from an elevated train 
fell upon his horse causing it to 
bolt suddenly. Jones, being unable 
to control the horse, turned it against 
the curbstone, hoping to check it in 
that way. The wagon passed over 
the curb, Jones being thrown out 
and hurt, and Stevens, a_ passing 
pedestrian, was knocked down, and 
severely injured. What are the 
rights of the parties ? 
(a) Has Stevens a cause of action 
against Jones? Has Stevens a cause 
of action against the Railroad ? 
plain fully in each case. 


Ex- 


Stevens has a cause of 
action against Jones under the doc- 
trine of “res ipsa loquitur” see #5 


Answer: 


above) as Jones was in complete con- 
trol of the horse and wagon which 
caused the accident and the accident 
couldn't have happened if the horse 
and wagon hadn’t passed over the 
curb and hit Stevens who was not in 
any way guilty of contributory negli 
gence. Accordingly Stevens is pre- 
sumed to have been negligent. 
Under the doctrine of “res ipsa 
loquitur” the railroad could also be 
sued by Stevens as the proximate 
cause (because of the continuity of 
events in this instance) of the ac 
cident was the spark from the train. 


Question 7. 


A is totally blind, 
(a) He purchases an electric re 
frigerator from B in reliance upon 
B’s false representation that the re 
frigerator is in “good working 
order.” In payment, A gives B a 
promissory note for the purchase 
price. B discounts the note with his 
bank. May the bank recover from 
\ in an action on the note? Explain. 
(b) A’s tells his father that 
he needs A’s signature on his col 


son 
lege application. A relying on his 
son, who pretends to read the ap- 
plication aloud to A, signs the paper 
which really is a promissory note. 
The discounts the 


son note at a 
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Cudd & Coan, Iuc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Reinsurance 
Markets 
Managers 


GENERAI 


-:+ Treaty and Facultative 
-:- Domestic and Foreign 


-:- Reinsurance Pools 


AGENTS -:- SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


CORRESPONDENTS -:- LLOYD’S, LONDON 


HOME OFFICE 


314 PINE STREET 


SERVING THE MIDDLE WEST... 


WITH COMPLETE UNDERWRITING FACILITIES FOR 


e@ CASUALTY 
@ FIRE AND 


@ ALLIED 


LINES 


PLUS A BROAD CLAIMS POLICY, UNSURPASSED 
FOR PROMPTNESS AND FAIRNESS 


UTILITIES 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


315 Pine St 
ESTAE 


St. Louis 2 


os mn 
PREFERRED FIRE, INSURANCE COMPANY 


701 Jackso 


OHN J 


bank. May the bank recover from 
A in an action on the note? Explain. 


Answer: (a) The bank is a holder 
in due course, having accepted the 
promissory note for value and in good 
faith, prior to maturity date with 
out notice of dishonor or knowledge 
of defect in title or instrument and 
the note apparently was complete 
and regular on its face. Against a 
holder in due course only real de 
fenses are good. Fraud in the in 
ducement is not a defense against 
a holder in due course as it is a 
personal defense. The bank accord 
ingly may recover. A must proceed 
against B, 

(b) Again assuming the bank to be 
a holder in due course—fraud in 


n St., Topeka 
1f 


the procurement, which is the case 
here, is a real defense and may be 
raised against a holder in due course 
The bank may not recover normally 
in cases of fraud in the procurement, 
however, in this instance there is a 
question of fact as to whether A 
was negligent in his actions. If he 
was negligent and it is believed he 
was as he should have had some one 
in addition to his son read the paper 
before signing even in dealing with 
his son, the bank can recover. As A 
was blind and | believe a reason 
able and prudent man would have 
relied on a son to read truthfully a 
document he was going to sign, he 
action 
believe the bank 


and 
could 


is not negligent in his 
therefore | 
not recover. 
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What has a rose to do 


with the cost of automobile insurance? 


Since 1944, State Farm Mutual has followed the pleasant 
practice of placing a rose on the desk of each employee 
on the morning of that employee’s birthday. 


This is a little thing in itself—but it has a big mean- 
ing. It is a symbol of the spirit which has pervaded 
State Farm operations since the beginning and still con- 


tinues to mold and shape State Farm destinies. 


We call it the “family spirit”. And we come by it 
naturally. For, to an unusual degree, State Farm Mutual 
is a business family. It is organized and administered, 
not for the few, but for the many. It is owned by the 
more than 2,700,000 American car owners who comprise 


its membership and whom it serves. 


Among its staff of 4600 workers in field and office, 
responsibilities differ at different levels. But there is no 
dividing line between “employer” and “employee”. All 


work together toward a single goal: that of keeping faith 


with those who look to us for efficient handling of their 
insurance needs. 


The results of this spirit of mutual responsibility and 
common purpose heve been many. Without this spirit 
from top to bottom of our organization, nothing State 
Farm has done in the past thirty-one years could have 
been done so well or so rapidly. In particular, the feel- 
ing that each employee has a vital share in our total 
responsibility has led to ideas and suggestions which, 
when adopted, have resulted in significant savings for 
our members. 

The birthday rose, therefore, really does have a great 
deal to do with the cost of automobile insurance at 
State Farm Mutual. It is the symbol of the fellowship, 
the united purpose and the shared responsibilities which 
have given our company a character of its own—and 
which are helping us hold insurance costs low for more 
than 2,700,000 car owners. 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile [nsurance Company 


and wholly owned affiliates 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office 


Bloomington, Illinois. Branch offices 
Marshall, Michigan 


Dallas, Texas- 


Berkeley, California—St. Paul, Minnesota 


Charlottesville, Virginia—Toronto, Ontario. Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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AMERICAN FARMERS Mutua! Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Dahimann Executive Vice President 


| 
B. C. Dahlmann, formerly vice president and semor 


officer in the company’s executive offices at Decatur, 
Illinois, has heen elected executive vice president 


AMERICAN FIDELITY and Casualty Company, 


Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
Trailer Home Financing 


The American Plan Corporation, United States phys 
ical damage manager for this company and the American 
Fidelity Fire Company, has announced plans for a finan 
cial institution to enter the field of trailer home finance 
ing. It will be devoted exclusively to the purchase of 
of conditional 
dealers, 


sales contracts on mobile home 


AMERICAN LIBERTY Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
New Company to Absorb Penn-Liberty 


lhree Swiss insurance companies (New [Insurance & 
Keinsurance Company, [.td., The Helvetia lire 
ind the Swiss Mobihar In 
surance Society) have organized the American Liberty 
Insurance Company with a paid-in capital of $500,000 
and contributed surplus of $1,000,000 
offices will be at 2004 13th 


Swiss 
Insurance Company, L-+td., 


The company 


\venue, South, Birmingham, 


from 


AREX INDEMNITY Company 
| New York, New York 


| Capital Changes 


The capital structure of this company (acquired by 
the Citizens Casualty on April 2, 1953) has been revised 
follows: The par value of the common stock was 
reduced from $10 to $4 per share ; 35,823 new shares of 
$4 par value common stock were issued in exchange for 
1,000 preferred shares ($1 par value 
price) 


$201 redemption 
and 31,500 new $4 par value common shares 
were sold to the Citizens Casualty at $0 each. As a 
result, capital was reduced from $452,770 to $450,000 
and $63,000 of new funds contributed to surplus 


| ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutua! Fire Insurance 


Companies 


To Remove Assessment Feature 


Beginning September 1, the nine member conipanies 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
All policies 
issued after that date will be written on a non-assessable 
basis and outstanding policies will be endorsed to re 
move their assessment feature. At the present time the 
policies of these companies contain a contingent liability 
to assessment equal to five times the premium deposit in 
force. No assessment has ever been made, however, and 


panies will write non-assessable contracts 


the financial condition of the companies has always been 
such that the possibility of an assessment has been con 
sidered extremely remote. 


\labama, during the period of construction of a modern | 


home office building in that city. Plans contemplate 


merging the Penn-Liberty Insurance Company, owned | 


by the same interests, into the American Liberty Insur 
ance Company prior to the year end. 

The American Liberty will provide multiple line facil 
ities and will be staffed by the officers and employees of 
the Penn-Liberty with Fred A. Carnell, president, L. A. 
Voigt, vice president, Charles W 
and Erdman Benson, treasurer. 


Gambrell, secretary 
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BLACKSTONE MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


Changes Name 


This company on May 11 changed its name to the 
Blackstone Mutual Insurance Company. 
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Does your client 
know when he 1s 
Under- Insured? 
Over- Insured? 


@ Insurance coverage based on Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service 
prevents hazardous under-insurance 
and costly over-insurance. Such ser- 
vice expedites equitable loss adjust- 
ments as well. In the interest of 


your client, insist on appraisals by 


Th AMERICAN ses. 
APPRAISAL . 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Pioneers in Multiple-line Underwriting 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE C0. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRE © CASUALTY * BONDS 


Edward T. Harrison, Chairman of the Board 


Gordon S. Yeargan, President 


CITIZENS Casualty Company 
New York, New York 


Capital Changes 
Capital of this company was recently increased from 


$800,000 to $1,000,000 by the sale of 8,000 shares of 
$1.50 preferred stock of $25 par value. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
File Independent Auto Schedules 


Authorization has been secured, effective July 10 in 
New Jersey and July 15 in New York, to reduce this 
company’s automobile liability insurance rates in those 
states by 15% for drivers under 25 who have satisfac- 
torily completed an approved driver education course. 
This reduction had previously been approved in nine 
other states. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Named Secretary 


James R. Hood has been named secretary of this 
company. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


File Independent Auto Schedules 


An independent schedule of rates for private pas- 
senger cars in the State of Washington was filed effec- 
tive July 1. Risks are separated into six classifications 
based on mileage, age of driver or drivers and use of the 
automobile. The company, a member of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association, describes the 
new rating schedule (which reduces rates on two classi- 
fications but raises them on two others) as a means of 
meeting competition in the state. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Changes 


Paul Rutherford, president since 1937, has been 
elected chairman of the board. He is succeeded as presi- 
dent by Wilson C, Jainsen, who has also been elected a 
director. Manning W. Heard has been elected first vice 
president and general counsel, 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 
Baltimore, Maryland himngnudt Ghia | Oe 8 Ae 


Preferred Issue Retired 


The retirement of all the outstanding $1.05 convertible 
preferred stock of this company has been announced. 
Of the 154,160 shares outstanding just prior to the call 
for redemption made on June 10, holders had converted 
131,203 shares into common stock at the expiration of CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
the conversion privilege on July 8. The remainder was bags see gre sa Dera Agr 
redeemed at the stipulated price of $26.29 per share. 

The cost of the redemption was financed by sale of ee ee e eeeeee 
Fy wed ———— 


IN 1883 
the Civil Service Act was passed 
eeeee 8 
ae SER TI 


26,087 shares of common stock into which the redeemed 
shares could have been converted. The company now 
has approximately 1,776,534 common shares outstand- 
ing, in addition to 218,258 shares of $2.10 cumulative 
prior preferred stock. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE STANDARD TIME 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company was completed in 1883 was adopted in 1884 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


S@eeeeceeeoeeeeeoee oe eee e200 
Assumes New Responsibilities AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY . . . when 


they join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. Every service is 
Kdward P. Turner, Jr., secretary of this company and cone napa angie Seid taney coma aenee 
of the Granite State Fire Insurance Company, has as- of claims . . . and home office representatives always at their 
sumed the responsibilities formerly carried by Henry F. service. 

Berry, who voluntarily retired as vice president and HAWKEYE = SECURITY 

director of the companies. INSURANCE CO. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines blowa 


PAN AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Houston, Texas 


To Declare Stock Dividend 





This company has announced its intention of declaring 
a 33440 ($100,000) stock dividend. This will increase 
the company’s capital to $400,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutual Insur- 


ance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Appointments 


The following appointments have been made by the 
board of directors: Robert Platzer, vice president and 
treasurer ; Roy Baker, vice president and assistant treas- 
urer; John J. Ford, vice president and secretary and 
J. Frank Braceland, Jr., vice president and assistant 
secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL Inurance Company of 
Great Britain, New York, New York 


Executive Appointment 


Frank K. Powers, Jr., has been elected secretary of 
this company, the Skandia Insurance Company and the i. 
Hudson Insurance Company, all of New York City. Insurance Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill: 
The three companies are all reinsurance companies un ae r Pa er ae ee 
der the management of J. A. Munro. , 


4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, ¢ : 
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RESOLUTE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Ward Vice President 
\llen C. Ward has been elected a vice president. Also 


Lewis Armao has been appointed secretary of the com 
pany, the position previously filled by Mr. Ward 


THE RUSH TOWNSHIP Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company Rushtown, Pennsylvania 
Changes Name and Moves 
This company on June 16 changed its name to Rush 


Township Mutual Insurance Company and moved to 
Riverside, Northumberland County, Pennsylvania 


SOUTHERN FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Reorganization 
At a special stockholders meeting held for the purpose 


of reorganizing this company, B. Graham West was 
elected president and treasurer. Gus Courtney was 


Ghoupfewice 

ia Que Company 
AUTOMOBILE 

FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


| elected vice president and K. B. McCord, secretary. A 





new managing committee was formed with Rankin 
Burns, president of the Southern Life Insurance Com 
pany as chairman. Mr. West announced that an addi 
tional $250,000 was being added to the surplus of the 
company. As of December 31, 1952, the Southern Fire 
and Marine had admitted assets of $764,000 and policy 
holders’ surplus of $455,000. Operations of the com 
pany were profitable in 1950 and 1951 but in 1952 a 
combined loss and expense ratio of 162.5% produced a 
statutory underwriting deficit of $177,000. Most of this 
loss was suffered on inland marine and automobile phys 
ical damage coverages. Reinsurance ceded during 1952 
reduced net premium writings to $339,000 compared 
with direct writings of $1,552,000 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 

Life Affiliate Being Formed 

The General Acceptance Corporation, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, which owns control of this company is in 
the process of forming the Stuyvesant Life Insurance 
Company with charter powers to write life and accident 
and health business. The authorized capital is $300,000 
with the stock having a par value of $10 per share. 


TRUCKMEN'S Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Incorporation Papers 


Incorporation papers have beer filed for this company, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., with a pro- 
posed initial capital of $1,000,000. 


UNITED STATES Guarantee Company 
FEDERAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Merger Concluded 


The tinal steps of the merger of the United States 
Guarantee Company into the Federal Insurance Com 
pany have been concluded. The merger was legally 
finalized as of the close of business June 30 by a vote of 
more than 90% of the stockholders of each company 
Nathan Mobley, formerly president of the U. S. Guar 
antee, Hawley T. Chester, af Russell Parsons and 
Junius L.. Powell were named senior vice presidents of 
the Federal Insurance Company 
Thomas R 


James G. Cannon, 
Dew, Ernest W. Fields, Alexander Kerner 
and George F. Meredith, formerly vice presidents of the 
U.S. Guarantee, were elected vice presidents, bonding 
department ; Frederick W. Wrenn, vice president, fire 
department ; Walter R. Gherardi and Henry A. Klahre, 
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vice presidents, marine department; and James M. 
Kelly, Jr., Alfred Powis, Jr., and Lamar ( 


Sledge, re 
gional vice presidents 


UNDERWRITERS AT LLOYD'S 
London, England 
Premiums and Claims—Year 1952 
lhe global activities of underwriting members otf 
Lloyd's, London, are depicted by figures filed by the 
Committee of Lloyd’s with the British Board of Trade 
covering transactions by underwriters during the year 
1952. In making an accounting of operations, the Com 
mittee of Lloyd’s explained that (1) business under 
written in each year is the subject of a separate account 
which is not closed until the end of the third year; (2) 
tigures for the year ended 1952 include results covering 
business transacted during years 1, 2 and 3 of the 1950 
account, years 1 and 2 of the 1951 account and for one 
year under the 1952 account—the underwriting accounts 
for the years 1951 and 1952 will remain open until the 
close of 1953 and 1954, respectively ; (3) a considerable 
volume of premiums will be received in the second and 
third years of the 1952 account and in the third year of 


the 1951 account balances carried forward at the 1952 


Life 
Premiums 
1951 


\ccount 


1950 
\ccount 
$5,783 
549 


y 


6.361 








, REINSURANCE. 
FRANK BURNS. 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


year end on the 1951 and 1952 accounts will largely be 
disbursed in the settlement of claims in the vears during 
which these accounts remain open; (4) under these cir 
cumstances, it will not be possible to ascertain the final 
results of the 1951 and 1952 accounts until these ac 
counts are closed at the end of the third year. The pre 
miums reported are less brokerage, discount, commis 
sion, returns and reinsurance. Claims less reinsurance 
recoveries, include all expenses directly incurred in set 
tling losses 


Insurance 


(laims 
1951 
Account 


1952 
\ccount 


1950 
\ccount 


$500 


195 ) 
\ccount 
$1,600 


5388 1.000 1,600 


Motor Vehicle* 


£572 81¢ 


691,102 


* Within Great Britain 
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$43,439 


1,855 


5,018,110 


4,064,298 
3,724,450 
468,853 


8 257.601 


52,964,390 
21,616,628 


1,411,601 


75,992,619 


56,961,814 
31,176,533 
884,315 


89,022 662 
118,569,051 
56,961,599 
2,766,653 


178,297,303 


3,112,924 
709,933 


5,822,857 


5,883.57 


5,883, 


Aviation 


$801,721 
3,603,932 


7 465.653 


4.207 619 


4.207.619 


Marine and Transit 


6),270,294 
25,778,455 


86S 48,749 


67 977 624 


67 977 624 


2,208,712 
1,278,737 


4,178,551 
953,338 
2,656,066 
2,387,065 
5,996 469 
12,798,324 
17,240,273 
33,919,654 


63,958,251 


Other Business Except Long Term 


58.859.647 
34,195,381 


93,055,028 
Composite 


128,( 50,361 
64,347,764 


192,398, 125 


68,764,884 


68,764,884 


of Above Figures 


146,839,090 


146,839,090 


and Northern Treland, other than reinsurance 


35,728,058 
54,638,899 
70,062,786 


160,429,743 


842,879 
2 531,692 


3,374,571 


1,108,237 
3,454,204 


16,201,924 
21,462,122 


37 664 046 


16,166,115 
29,601,008 


45,767,123 


34,319,655 
57,049,026 


91,368,681 


1,014,072 


1,014,072 


1,814,576 


1.814.576 


17,925,244 


17,925,244 


17,138,241 


17,138,241 


37,293,733 


37 893,733 
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C.P.C.U. Answers 103 


from page 
invest- 
ment and consumption and may di- 
minish the incentive of indi- 
viduals to work harder in order to 
earn higher incomes. Almost any 
tends to inflation, 
but, if too heavy, taxation may have 


of individuals may reduce 


some 


taxation reduce 


a depressing effect on the economy. 
It is difficult to say just how much 
taxation people and firms will take 
before 

(Tf) 


these results occur. 

The sales tax would provide 
for the government expendi- 
tures by t from the people 
prevent the price 
money or 
However, 
the sales tax would curtail consump- 
tion 


money 
taking 
and would rises 
that 


selling bonds to banks 


follow printing of 


more severely than an income 
and it would fall more heavily 
on the lower groups, who 
spend a greater proportion of their 
incomes on the The 
restriction of too 


tax, 
income 
taxable goods. 

consumption, if 
great, could cause unemployment in 
the economy. 


QUESTION 4. 


It has been hoped that collective 
bargaining contracts between busi- 
unions which 
contain escalator clauses and agree- 


ness firms and labor 


ments to submit certain disputes to 


arbitration, will reduce work stop 


that 
economic 


seriously disrupt our 
system. 

(a & b) How is a cost of living 
escalator clause usually justified by 
labor unions? Other than the effect 
on their own corporations, are there 
any sound economic arguments which 
management can advance 
in opposition to this kind of clause? 
Explain. 

(c) Distinguish between arbitration 
and mediation of labor disputes. 
(d) If a firm and a union are unable 
to agree on the terms of a new con- 
tract, does the union have the right 
under the Taft-Hartley Law to strike 
as soon as the old contract expires? 
I xplain. 


pages 


business 


Answer 


(a & b) Labor justifies the cost 
of living escalator clause on the 
ground that it stabilizes real wages 
as opposed to money wages. Real 
wages are measured in terms of 
goods and services dollars command, 
and they vary with cyclical move- 
ments and other factors which bring 
changes in the price level. It is easy 
to understand why labor is favorable 
to cost of living escalator clauses in 
time of rising prices or inflation. 
Such clauses mean upward adjust- 
ments in terms of 
long as prices continue to rise. 


money wages so 
Labor 


also reasons that unless there is an 


Appleton Ine 


It JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
FIELD SERVICE NATIONWIDE 


upward adjustment of money wages 
in times of rising prices management 
will receive a disproportionate share 
of the fruits of production. 

susiness men might argue that 
the increases in wages throughout 
the economy cause increases in costs 
of production, and in turn selling 
prices and the cost of living. There- 
fore, if the escalator principle is 
allowed to operate automatically, it 
will cause an upward spiral indefi- 
nitely—or at least until disaster over- 
takes it. While there is an element of 
truth in this argument, it must be 
remembered that without an expand- 
ing money flow a continuing wage- 
price spiral is very unlikely, In other 
words, we cannot be sure whether 
wage increases cause price increases 
or price increases and greater spend- 
ing of money leads to wage increases. 

(c) In the arbitration of labor 
disputes, an outside party or board is 
called in to hear both sides of a 
dispute and to render a decision or 
make an award which is binding on 
both labor and management. When 
both parties to a dispute have agreed 
in advance to submit certain ques- 
tions to arbitration and to abide by 
the arbiter’s decision, the process is 
referred to as voluntary arbitration. 
In those cases where arbitration is 
mandatory as the result of legislative 
action, awards are binding on the 
parties to a dispute, and the process 
is known as compulsory arbitration. 

Mediation, on the other hand, in- 
volves participation by a third party, 
such as a prominent individual or 
governmental agency who attempts 
to bring the disputants together and 
tries in every feasible manner to 
assist the parties in the settlement 
of their differences. However, any 
proposed solution or suggestion for 
settlement by the mediator is not 
binding on the parties to the dispute. 

(d) The union may strike if it has 
given notice to the company in writ- 
ing, of its desire to terminate or mod- 
ify the existing contract sixty days 
before the contract expires. It is 
unlawful for the union to strike un- 
less and until,sixty days have elapsed 
after notice has been filed of intent 
of the union to modify or terminate 
the contract. 

In those cases where the President 
declares that the national health and 
safety is involved in a labor dispute 
within a particular industry, he may 
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request the Attorney-General to se- 
cure an injunction to prevent a strike 
or lockout for eighty days. During 
this period, the government will 
attempt to settle the dispute and the 
National Labor Relations Board will 
take a ballot to determine whether 
a majority of employees favor accept- 
ing the employer's final offer. If the 
vote is against acceptance of the offer 
and the dispute is not settled at the 
end of the eighty-day period, the 
union may lawfully resort to a strike. 


QUESTION 5. 


Fair Trade Laws have now been 
passed by the legislatures of forty- 
five states. The provision contained 
in most of these laws stipulated that 
if one retailer had signed a contract 
to sell a specific product at an estab- 
lished price, it applied to all other 
retailers selling that item. In 1951 
the U. S. Supreme Court declared 
this provision of state laws unconsti- 
tutional, as it might apply to agree- 
ments made in interstate commerce. 
(a) Define exactly what is meant 
by a state Fair Trade law 
(b) What are the economic argu- 
advanced in and 
against the state Fair Trade laws? 
(c) In the broader field of govern- 
mental policy, can you reconcile the 
philosophy of the Federal Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act with the Miller- 
Tydings Act which, until the 1951 
decision of the Supreme Court, at 
tempted to legalize fixing 
agreements in interstate commerce ? 
Develop your answer fully. 


ments favor of 


price 


Answer 


(a) A state Fair Trade law is one 
enacted by the legislature of a state 
to permit manufacturers of trade- 
marked articles to enter into mini 
mum resale price-fixing agreements 
with retailers in respect to such ar 
ticles. Such agreements are enforce- 
able in civil suits for damages. 

(b) The economic arguments in 
favor of state Fair Trade laws are: 
Small retailers are enabled to com 
pete with large retailers and consum 
ers are protected against the vicious 
“loss leader” practice of many large 
retailers attract customers 
through prices on branded, 
widely advertised articles, and then 
harvest excessive profits on inferior 


who 
low 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


a Multiple Line “A” rated company 
with Policyholders SURPLUS 
OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


Now in its Twenty-ninth year 


of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Writes 


Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 


FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE 
INLAND MARINE 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Pasarauce Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


NO STANDARD HIGHER 


merchandise or in 
standard 
been overpriced. 


some cases on 


merchandise which has 
Manufacturers of 
high quality, trade-marked merchan 
dise are protected against unethical 
disreputable which 
tend to restrict the market for their 
merchandise, 

Arguments against state Fair 
Trade laws are: They eliminate, or 
at best restrain, competition in re 
spect to retail prices of protected 
They 


the pricing of goods on a supply and 


and practices 


commodities. interfere with 
demand basis ; this causes over-pric 
ing to the detriment of consumers 
and inflicts economic loss on efficient 
retailers their 
stricted. 

While it 
the broad objectives of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the Miller-Tyd 
ings Act are similar in some respects, 


since market is re 


(c) is conceivable that 


the sounder position seems to be 
that the two laws are not reconcila 
ble. Anti-Trust legislation was de 
signed to prevent combinations, in 


cluding price-fixing agreements, in 


THAN 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


restraint of trade. The Miller-Tyd 
ings Act, on the other hand, has 
permitted manufacturers of trade 
marked articles in one state to enter 
into minimum resale price agree 
ments with retailers in other states, 
where such states have Fair Trade 
identified in Such 
legalized price-fixing virtually elimi 
nates competition in respect to retail 
sales of certain trade-marked articles 


laws as (a) 


and thus authorizes, encourages, and 
protects the very type of practice 
which the anti-trust laws have long 
made illegal 

The broad basis on which recon 
ciliation of the two laws is sometimes 
attempted, is an ethical and some 
what superficial one. It is maintained 
that each type of law is designed to 
promote fair business practices and 
to eliminate those detrimental to the 
public interest. However, one can 
not depend on manufacturers’ deci 
sions in respect to minimum resale 
prices to be based on unselfish con 
siderations of the public’s best im 
terests 
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EDITORIALS 
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Insurance Groups 

Letters 

Mutual Underwriting by ‘Lins 8 
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Mutual 

Stock Underwriting by 
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(monthly) 
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, Reports to Management—-Guy Fergason Mar. $2 
Robot Brain os aetsen May 124 
Where and How Do You Reeruit }—Guy Fergason Apr. 72 
Who Manages the Office?—Guy Fergason Aug. 42 
BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL Wort Measurement—John ©. Morris Apr. 69 
our Secretary—-Mary H. Barrett May 115 
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Loss Control (monthly) ae -Aug, 2? Nebraska . - . aa m. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1953} 


— Fire, Houston 
(Begins Operations) 
Aetna Casualty, Hartford 
(Special Extra Dividends) ...... 

Aetna Insurance, Hartford 
(increases Dividend) 
Agricultural Insurance, Watertown 
(Stock Split Proposed) 
(Stock Split) 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Enters Canada) 
(Credits Driving Education) .. 
America Fore Group. New York 
(Offer to Arbitrate) 
(Wentworth, Secretary) 
(New Secretaries) 
(New Director) 
American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 
(Taylor, Vice President) ....... -- June 121 
(To Increase Capital) 
American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Capital Increase) 
American Casual 
(Stock Dividen 
American Secmied, Phoenix 
(Suit Settled) 
American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 
(Dahimann, Ex. Vice President) .. 
American Fidelity & Casualty, 
(Trailer Home 
American General 
(Stock Dividend) 
American A ee Galveston 
(Sanderford Promoted) 
(Winter Advanced) 
(Hartung Advanced) 
American Insurance, Newark 
(Promotions and Elections) 
American Liberty, Birmingham 
(To Absorb Penn-Liberty) 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Kemper Takes Issue) 
(Heineke, Vice Presiden 
American itutual Benefit, 
(Changes Name) 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(Clinton Advanced) 
(New Vice Presidents) 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Advancements) ay 143 
American Progressive Health, New York 
(New Director) Apr. 141 
American Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Official Changes) May 143 
American Surety, New York 
(Arbitrates Liability Claims) ....Feb. 138 
(Accountants Liability Polley) ...Apr. 141 
American Universal, Providence 
(Additional Capital) . 133 
(New Director) eb. 133 
Arex Indemnity, 
(Change in Control) 121 
Arex Indemnity, New Y 
(Capital Changes) . 119 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Correction Notice) ... 107 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(To Remove Assessment Feature) Aug. 119 
Associated Reciprocal, Port Chester 
(New Attorney-in-Fact) 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(Official Changes) 
(Deviation Approved) 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(See Aetna Casualty) 
Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Exec. V.P. and Dir.) A 
Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Francisco 
(New Carrier) May 143 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(White, Chairman and President) Jan. 114 
(Hesse, Exec. Vice President) ..July 107 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Changes Name) ..... wea cael . 19 
Boston Group. Boston 
(Stock Split Approved) .. . 133 
(Promotions) . 142 
Caledonian Group, 
(New Director 
Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) 
Celina Mutual Casualty, 
(Changes Name) Ju 
Central Mutual Insurance, Van Wert 
(Dividends Increased) 
Century Insurance Group, New Y 
(U. 8S. Manager to Retire) 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital Increase) 
(See Arex Indemnity) 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital C hanges) ; 
Commercial Investment Trust, 
(Bishop, Exec. Vice President) pms 142 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Advancements) Apr. 142 
Campneoriel Union Group, New Yor " 
(New Director) .. 
Community Mutual, P hiladelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) 


-Jan, 113 


exe 141 


r. 141 
ay 14% 


Aug. 
Richmond 
Financing) Aug. 119 


Houston 


Celina 


..-May 143 
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Continental Coscatty, Carenge 
(Stock Dividend) . . 133 
(New Vice President) . . 183 
Actors’ Policies) ° . 143 
Raises Polio Kates) 

Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 
(Shortall, Exec. Vice President) ..Apr. 

ar Reinsurance, Kansas cy, 

Figures) iene énnwesD ar. 
(Trimble Promoted) ..........++. Mar. 

Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Official Changes) 

(New Director) . 

Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President).May 144 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 

Aug. 120 

Farm Bureau Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Named Secretary) Aug. 120 

Farm Bureau Cos., Columbus 
(Credit for Driver Courses) y 108 
(Major Medical Expense Policy) ‘July 108 

Federal Insurance, New York 
(Merger Pro 

Federal Insurance, New “York 
(See U. 8. Guarantee) 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
(Increases Dividend) 

(New Vice Presidents) 
(New Directors 

Fidelity and Guar. Ins. Unars., baitigore 
(Official Staff Changes) Feb. 1 

Fidelity Interstate, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increased) 

(Capital Decreased) 

Fidelity-Southern Fire, Houston 
(New Company) 

Fire and Casualty, Hartford 
(To Expand Operations) July 108 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 

Aug. 120 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(New Director) 

General America Group, Seattle 
(New Director) 

General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New Director) 

(New President) . 

General Guaranty, Winter Park 
(New Company 

Generel Yeourance, Trieste 

. 8S. Branch) 

Phi be. Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Boles Advance Mar. 144 

Glens Falis Group, Glens Falls 
(New Director) June 122 

Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
Youngman, Chairman) June 122 
(New Directors) June 123 

Government Employees Ins., Washington 
(Perry Joins Company) 

(Stock Dividend) 

Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments) 

Great American Indemnity, New York 
(Appointments) 

Great Lakes vt & Marine, Toledo 
(New Compa 

Gulf Ineurauce, Dailas 
(Stock Dividend ) 

Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) 

Hanover Group, New York 
jeneregaee | peyenene) ee 
(New Director) 

Hartford pees A Hartford 
(New Directors)’ 

Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 

Hartford Fire + tama Hartford 
(New Director) . 

(Official Changes) — 
(New Directors) 


Hartford Steam peter. | puastteed 
(Pays Extra Dividend) 
(New Vice tog 
Helvetia Fire, St. Gall 
( Penn- Laverty) eeece 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
(Executive Appointments) . 
Home Indemnity, New York 
(Love, Executive Vice President) Mar. 145 
(Hargrett, Director) .. May 145 
Home Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred’ Years @ld). May 144 
Home Insurance, Honolulu 
(New President) May 145 
Houston Fire & caopalty, Fort Worth 
(Capital Increased) ..... Feb. 135 
(Rejoins Company) ..........++++ Feb. 135 
(Ferguson Advanced) 
Industrial Indemnity, San Francisco 
(New Vice Preside 
Inland Empire Insurance, Salt Lake City 
(Howay, Vice President) June 123 
Insurance of N. A. Group, Philadelphia 
(Directors to Visit Pacific Coast) Mar. 145 
(New Blanket Fidelity Form)....Mar. 146 


. June 123 
July 109 


.. Jan. 116 
.-Apr. 143 


(New Inland Marine Form) .... 
(New Vice Presidents) June 123 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in Control) .............May 145 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids’ 
(Dividend Action) Jan. 116 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Rehabilitation Denied) .... 116 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Independent Merit Rating Plan) fen. 
(New Director) ...... 
Lloyds Fire, San Antonio 
(Receiver Appointed) ............July 
London & nn Group, Hartford 
(Advancements) Apr. 1 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(New President 
Lumbermen’s 5 le Lufkin 
(Change in Control) . .Mar. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Polio Plans) . eeecese 
(See American Motorists te) sooo otaly 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 
(HOW DAIPOGRSES) icc cccccccccsces 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
CHOW DINGCIOE) oc cccccccceccocese 
(Strong, Advanced) 
Manhattan Casualty, a York 
(Management Changes June 
Manufacturers’ Casua “4 mompenes 
(Appointmentr) Jan. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Recommends Add’! Financing). 
(Stock Issue Approved) 
(To Retire Preferred Stock) 
Maryland Casualty, Baitimore 
(Preferred Issue Retired) - 
Merchants Fire Group, New York 
(Elections) 
Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) ...... May 
Meritplan Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) 
Meserole Group, New York 
(Advancemen 
Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(New Company) 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) a 
aay; my ot Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) A 
Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma City 
(Change in Control) Feb 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 
(100% Stock Dividend Declared) .. 
Mutual Boiler & bey Sear an al Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Mutual Fire, Marine, Philadelphia 
(Advancements) 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. 
To Recognize Driving Courses). 
National Fire, Hartford 
(New Director) 
National Indemnity, Omaha 
(Capital Increase) 
National Surety, New York 
(New Director 
National Union roup, Pittsburgh 
(Capital Increase) 
New Amsterdam Group, Baltimore 
(New Director) une 
TR Ml American, St. John’s 
(Authorized) M 
New Hampshire Fire, coe 
(Recommends Stock Dividend). 
New Insurance, Geneva 
(See Penn-Liberty) 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Assumes New Responsibilities) ..Aug. 
New South Insurance, Winston-Salem 
(New Company) 
North American Accident, e hicago 
(New Vice President) 
North American, San Antonio 
(See Lloyds Fire) 
North British Group, London 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Stock Dividend) Ju 
North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(New Secretary) 
Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
(Executive Appointments) 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
(Appointments) 
(New Directors) 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(New Director) 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 
(To Declare Stock Dividend) .. ug 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philedeiphia 
(Change tn Control) .... Feb. 


.June 123 


.Feb. 
ar. 
. July 


.Aug. 


.May 


(Capital Increased) 
(One-third Interest Sold) 
Penn- Liberty, 
(See American L iberty) Au 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, P hiladelphia 
(New Appointments) Aug. 121 
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Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Dividend) 
Preferred Accident, New York 
(Suits to Recover Premiums) ....Jan. 
(Initial Liquidating Dividend) ...Feb. 
- — —— Test Case) n 
refer nsurance, Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend)” - eb. 
Prudential Insurance of G. B., New York 
(Executive Appointment) 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 
Stock Dividend) ........... +. +.-Mar. 
Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) ... A 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Insolvent) 


Royal-Liverpool Group, Liverpool 
) 


A. & H. For 
Lewis, Advanced) Ju 
Rush Township Mutual, Rushtown 
(Changes Name) vi 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(New Director) eee ett ee eee Mar. 
(Centennial Ce ebration) 


Saskatchewan Government, Regin 
(1952 Operations) ; 5 

_ (Government Inroads) 

Saskatchewan Guarantee, Regina 

_ (Government Inroads) Ju 

Seaboard Mutual Casualty, Philadelphi 
(Assessment Order) Jone 

Seaboard Surety, New 
(Stock Dividend 
(Stock Dividend 


Shamrock Casualty, New York 
(Organizing) .:)...... Saletebocas Jan. 


Jan. 


. Aug 


ly 
a 


For August, 1953 


South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 
(Expanding Operations) "eb 
Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 
(New Vice President neeouel 
Southern Fire & Marine, Atlanta 
(Reorganization) 


Southwestern Insurance, Oklahoma City 
(New Comeans) 
Sprin ld Group, Springfield 
(Schlesinger Promoted) 
Standard Accident Group, Detroit 
(New Directors) 
State Farm Group, Bloomington 
(Agents Held loyees ) Fe 
(CIO Withdraws Election Suaiien), 
Mar. 
—— Fire, Cobleskill 
(See 4 Valley Fire) July 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Life Affiliate Being Formed) ....: 
Sun of London Group, New York 
(Elections) 


(Official Changes 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(New President) 
(Dow, Vice President) . 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) e 
Tri-State Companies, Oklahoma City 
(See Midwestern) Feb. 136 


Tri State Mutual, Palmyra 
(New Mutual) . 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(Incorporation Papers) weal 
Underwriters at Lioyd’s, London 
(Premiums and Claims) .... 
Union Reinsurance, Zurich 
(U. 8. Branch Licensed) 
United Fire, New York 
(See Hamilton Fire) 
J Guaranty, Baltimore 
bgt ay a4 Vice President) .. Jan 
(Tax Refund) Jan. 
(Stock Dividend) ..Apr 
(Official Changes) .. June 
U. 8S. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) a 
U. S. Guarantee, New York 
(Merger Concluded) ......... - 
virgi Fire and Marine, Richmonc 
vit Sinith Succeeds Minor) Jan 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 
Western Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
(Polio Policy) Jan 
Wolverine Insurance, Battle Creek 
(Capital Change) 
Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
(Mutuals Merge) 
Yorkshire Insurance, New York 
(Merger) . 
Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(Advancements) 
Zurich Group, Zurich 
(Vogt Advanced) “ee 





In This Issue — 


Aetna Insurance 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos 
Affiliated National Hotels 
Agency Managers Ltd., 
Al state Insurance Co., Chicago, IL 
American Agency Management Lureau, 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
\merican-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, T’a 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, Md 

American District Telegraph Co., New York, 

American Lequity Insurance Group, Miami, F 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Oriando, F 

American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. ¥ 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N, 

American International Underwriters Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. . 

American Reinsurance Group, New York, N 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Appleton & Cox, Inc.,, New York, N 
Automatic Sprinkler Corp Youngstown, 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins, Co., 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock 
toxton-Old Colony Group, Boston, 
urns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash 
Celina Mutual Casualty Co., Celina, - 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas C ity, “Mo. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 
Cobb and Co,, James O Durham 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 
( 

‘ 

‘ 

{ 


Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas 

New York, N. ¥ 


Ww ashington, 


Louis, Mo. 


Oh'o 
l’ittsfield, Mass 
Island, Il 
Muss, 


Fort Worth, Texas 
‘onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Til 
‘ont'nental Assurance Co 
‘orroon & Reynolds, In¢ 
»-Two Fire Equipment Co 
Crum & Forster, New York 
Cudd & Coun, Ine Spartanburg 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada . 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M Springdale, 
Dim ing, Henry, Los Angel Cal. 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Rodagraph Div.) 
Employers Reinsurance Corp 
Katerbrook Pen Co., Camden 
Kixcess Insurance Co. of 
Excers Underwr'ters, Ine New York, 
Fairfield & Fllis, Boston, Mass 
Fairfield, Elis & Grant, Ltd., Montreal, 
Federal Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philadel Iphia, 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco, ¢ 
Firemen's Insurance Co., Newark, 
Foster & Son, J. F., Fort Worth 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New $ 
Gliohe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co,, New "York, "'N. 'y 
Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Hampson & Son, Lid., Robert, Montreal, Canada . 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y , 
Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md, 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Hobson, Christie & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Ine., New York, N, Y. ; 
Htoueston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Hfoward & Co., L.td., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Hnnter Lvon, Ine., Miami, F'a ‘éenan 
Iilinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, IN 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Towa 
ns, Co, of North America, Uhilacelnhia, Pa . 
Ins. Co, State of Pennsvivania, Philadelphia, Pa 
International Buriness Machines Corp., New York, N. Y 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa 
Isaac, Jacob, Austin, Texas 


Chie apo, 

New York, N. Yy. 
Newark, N. J. 
N. ¥ 


Conn 


" lowa 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Kansas City, Mo. 

J 


America New York, 
N. ¥ 


Canada 


Iowa 


Texas 


Rack C over 


e 


Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, 
La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y. 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Leopold Co., The, Burlington, lowa 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, IIL. 
London Assurance Group, New York, N. Y 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn 
Loyalty Group, Newark, 
Lumbermens Mutual ¢ ‘asualty Co., 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Manufacturers’ ee Co., ees 
Marbury & Co., Wm., Ruston, La. .. 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Martin & Co., Inec., New Orleans, La. ..... 
Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ul 
Moyer Agency, Ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n, Omaha, 
National Auto Dealers Used Car Guide Co., 
Washington, D. C 
National of Hartford Group, 
National Surety Corp., New 
Nelson & Stross, New York, ! 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
New Hampshire Fire Ins Co.,. 
New Zealand Ins, Co., Ltd., 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n, Seattle, Wash 
Ohio vesmere Companies, LeRoy, Ohio .. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Pan American Casualty C o., Houston, Texas 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pearl American Group, New York, 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H 
Pension Planning Co., New York, N. Y. . 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Co.,) Rochester, 
Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency Ine., Chicago, Ill .... 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal 
Remington | Rand Ine., (Management Controls Div.) 
N. Y 


Ltah 


c hicago, 


Neb 


Hartford, Conn 
York, N. ¥ 
Baltimore, 
Manchester, 

San Francisco, Cal 


Tenn. 


Rimmer & Co., 
Ritter General / 
Royal pind yg 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, 
Ryan Agency, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, TL. 
Seibels, Bruce & Co,, Columbia, 8. C. ...Opposite 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, 
State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., 
Stewart, Smith (Illinois) oe : 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, ad 
Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, 
Trin'ty Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, 
United States Casualty Co., New York, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Willis, Faber & Co., Montrea!, Canada 
Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. a 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, ! 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, TH 


& rank, Dallas, 
rency, Denver, 
nsurance Group, 


Texas 
Colo. . 
New York, N.Y 
i - 


Conn 


Inside Front Cover 
Texas 12 
Mich. 
Bloomington, Hl! 
Montreal, Canada 
Chicago, mH 

i 


Wash. 
Baltimore, Md 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 


receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Beast’s Fire and Casualty News 





a change tor the befrer- 


N.A.D.A. OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE 


doubles its accuracy ! 





With Auto Dealers, Financial 

and Insurance Interests facing 

rapidly-changing conditions, 

up-to-the-minute facts about 

used cars... from more regions 

... have become a must. That's 

why the National Automobile 

SULLIVAN | Dealers Used Car Guide has 
COUNTY, TENN. ; ; , 

pin-pointed the nation's used 

cor markets —NOW covers 

SIX REGIONS instead of the 

usual three — has doubled the 

accuracy of the figures in its 

30-day Appraisal Service! This 

important change becomes ef- 

fective August 1, 1953. Check 

the NEW REGIONS on this map. 




















N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide 


gives you— 
« Latest average retail, loan and ‘‘as is'’ values. 
» Factory delivered prices. 


» On trucks ... the average retail, ‘‘as is'’ and loan values on most 
makes up to 16,000 #G. V. W. 


e Insurance symbols, motor and serial numbers with locations illus- 
trated, model identification, mechanical specifications and standard 
factory equipment. 


Both the large quarterly issues — and issues for the months in- 
between — provide you with authentic, current values and data. 


All this easy-to-find 
information 
PRICED AT ONLY——— 


(Quantity prices upon request) 


Published by 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE COMPANY 
1026 17th Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 





Let’s say you’re buying insurance, instead of selling it 
Being economy-minded, naturally you're looking for 
the best deal possible. ‘That means buying on a long-term basis 


and paying cash. But here’s the ruab—you don’t have 


that much cash to spare. 


That's when you'd like to hear about the Installment 


Premium Endorsement Plan! 


The Installment Premium Endorsement Plan, as developed by 
North America, gives you a valuable optional facility 

to use wherever necessary. Not only does it help you make 
those specialized sales, but it also eliminates worry 


about next year’s business. 


This is another in a long list of “Plus Values” that come 
from representing the North America Companies. Why not get the 
complete story on why it will pay you to become associated 

with this pioneering group? ‘Telephone, write or see 

the Manager of the nearest North America Service Office. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEG Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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